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Editor  &  Publisilier 


Cover  story 


This  story  is  about  a  most 
unusual  magazine.  And  the  kind 
of  things  it  covers.  Our  own 
Sunday  supplement,  Midwest 
Magazine. 

When  we  conceived 
Midwest  ten  years  ago,  we  knew 
it  had  to  be  three  things  to 
succeed. 

Sharp.  Bright.  And 
completely  original. 

So,  out  went  the  every  Sunday 
kind  of  covers  and  stories  about 
bunnies  at  Easter,  waving  flags. 


and  fat,  smiling  Santas. 

Midwest  is  all  live.  Local. 
And  unusual. 

(Who,  for  example,  would 
run  a  cover  story  on  the 
world's  biggest  corned  beef 
sandwich?  Or  begin  the 
baseball  season  in  February?) 

In  eight  short  years. 
Midwest  Magazine's  average  page 
count  has  jumped  from  20  to  40.5. 
That  about  covers  our  story. 

Chicago  Sun-Times 


Official  ABC 
Boston  Circulation 
Averages  for 
Six  Months 
Ending  Sept.  30, 1966 


Daily 


Record  American 

418,266 

Globe  (Morning) 

234,103 

Herald  (Morning) 

158,7l"r 

Globe  (Evening) 

139,720 

Traveler  (Evening) 

The  Hearst  Newspapers  in  Boston 

For  rates,  see  Key  Market  Advertising  Representatives,  Inc. 
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THE  BALTIMORE 

SUNPAPERS 
...read  by  the 
people  who  buy 


That’s  why  advertisers  place  71%  of  their  Baltimore 
newspaper  advertising  in  The  Sunpapers.  It’s  the  paper 
read  by  the  people  who  have  the  money  to  spend . . . 
and  that’s  the  whole  point  of  advertising. 

What  makes  The  Sunpapers  so  popular?  Our  brand  of 
news  reporting.  Our  regular  features.  Our  exclusive 
sections — on  Recreation,  Food,  Boating,  all  the  subjects 
Marylanders  find  fascinating. 

Get  your  message  through  to  the  people  who  buy . . . 
results  prove  they  read  The  Baltimore  Sunpapers. 


Last  year  Baltimoreans  spent  $12,000,000  on,  sporting 
equipment,  $137,000,000  on  automotive  equipment, 
$3i,000,000  on  furniture,  $m,000,000  on  dining  out. 
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What  new  Moy 
magazine  will  be 
bigger  than  LIFE 
in  the  able-to-buy  * 
heart  of 
Florida’s  Suncoast? 

meet  the 

FLOnOIAN 


Coming  July  16  in  The  St.  Petersburg  Times, 
outselling  LIFE,  Look,  McCall's,  Reader’s 
Digest  and  every  other  national  magazine 
in  Florida's  No.  2  money  market. 

The  FLORIDIAN,  a  bright  new  concept  in 
locally  edited  Sunday  magazines,  telling  the 
story  of  Florida  living  through  the  brilliant 
spectrum  of  offset  printing. 

New  trends  and  techniques  are  putting  Sun¬ 
day  newspapers  at  the  very  front  and  center 
of  the  communication  process.  A  great  new 
story  is  shaping  up  in  locally-edited  Sunday 
magazines.  Exciting.  Dramatic. 

The  FLORIDIAN  will  be  there,  edited  for  the 
cosmopolitan  interests  of  a  discerning  audi¬ 
ence.  It  will  keep  ahead  of  the  rest  of  the 
paper  in  adapting  itself  to  our  changing 
times,  enriching  the  Sunday  package  and 
giving  advertisers  a  market  of  high  re^ 
sponse. 

Moving,  like  Florida,  from  the  very  first 
issue. 

Represented  Nationally  By 


^  AAetropoliton  dunuay  Newspapers,  Inc. 

i  ond 

:i  '  Story  &  Kelly-Smith,  Inc 

I  j'uT"*  Petersburg  uiimpa 


26- March  10 — American  Press  Institute  Seminar  for  Advertising  Executives, 
Columbia  University,  New  York  City. 

27- 28 — New  England  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association. 
Sheraton-Boston  Hotel,  Prudential  Center,  Boston. 


3-4 — Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association  of  the  Carolinas.  Ject 
Tar  Francis  Marion  Hotel,  Charleston,  S.C. 

3-5— Northwest  Mechanical  Conference,  Pick-Nicollet  Hotel,  Minneapoli 

6-8 — Suburban  Newspaper  Section,  National  Newspaper  Association 
Bellevue  Stratford  Hotel,  Philadelphia. 

9-11 — National  Newspaper  Association,  Government  Relations  Workshop, 
Washington  Hotel,  Washington,  D.C. 

9-11 — Mid-Atlantic  Newspaper  Mechanical  Conference  Bellevue-Stratford 
Hotel,  Philadelphia. 

12-13 — Advertising  Executives  Association  of  Ohio  Daily  Newspapers 
Netherland-Hilton,  Cincinnati. 

12-14 — Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  Mechanical  Conferenc* 
(Eastern  and  Western  Divisions),  Roosevelt  Hotel,  New  Orleans. 

12-17 — J.  C.  Penney-University  of  Missouri  Journalism  Awards  Honors 
Conference  and  Workshop,  School  of  Journalism,  Columbia. 

12-24— American  Press  Institute,  Seminar  for  City  Editors  (for  newspapers 
under  50,000  circulation)  Columbia  University,  New  York  City. 

14 — Connecticut  Newspaper  Association,  Park  Plaza  Hotel,  New  Haven. 

17 -  New  Jersey  Press  Association,  Newspaper  Circulation  Conference. 
Nassau  Inn,  Princeton. 

18- 20 — Midwest  Circulation  Managers  Association,  Hotel  Muehlebacli, 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 

19- 21 — Central  States  Circulation  Managers  Association,  Chicago-Sheraton 
Hotel,  Chicago. 

19-21 — Texas  Daily  Newspapers  Association,  Fort  Brown  Hotel,  Brownsville 
Texas. 

24 — U.S.  Basketball  Writers  Association,  Brown  Hotel,  Louisville,  Ky. 

24-25 — Associated  Press  Association  of  Florida,  Daytona  Beach. 

29-30 — Illinois  Daily  Newspaper  Markets  Retail-General  Advertising  Man 
agers  Workshop,  Illinois  Union,  University  of  Illinois,  Urbana. 


1 —  Sigma  Delta  Chi,  Region  II,  Mary  Graydon  Hall,  American  Universitji 
Washington,  D.C. 

2- 14 — American  Press  Institute  Seminar  on  Pictures,  Columbia  University, 

New  York  City. 

6 —  Certified  Audit  of  Circulations,  Overseas  Press  Club,  New  York  City. 

7- 9 — Mid  Atlantic  Region  (Three),  National  Press  Photographers  Associa*, 

tion  annual  education  seminar  and  business  conference,  Robert  Treat 
Hotel,  Newark,  N.J. 

9-11 — Inter-State  Circulation  Managers'  Association,  Marriott  Motor  Hotal,[ 
Saddle  Brook,  N.J. 

9-11 — Pacific  Northwest  Classified  Advertising  Managers  Associatior^i 
Tapadera  Motel,  Pendleton,  Ore. 

14-15 — Louisiana  Press  Association  Annual  Convention,  Monteleone  Hotel, 
New  Orleans. 

16-18 — Ohio  Circulation  Managers,  Sheraton  Gibson  Hotel,  Cincinnati. 
16-28 — American  Press  Institute  Seminar  for  Classified  Advertising  Mae- 
agers,  Columbia  University,  New  York  City. 

18- 19 — Mid-Atlantic  Circulation  Managers  Association,  John  Marshall  Hotel 
Richmond,  Va. 

19- 22 — American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors,  Shoreham  Hotel,  Wash 
ington,  D.C. 

20- 22 — Nebraska  Press  Association,  93rd  annual  convention.  Hotel  Lincoln 
Lincoln.  , 

24-27 — American  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel 
New  York  City. 

26 — Connecticut  Daily  Newspaper  Association,  Hotel  Barclay,  New  YoHi 
City. 

30-Mey  12  — American  Press  Institute,  Seminar  for  Telegraph  Editors  and 
Copy  Desk  Chiefs,  Columbia  University,  New  York  City. 
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It  takes  a  skilled, 
perceptive  and  articulate 
observer  to  report  on 
the  exciting  drama 
of  modern  Japan... 


That’s  why  Don  Shannon  is  in  Tokyo  today 


It  takes  a  reporter  of  unusual  sensitivity  and  ability  to 
tell  the  complex  story  of  Japan  today.  Don  Shannon, 
head  of  the  Los  Angeles  Times  bureau  in  Tokyo,  is 
such  a  reporter.  A  lively  curiosity  about  people  and 
places— and  rare  talent  in  interpreting  events— have  led 
him  through  five  continents  in  his  20-year  career  as  a 
foreign  correspondent. 

Shannon  is  imiquely  qualified  to  evaluate  the  accom¬ 
plishments  of  modem  Japan;  to  assay  its  stability,  to 
measure  the  changes  which  have  swept  through  its 
society,  to  weigh  its  contribution  in  the  struggle  against 


Communism.  Before  his  Tokyo  assignment.  Shannon 
performed  brilliantly  in  covering  De  Gaulle’s  postwar  rise 
to  power.  He  reported  the  struggles  in  the  new  African 
nations.  He  saw  the  first  signs  of  foment  in  Rhodesia. 

It  is  to  men  like  Shannon,  stationed  in  every  strategic 
news  area,  that  The  Los  Angeles  Times  looks  for  wide- 
ranging,  balanced,  exclusive  coverage  of  the  news.  It  is 
men  like  this  whose  professional  excellence  characterizes 
the  newspaper  they  represent.  And  it  is  men  like  this  who 
have  earned  and  retained  the  confidence  of  western 
America’s  largest  and  most  influential  audience. 


The  Los  Angeles  Times 

LARGEST  CIRCULATION  IN  THE  WEST  -  6.5  150  EVERY  WFFKn.v  ,  ...  r... 


Union-Sun  &  Journal,  Lockport,  N.Y. 


Proper  Planning... 

IS  me  basic  Key,  important 
to  any  well-regulated 
newspaper  operation 

Special  effort  has  been  made  to  design  this 
27,000  sq.  ft.  plant  to  be  harmonious  and 
complementary  to  its  surroundings  in  a 
residential  area,  but  proper  planning  is  the  basic 
key,  important  to  any  well-regulated  newspaper 
operation. 

The  Editorial,  Advertising  and  Composing  areas 
are  contiguous  to  each  other.  The  use  of  pass 
windows  and  automated  conveyor  systems 
result  in  a  minimum  traffic  flow.  The  Press  room 
is  centrally  located  and  papers  move  directly  to 
the  mail  room  for  bundling  and  loading  onto 
trucks  in  an  enclosed  truck  area. 

LOCKWOOD 

GREENE 

ENGINEERS,  INC. 

NEW  YORK,  N.  Y.  10017  200  Park  Ave..  Pan-Am  Building 

BOSTON,  MASS.  SPARTANBURG,  S.  C. 


J^CLu  ^rwin  ^  C^oiv 


★  ★  ★ 


umn 


★  ★ 


Readers  who  have  enjoyed  verses  here  by  Tom  Pease. 

former  newspaperman  and  author  of  a  novel  with  a  news¬ 
paper  background,  for  nearly  two  decades  will  be  sorry  to 
know  be  is  ill.  They  may  send  best  wishes  to  Room  9021-W, 
I’.S.  Veterans  Hospital,  f'irst  Ave.  and  24th  St.,  New  York.  His 
brother,  Arch  G.  Pease,  publisher  of  the  Anoka  County  Union. 
Anoka.  Minn.,  and  four  other  weeklies,  visited  Tom  (and  E&P) 
last  week.  Below  are  three  more  of  Tom's  verses  from  our 
copious  file: 

.Achievement  of  A  Moron 

The  real  name  I  have  eonie  to  know 
Of  that  Pro  Bono  Puhlieo; 

A  stranger  who  li^-es  in  his  region 
Tells  me  the  fellow's  name  is  I.egion. 

^Tom  Pease 

Undependable  ISeus  Sources 

^'ise  and  dedicated  news-hounds 

Do  not  waste  their  time  on  booze-hounds. 

Vi'ho  when  babbling  in  their  beer  say 
What  is  fantasy  or  hearsay. 

—Tom  Pease 

Assistance  ISeeded 

Truth  crushed  to  earth  shall  rise  again. 

But  sometimes  months  and  years  has  Iain 
Till  journalistic  gals  and  guys 
Possessed  the  guts  to  help  it  rise. 

— ^Tom  Pease 

— Main  Rich,  Atlantic  City,  now  retired,  and  former  editor, 
If  est  Point  (Ga.)  Valley  Times-News,  writes:  “After  a  few  years 
as  an  editor,  1  found  a  simple  way  to  determine  whether  a 
reporter  or  deskman  was  doing  a  good  job.  The  answer  can  be 
found  in  how'  he  uses  the  dictionary.  If  he  goes  to  the  big 
book  frequently,  it  shows  that  he  doesn’t  know  how  to  use 
the  proper  w'ords  or  spell  them  correctly.  If  he  never  thumbs 
a  dictionary,  it  is  indication  that  he  is  guessing  much  of  the 
time  and  turning  in  sloppy  copy.  If  he  looks  up  words  only 
four  or  five  times  a  week,  it  shows  that  he  is  w’ell  prepared 
in  both  grammar  and  usage,  but  cares  enough  to  want  to  be 
sure.  That,  to  me,  means  he  is  doing  a  capable  job.  I’d  be 
interested  to  know-  if  any  other  editors  are  using  the  dictionary 
to  evaluate  editorial  personnel.” 

— At  28,  Edward  H.  Wentworth  Jr.,  editor,  Hollywood  (Fla.) 
Sun-Tattler,  is  the  youngest  editor  of  a  Scripps-Howard  News¬ 
paper  and  one  of  the  youngest  of  a  daily  newspaper  in  the 
nation.  .  .  .  An  old  friend.  Henry  E.  Mooberry  Jr.,  press 
officer.  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  U.S.,  with  national 
headquarters  in  Washington,  writes  that  the  1,350,000  members 
back  the  call  of  Rep.  Richard  Roudebush  (R.-Ind.)  for  a 
commemorative  stamp  honoring  the  late  Ernie  Pyle,  war  cor¬ 
respondent.  .  .  .  Managing  Editor  Gil  Smith,  Utica  (N.  Y.) 
Observer-Dispatch,  reports  that  a  young  mother,  Mrs.  Mary 
L.  S.  Clyne,  walked  into  the  newsroom  looking  for  a  job  and 
in  a  few  months,  with  absolutely  no  experience,  has  developed 
into  an  excellent  headline  writer,  with  a  flair  for  word  usage 
that  makes  her  particularly  good  on  the  humor  or  sadness  from 
the  day’s  file.  Three  examples:  “Calories  the  Biggest  Waist- 
Makers  of  All:  Girth  Control:  Answer  to  a  Growing  Popula¬ 
tion”;  “Famous  Lross  Words — AMC  Shareholders  to  Miss  6th 
Dividend”;  (about  shoplifters)  “The  Christmas  Seizin’  Has 
Begun.”  ,  .  .  Terse  verse  headline  in  the  Springs  Valley  (Ind.) 
Herald:  “Up  the  Aerial/Down  the  Stair/OfI  Fly  Four/Cell 
Left  Bare.” 
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In  1966,  total  advertising  linage  in  the 
Globe-Democrat  went  up  7.8%.  That’s  an 
increase  of  2,024,555  lines — to  28,057,013 
lines  in  all. 


Sound  like  the  same  old  line?  Happily,  it  is. 
In  fact,  under  present  ownership  since  1955, 
our  total  ad  linage  has  gone  up  31.3%! 


The  reasons  for  this  formidable  growth  are 
not  hard  to  come  by.  More  people  read  the 
Globe  every  day.  They  like  what  they  read. 
And  buy  what  they  see  advertised.  A  vicious 
circle?  Not  for  us,  it  isn’t. 


In  St.  Unit  salesman  shaaU  be  the 

^l.?fouis  (Blobe-lDemotTat 

Represented  nationally  by  Moloney,  Regan  &  Schmitt 


Source:  Media  Records 
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editorial 


Control  by  Judiciary 

The  language  used  by  Circuit  Judge  Herbert  C.  Pasclien  in  the  rules 
he  set  for  coverage  of  the  forthcoming  Speck  trial  in  Peoria  is 
indicative  of  a  judicial  desire  to  control  not  only  what  goes  on  in  his 
courtroom,  which  the  Supreme  Court  has  said  is  his  prerogative,  but 
to  control  what  apjjears  in  the  public  prints.  The  Supreme  Court  has 
not  yet  delegated  such  authority  to  any  judge. 

The  restrictions  on  coverage  of  the  trial,  announced  by  Judge 
Paschen,  go  far  beyond  what  the  High  Court  intended  in  its  Shep¬ 
pard  case  decision.  In  addition,  his  attempt  to  dictate  what  may  or  may 
not  be  published  amounts  to  prior  restraint.  The  judge  said  neither 
photographs,  nor  names  and  addresses  of  “selected,  excused  or  pros¬ 
pective  jurors”  may  “be  released  or  published”  until  after  the  verdict. 
He  said  further  that  nothing  except  that  which  occurs  in  open  court 
“will  be  disseminated,”  which  means  published.  The  dictum,  “you 
can’t  print  that,”  is  abhorrent  to  the  constitutional  guarantee  of  a 
free  press. 

The  judge’s  first  ruling  that  reporters  couldn’t  even  see  a  copy  of 
the  transcript  was  in  contradiction  of  his  desire  to  have  the  trial 
rejjorted  fairly  and  accurately.  When  a  reporter  can’t  check  his  notes 
against  the  official  record  it  is  an  invitation  to  inaccuracy.  Later  the 
judge  eased  this  rule  to  jjermit  rejxirters  to  check  one  copy  of  the  tran¬ 
script  only  in  the  courtroom.  This  is  still  a  prior  restraint.  What  is  said 
in  open  court  is  public  information  and  should  not  be  withheld  or 
suppressed  in  any  way.  As  E&P  went  to  press,  the  judge  agreed  that 
reporters  could  obtain  copies  of  the  transcript. 

The  attempt  to  maintain  secrecy  as  to  the  names  of  jurors,  selected 
or  excused  or  prosjiective,  is  unwarranted.  The  public-at-large  is  to 
be  prevented  frcm  knowing  what  some  of  the  public  in  the  court¬ 
room  is  privileged  to  know. 

No  resjx>nsible  newspaper  wants  to  publish  anything  that  will  in¬ 
terfere  with  the  rights  of  any  defendant  to  a  fair  trial  but  Judge  Pas- 
chen’s  rules  go  far  beyond  courtroom  procedures  necessar)’  for  that 
purpose. 


Advertising  Regulation 

E  don’t  think  the  communications  media  of  this  country  which 
survive  on  atlvertising  are  doing  enough  to  tell  the  public  of 
the  significance  of  the  consistent  attacks  on  advertising  emanating 
from  various  dejjartments  of  the  federal  government. 

.\n  attorney  for  Procter  &:  Gamble,  one  of  the  nation’s  largest  ad¬ 
vertisers,  has  said:  “The  most  alarming  development  ...  is  the  pos¬ 
sibility  that  advertising  will  be  judged  to  be  an  economic  and  so¬ 
cial  evil,  with  the  further  possibility  that  it  will  be  totally  regulated 
in  l)oth  content  and  amount.” 

Contrary  to  the  reasons  put  forth  by  government  that  it  is  acting 
in  this  area  in  the  public  interest,  it  is  the  public  that  has  the  most 
to  lose  by  regulation  and  restriction.  All  media,  in  which  the  public  also 
has  a  primary  interest,  runs  a  close  second. 
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“//  we  confess  our  sins,  he  is  faithful  and 
fust  to  forgive  us  our  sins,"  I  John  9 
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established  March.  (892;  the  Fourth  Estate 
March  I,  1894;  Editor  &  Publisher,  June  29, 
1901;  Advertising.  January  22,  1925. 
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Chicago:  Gerald  B.  Healey,  Midwest  Editor. 
Harry  B.  Mulllnix,  Grant  Biddle,  Advertising 
Representatives;  360  North  Michigan  Ave., 
60601.  Phone:  312-782-4898. 
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Bureau  of  Cireulationt 


Member,  American 
Busineu  Preas  Inc. 
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WORDS 

For  many  years  I  have  been  a  reader  of 
Roy  H.  Copperud’s  Editorial  Workshop. 
It  has  been  a  continuing  source  of  enjoy¬ 
ment  and  edification. 

The  column  “The  Greeks  Had  a  Word” 
(Feb.  11),  raised  a  couple  of  questions. 

I  think  the  usual  spelling  of  “caught  in 
the  act”  is  inflagrante  delicto,  rather  than 
flagrant. 

Nolo  contendere  is  not  exactly  “the 
equivalent  of  a  guilty  plea”,  and  I  think 
it  is  important  to  understand  the  differ¬ 
ence.  There  are  several  cases,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  where  the  cost  of  mounting  a  de¬ 
fense  would  exceed  the  cost  of  the  penalty. 
In  such  cases,  nolo  contendere  is  a  useful 
plea  for  the  individual  who  wants  to  save 
money,  whether  he  is  guilty  or  not. 

While  a  plea  of  nolo  contendere  may 
bring  on  the  same  penalty  as  a  plea  of 
guilty,  the  former  does  not  stop  a  not 
guilty  plea  in  any  collateral  proceedings. 

This  may  seem  like  a  fine  point,  but  it 
occurred  to  me  that  someone  might  some¬ 
day  face  a  libel  charge  somewhere  for  fail¬ 
ing  to  appreciate  the  distinction. 

Thomas  N.  Billings 

La  Jolla.  Calif. 

»  «  « 

S200  MINIMUM 

The  E&P  report  (Feb.  4)  on  the  Wire 
Service  Guild  membership  voting  accept¬ 
ance  of  a  new  contract  with  Associated 
Press  .stated:  “Newspaper  reporters  in  five 
cities— the  latest  being  Denver  and  Stock- 
ton.  Calif., — have  a  $200  minimum  in 
Guild  contracts  ...” 

According  to  our  records  newspaper 
reporters  in  11  cities  have  a  $200-a-week 
minimum  in  their  Guild  contracts.  The 
cities:  Qeveland.  Stockton.  Denver,  San 
Jose,  Minneapolis.  Sacramento.  San  Fran¬ 
cisco.  Oakland.  St.  Louis.  New  York  and 
Washington. 

Experienced  newspaper  reporters  are 
currently  (now,  today)  being  paid  a  mini¬ 
mum  of  $200  or  more  a  week  under  Guild 
contracts  in  Washington.  New  York,  St. 
Louis.  Oakland  and  San  Francisco.  In  the 
other  cities  listed  top  reporter  minimums 
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will  go  to  $200  some  time  during  the  term 
of  Guild  contracts  now  in  effect. 

Jim  Cesmk 

.\merican  Newspaper  Guild, 

Washington,  D.C. 

*  «  * 

TEACHER’S  PAY 

In  your  Dec.  31st  issue  was  a  letter  from 
Frank  Ahlgren  saying,  in  effect,  that  we 
need  more  experienced  teachers  in  our 
journalism  schools — teachers  who  have 
more  than  “academic  and  theoretical  wings 
to  sustain  them.” 

At  the  present  time  I  am  a  graduate 
student  in  journalism,  37  years  old,  with  a 
wife  and  three  children.  After  nearly  10 
years  of  active  newspapering,  mostly  in 
advertising,  I  decided  to  return  for  my 
master’s  degree  in  order  to  enter  college 
teaching. 

At  pre.sent  I  work  approximately  % 
time  on  the  student  daily  newspaper,  and 
my  wife  works  full  time.  Between  the  two 
of  us,  we  bring  home  roughly  two-thirds 
the  amount  1  was  making  alone  just  a  few 
short  months  ago.  Unable  to  devote  full 
time  to  the  project.  I  will  get  my  master’s 
degree  in  about  a  year  and  a  half,  perhaps 
slightly  longer. 

Until  the  media  people  themselves  exert 
the  necessary  pressures  to  bring  about 
both  better-trained  teachers  and  students, 
the  system  will  continue  to  function  much 
as  it  has  in  the  past,  .serving  neither  stu¬ 
dents  nor  media  as  effectively  as  it  might. 

The  media  could,  for  example,  exert 
pressure  to  get  journalism  schools  to 
evaluate  and  give  some  academic  credit 
for  experience  in  the  field. 

In  addition,  media-spon.sored  fellowships 
for  promising  teachers  should  be  available 
in  larger  numbers  and  pay  far  more  than 
present  ones. 

Ron  Dykf. 

Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 

*  *  * 

DID  YOU  HEAR? 

The  Newspaper  Fund,  Dept.  F..  P.  0. 
Box  300  Princeton.  New  Jersey  (08.')40) 
does  not  know  this  tribute  is  being  written, 
nor  does  the  Nashville  Tennessean,  hut 
out  at  Washington  State  University  five 
journalism  classes  started  their  spring 
semester  work  Feb.  13  by  a  33  minute  pur¬ 
suit  of  the  reportorial  adventures  in  depth 
reporting  by  Frank  Ritter. 

“Did  You  Hear  What  I  Said?”  is  "the 
only  motion  picture  of  modern  years  to 
surpass  its  blurb  which  modestly  says  “It 
is  a  unique  motion  picture  about  news¬ 
paper  reporting.” 

Strike  a  blow  in  your  aiea  for  recruiting 
of  better  young  minds  for  the  news  profes¬ 
sion.  Extend  “Did  You’s  .  .  ”  impact. 
By  our  taking  a  look  too  as  it  is  shown,  the 
film  may  shake  up  old  ideas  in  need  of 
rethinking.  What  can  we  oldsters  lose? 

Maywro  Hicks 
Washington  State  University 
Pullman.  Wash. 

*  *  •» 

‘TO  SWEAT” 

In  a  letter  (Feb.  Harold  Winerip  of 
the  Boston  Traveler  laboriously  upholds 
his  right  to  use  “transpire”  in  the  sense  of 
“to  occur.” 

25,  1967 


Mr.  Winerip  may  be  interested  to  know 
that  in  French,  from  which  we  took  the 
word,  “transpirer”  means  “to  sweat.” 

Richard  Abbott 

Montreal 

*  «  « 

THE  APOLLO  STORY 

Frank  Murray’s  wrapup  of  the  Apollo  1 
tragedy  coverage  was  generally  fair  and 
accurate.  But  in  defense  of  the  press  at 
Cape  Kennedy,  I  would  like  to  correct  the 
implication  that  newsmen  here  were  not 
on  the  job  when  the  accident  occurred. 

No  reporter  was  present  at  Cape  Ken¬ 
nedy  because  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration  does  not  permit 
newsmen  in  the  blockhouse  during  major 
tests  or  launches.  Even  if  we  had  been 
present,  our  telephone  lines  would  have 
been  immediately  disconnected — just  as 
telephones  available  to  the  blockhouse 
crew  were  cut  off. 

The  wire  services  and  local  newspapers 
had  been  following  the  progress  of  the  test 
at  the  Apollo  1  launch  pad  throughout  the 
day  in  the  only  ways  available  to  us — 
periodic  telephone  calls  from  a  NASA  in¬ 
formation  officer  inside  the  blockhouse  to 
the  NASA  press  center,  located  10  miles 
away  outside  Cape  Kennedy  gates,  coupled 
with  information  through  unofficial  chan¬ 
nels.  Cape  Kennedy  is  a  military  installa¬ 
tion  and  newsmen  are  not  permitted  to 
roam  freely. 

When  official  NASA  reports  from  the 
blockhouse  suddenly  ceased,  conflicting 
rumors  occasionally  did  slip  through 
NASA’s  cloak  of  security. 

But  what  reputable  newsman  is  going  to 
put  out  bulletins  on  a  story  of  such  mag¬ 
nitude  when  his  only  foundation  is  un- 
attributable,  unconfirmed  and  conflicting 
rumors? 

Jim  Strothman 

The  Associated  Press, 

Cocoa  Beach.  Fla. 
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Short  Takes 

During  World  War  II,  Wes  Gallagher, 
the  AP’s  general  manager  since  1962, 
was  a  wary  correspondent  and  for  a 
time  headed  the  AP’s  w'ar  coverage. — 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

• 

Jayne  Mansfield  arrived  in  South 
Vietnam  in  a  silver  miniskirt,  black 
boots,  a  brown  seater  and  a  blushing 
smile. — St.  Joseph  (Mo.)  Newa-Press. 

m 

She  definitely  over-slays  her  role  as 
the  female  script  writer. — Fort  Worth 
(Tex.)  Star-Telegram. 

• 

He  overcame  a  bit  of  line  trouble  to 
register  lust  right  as  J.  B.  Biggley. — 
Lancaster  (Pa.)  Intelligencer  Journal. 

• 

Or,  does  this  suggest  that  Federal 
judges  who  already  are  school  superin¬ 
tendents,  hospital  administrators,  bus 
drivers,  conductors,  etc.,  must  also  take 
on  duties  of  wardens  and  turkeys? — 
Troy  (Ala.)  Messenger, 
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Which  has  a  local  market  story  to  tell. 
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229  W.  43d  St. ,  New  York  1 0036; 
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Guild  Irresponsibly  Smeared 
By  CIA  Story,  Leader  Claims 


Rosenstock  Defends  Programs 
To  Help  Foreign  Journalists 


By  'Fony  Brenna 

Arthur  Rosenstock,  president  T 
of  the  American  Newspaper  ued 


anything  other  than  providing 

Is  Programs  a  statement  from  the 

Guild’s  executive  officers  said: 
OUrnalistS  “initial  assistance  was  sought 

and  received  from  the  AFL-CIO 
and  from  the  Solidarity  Fund  of 
the  International  Confederation 
of  Free  Trade  Unions.  Letters 
The  Guild’s  president  contin-  requesting  assistance  were  ad- 
dr  “I  have  attended  many  dressed  to  approximately  50 


Guild,  declared  himself  to  be  overseas  congresses  and  meet-  American  funds  and  founda- 

“shocked  and  amazed’’  at  the  ings.  Their  sole  and  entire  pur-  tions. 

implications  being  drawn  from  pose  was  to  help  teach  foreign  “Through  January  31,  1967, 
the  allegation  that  the  Guild  has  journalists  the  fundamentals  of  financial  assistance  totaling  $1,- 
l)een  engaged  in  a  broad  inter-  their  crafts  and  to  help  them  004,000.00  has  been  received  by 

national  program  since  1960  form  unions  to  better  their  the  Guild,  and  used  solely  for  its 

through  a  subsidy  of  nearly  $1-  working  conditions.  It  is  ridicu-  international  affairs  program, 
million  supplied  by  the  Central  lous  to  suggest  otherwise.  from  the  labor  movement  ($10,- 

Intelligence  Agency.  “When  we  set  up  our  inter-  and  from  five  foundations, 

Rosenstock  told  Fl&P  the  national  program  in  1960  we 
whole  story  was  now  being  used  had  plenty  of  experience  of  ($200,000),  the  Aridrew  Hamil- 
“to  blacken  the  name  of  the  political  activity  within  our  own  Fund  of  Philadelphia  ($90,- 
(iuild  which  has  done  a  fine  job  union.  We  threw  the  Commies  *\(^(^)»  tM  Broad-High  Founda- 
with  its  international  program,”  out  of  the  Guild  nationally  in  of  Columbus,  O.  ($343,000), 

and  was  providing  a  “field-day  1945  and  out  of  the  New  York  Chesapeake  Foundation  of 

for  muck-rakers  and  character  Guild  in  1947.  Baltimore  ($328,000)  and  the 

assassins.’’  would  a^ree  that  in  setting  ^ai-den  Trust  of  Cleveland 

1  would  agiee  that  in  setting  (533  pop)  -phe  first  two  termi- 

He  took  particular  exception  up  our  mtemational  program  assistance  in  196.3 

to  columns  written  by  Pete  we  did  not  want  to  see  com-  respectively;  the  oth- 

Hamill  in  the  AVu-  York  Po,t  niun.st  mfluences  take  over  ^ave  made  grants  within 
—  the  newspaper  where  Rosen-  journalistic  activity  in  Latin  year 

stock  works  as  a  librarian  —  America.  The  Communist-con- 

and  by  Jimmy  Breslin  in  the  trolled  Inteimational  Organiza-  “The  Guild  has  no  knowledge 
World  Journal  Tribune.  tion  of  Joumalists  was  spending  that  any  of  the  money  came 


—  the  newspaper  where  Rosen-  journalistic  activity  in  Latin  year 

stock  works  as  a  librarian  —  America.  The  Communist-con- 

and  by  Jimmy  Breslin  in  the  trolled  Inteimational  Organiza-  “The  Guild  has  no  knowledge 
World  Journal  Tribune.  tion  of  Joumalists  was  spending  that  any  of  the  money  came 

(Hamill  wrote:  “Arthur  Ros-  tens  of  millions  of  dollars  on  a  from  the  Central  Intelligence 
enstock,  president  of  the  Guild,  world-wide  basis  to  gain  control  Agency  or  any  other  U.S.  or 
says  that  he  knows  nothing  of  of  newspaper  unions  and  work-  other  government  source.  The 
the  CIA’s  involvement.  If  that  ors  in  emergent  nations.  Guild  has  never  used  its  inter- 

is  true,  he  should  resign  im-  “Sure,  we  needed  finance,  but  national  affairs  program  as  a 
mediately  .  .  .’’  Breslin  charged  we  weren’t  going  to  any  federal  forum  to  deliver  anything  but 
the  Guild  with  having  “been  spy  agency  for  it  .  .  .  the  Guild  trade  union  message.  No  one 
caught  running  the  most  out-  through  its  officers  in  Washing-  sought  to  have  it  do  other- 
right  red-light  house  the  news-  ton  wrote  to  Funds  and  received  wise. 

paper  business  ever  has  seen.’’)  support.  As  far  as  I  know  those  The  Guild’s  statement  (issued 
“Such  comments  typify  the  ir-  funds  supported  our  program  on  Peb.  18)  also  said  that  the  union 
^responsible  conclusions  that  are  a  no-strings-attached  basis,  was  inquiring  into  the  published 
being  drawn  from  this  still  un-  That’s  why  I’m  shocked  and  allegations  and  would  “immedi- 
proven  allegation  of  CIA  money  amazed  by  the  implications  ately  terminate  its  association 
being  used  to  finance  our  over-  which  are  now  being  drawn  .  .  .’’  with  any  foundation  found  to  be 
seas  operations,’’  said  Rosen-  From  Washington,  Charles  A.  linked  to  the  CIA,  and,  if  neces- 
stock.  “Let  me  tell  you  —  and  Perlick  Jr.,  Guild  secretary-  sary,  will  seek  alternative 
I  can’t  say  it  strongly  enough  treasurer,  told  E&P:  “In  the  in-  sources  of  financial  assistance 
as  president  of  the  Guild  I  temational  labor  movement,  one  to  carry  on  its  overseas  program 
can  say  categorically  that  there  of  the  subjects  always  being  dis-  through  free  and  democratic 
was  no  indication  that  the  foun-  cussed  is  how  to  get  money  to  trade  union  processes.” 
dation  grants  for  Latin  Amer-  finance  operations.  When  we  de-  First  step  in  the  investiga- 
ican  programs  and  other  over-  cided  to  expand  our  interna-  tion,  said  Perlik,  would  be  di- 
^as  operations  came  from  the  tional  program  we  drew  up  a  rect  inquiries  to  the  “funds  in 
CIA.  And,  what’s  more,  anyone  list  of  funds  likely  to  be  of  help,  question.”  He  did  not  know  how 
who  tries  to  suggest  that  such  then  wrote  to  them  stating  our  long  the  probe  would  take, 
money  was  used  to  influence,  to  case.  There  was  no  indication  at  Asked  if  the  Guild  would  go 
control  or  to  make  us  influence  that  time,  nor  since,  that  the  directly  to  the  CIA  if  the  infor- 
loreign  newsmen,  is  utterly  funds  now  being  described  as  mation  was  not  obtainable  di- 
wrong  .  .  conduits  were  interested  in  rectly  from  the  Funds,  Perlik 
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said,  “I  really  don’t  know'  at  this 
stage ;  anyway,  who  ever  got 
anything  out  of  the  CIA?” 

Guild  headquarters  was  criti¬ 
cal  of  a  story  published  in  the 
Philadelphia  Inquirer  which 
quoted  William  J.  Farson,  ex¬ 
ecutive  vicepresident,  as  saying 
that  there  was  a  possibility  that 
the  money  might  have  been  in¬ 
tended  to  influence  foi'eign  jour¬ 
nalists  to  pro-American  points 
of  view.  This  report  was  de¬ 
scribed  by  Guild  officers  as  “in¬ 
accurate,”  and  “unfortunately, 
given  w'ide  coverage  in  Europe.” 

Farson,  a  former  Philadel¬ 
phia  newspaper  employe,  was 
also  reported  as  saying:  “I  can 
tell  you  this,  if  any  foundation 
ever  tried  to  influence  our  work, 
we  w'ould  not  accept  contribu¬ 
tions  from  them.  In  any  case, 
these  reports  make  it  practically 
impossible  for  us  to  continue 
our  international  w'ork.  Any¬ 
thing  we  proposed  now  would 
be  suspect.  The  only  thing  left 
to  do  is  to  pull  out.” 

In  Officers’  Reports 

Guild  spokesman,  in  conver¬ 
sation  with  E&P,  did  not  indi¬ 
cate  that  so  far  there  had  been 
widespread  condemnation  among 
the  union’s  membership  of  the 
Guild’s  alleged  utilization  of 
government  money.  They  de¬ 
scribed  a  protesting  telegram 
from  Xew  York  Times  Guild 
members  as  having  “a  mere 
three  signatures.”  They  said 
there  had  been  no  official  com¬ 
munication  from  New  York 
News  members  who  were  re¬ 
ported  to  be  starting  a  petition 
requiring  national  officers  to  call 
a  general  membership  meeting 
to  explain  the  Guild’s  asserted 
links.  The  petition,  which  was 
posted  on  the  newsroom  bulletin 
board,  declared  that  the  allega¬ 
tion  had  “misdemeaned  the  rep¬ 
utation  of  American  journalism 
throughout  the  world.” 

The  telegram  from  Times 
staffers  charged  Guild  officers 
with  violating  the  union  consti¬ 
tution  by  failing  to  list  the  foun¬ 
dation  grants  in  general  ac¬ 
counts  audits  in  the  Guild  Re¬ 
porter,  the  union  newspaper. 

Perlik  said  the  officers  had 
interpreted  the  constitution  as 
not  requiring  them  to  list  the 
grants  in  general  audits.  The 
grants  were  included  in  officers’ 
reports  to  the  ANG  convention, 
through  regular  reports  to  quar¬ 
terly  meetings  of  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Executive  board,  and 
through  periodic  stories  in  the 
Guild  Reporter  which  went  to 
all  members. 

(Continued  on  page  10) 


Guild'CIA 

{Continued  from  paqe  9) 


ANG  carries  out  its  activities 
in  Latin  America  through  the 
Inter- American  Federation  of 
Working  Newspapermen's  Or¬ 
ganizations.  Perlik  is  a  co-chair¬ 
man  of  the  organization  along 
with  Jaime  Humerex  Seleme  of 
Bolivia. 


tional  Federation  of  Journal¬ 
ists,  in  Brussels.  The  Guild 
makes  contributions  to  the  in¬ 
ternational  federation  for  these 
purposes,  and  members  of  the 
ANG  frequently  participate  in 
these  activities,  mainly  semi¬ 
nars  in  journalism  techniques. 
The  federation  is  an  association 
of  journalists’  organizations  and 
unions  from  non-Communist 
countries. 

Further  comment  on  the 
Guild’s  alleged  link  with  the 


D.A.  Miffed 
By  Scoop  On 
JFK  Probe 

New'  Orleans 
The  New  Orleans  Statea-Item 
disclosed  District  Attomey  Jim 
Garrison’s  secret  inve.stigation 


Mrs.  James  said  the  district 
attorney  told  her  “I  will  not 
comment  on  this.  I  refuse  to 
confiini  or  deny  it.” 

“If  he  had  said  this  would 
damage  his  investigation,  I 
don’t  believe  we  would  have  pub¬ 
lished  it,”  she  remarked  later. 
“At  least  that  would  have  been 
my  lecommendation.” 

('.opyrigliled  Slor> 

The  States-Item  ran  a  copy¬ 
righted  story  in  all  editions  Fri- 


The  officers’  report  to  the  1964 
convention  at  Long  Beach,  Calif, 
made  the  first  reference  to  the 
foundations  w'hich  are  now  being 
identified  as  conduits  for  CIA 
funds.  It  stated: 

“With  the  exception  of  the 
per  capita  fees  of  our  affilia¬ 
tions,  and  the  expense  of  the 
first  delegate  to  the  biennial 
congresses  of  each  organization. 
Guild  members’  dues  have  not 
l)een  used  to  finance  these  activi¬ 
ties.  Instead,  the  Guild  has  ap¬ 
pealed  to  a  number  of  founda¬ 
tions  for  assistance. 

“During  the  past  year,  for 
example,  the  Asia  Foundation 
has  been  of  considerable  help 
on  the  IFJ  program,  and  the 
Chesapeake  Foundation  of  Bal¬ 
timore,  the  Broad-High  Foun¬ 
dation  of  Cleveland  and  the  An¬ 
drew  Hamilton  Fund  of  Phila¬ 
delphia  have  largely  financed 
the  general  operations  of  the 
Guild’s  international  activities.” 

The  ANG’s  international  af¬ 
fairs  representative,  John  Sloan, 
drew  a  salary  of  $10,400  and  an 
expense  allowance  of  $12,088  in 
the  year  ended  April  30,  1964.  A 
.second  representative,  Ronald  A. 
Watts,  was  paid  $9,469  in  salary 
and  $7,979  in  expenses. 

According  to  the  report. 
Watts  made  a  number  of  v'isits 
into  Africa  in  the  first  year  of 
his  assignment  and  in  the  second 
year  he  made  a  swing  through 
Asia.  His  wife,  Sarah,  edited  the 
Journalist’s  World,  the  IFJ 
magazine.  Both  were  members 
of  the  Rochester  (N.Y.)  News¬ 
paper  Guild. 

Emphasis  on  Education 

Referring  to  its  work  in  Latin 
America,  tJie  Guild  report  de¬ 
clared,  “the  idea  has  been  to 
introduce  as  many  people  as 
possible  to  basic  trade  union 
principles.  An  effort  has  been 
made  to  bring  young  leadership 
to  the  sessions  .  .  . 

“The  chief  emphasis  of  the 
Inter- American  Federation  gen¬ 
erally  known  as  FIOPP,  the 
Federation  Interamericana  de 
Organizaciones  de  Periodistas 
Professionales)  has  therefore 
been  upon  education.” 

The  Guild’s  activities  in  other 
parts  of  the  world,  mainly  in 
Africa  and  Asia,  are  usually 
conducted  through  the  Intema- 
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CIA  came  from  George  Meany, 
president  of  the  American  Fed¬ 
eration  of  Labor  and  Congress 
of  Industi  ial  Organizations,  with 
which  the  newspapermen’s  union 
is  affiliated. 

Meany,  during  a  Bal  Harbour, 
Fla.,  (Feb.  20)  press  conference, 
spoke  out  against  any  effort  by 
the  CIA  to  use  or  subsidize  the 
labor  movement.  He  said  he  op¬ 
posed  the  acceptance  by  unions 
of  money  from  the  CIA  or  from 
foundations  that  were  serving 
as  conduits  for  the  agency.  He 
said,  however,  that  he  did  not 
know  anything  about  the  re¬ 
ported  contributions  of  nearly 
$l-million  to  the  Guild. 

Hobby  Foundation  Aids  CIA 

The  same  day,  in  Washington, 
William  P.  Hobby  Jr.  said  the 
Hobby  Foundation  of  Houston, 
Tex.,  had  been  for  many  years 
a  conduit  for  the  transfer  of 
funds  from  the  CIA  to  various 
organizations  within  the  U.S. 
and  abroad. 

Hobby,  executive  editor  of  the 
Houston  Post,  is  a  member  of 
the  board  of  trustees  of  the 
foundation.  His  mother,  Mrs. 
Oveta  Culp  Hobby,  is  chairman 
of  the  foundation  and  also 
chairman  of  the  board  of  trus¬ 
tees  and  publisher  of  the  Post. 

The  New  York  Times  quoted 
Hobby  as  saying,  “substantial 
amounts  of  money  were  in¬ 
volved”  in  the  transfers  effected 
by  the  Hobby  Foundation  for 
the  intelligence  agency.  He  de¬ 
clined  to  say  specifically  how 
the  money  had  b^n  transferred 
to  the  foundation  before  being 
passed  on  to  designated  organ¬ 
izations.  Hobby  was  quoted  as 
saying:  “We  are  glad  to  have 
been  of  service  to  the  Federal 
Government.” 

• 

Lawyer  Appointed 
For  Labor  Relations 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Thomas  G.  Dignan,  an  at¬ 
tomey  with  the  law  firm  of 
Nixon,  Hargrave,  Devans  & 
Doyle  since  graduation  from 
Y?ile  University  Law  School  in 
1963,  has  been  named  labor  re¬ 
lations  manager  of  Gannett  Co. 
Inc.  The  appointment  was  an¬ 
nounced  by  George  J.  Dastyck, 
director  of  employe  relations. 


of  “A  Plot”  to  assassinate 
President  John  F.  Kennedy. 

A  States-Item  police  i-eporter. 
Jack  Dempsey,  got  wind  of  the 
story  last  Decembei-  when  Jack 
Ruby  was  still  alive. 

His  first  decent  lead  came 
when  he  was  checking  grand 
jury  reports.  Spotting  the  name 
of  Dave  Ferrie  on  the  list  of 
subpoenas,  Dempsey  said,  “I  be¬ 
gan  putting  two  and  two  to¬ 
gether.” 

Ferrie,  a  private  investigator, 
was  arrested  by  Garrison  im¬ 
mediately  after  the  shooting  of 
Kennedy  in  Dallas.  Ferrie  had 
been  held  for  a  short  time  and 
released. 

Dempsey  learned  from  a  good 
source  that  the  district  attorney 
had  questioned  Ferrie  and 
another  private  eye,  Joe  New- 
bough,  in  connection  with  an  in¬ 
vestigation  into  the  assassina¬ 
tion. 

On  Feb.  22,  Ferrie  was  found 
dead  in  his  apartment. 

Dempsey,  a  reporter  for  2r> 
years  and  on  the  police  beat  for 
the  past  14,  writes  a  weekly 
column  about  the  police  depart¬ 
ment.  On  Jan.  23  he  asked 
whether  or  not  a  New  Orleans 
investigation  was  really  taking 
place. 

“Deal”  With  Magazine 

He  heard  a  rumor  that  Gar¬ 
rison  was  on  the  verge  of  filing 
charges  against  one  of  several 
persons  reportedly  involved  in 
a  plot  to  assassinate  the  late 
President.  Garrison  reportedly 
had  a  deal  on  the  fire  with  Life 
magazine  for  a  story  on  his  in¬ 
vestigation. 

On  Feb.  15,  city  editor  John 
Wilds  put  Rosemary  James  onto 
the  stor>%  giving  her  the  evi¬ 
dence  Dempsey  had  gathered. 

Wilds  also  had  David  Snyder 
at  City  Hall  to  check  records  of 
Garrison’s  expenditures.  He 
found  a  total  of  $8,000  in  32  en¬ 
tries  by  the  DA’s  staff  for  travel 
and  other  expenses  between 
Nov.  25,  1966,  and  the  present 
for  “special  investigation.” 

Mrs.  James  wrote  a  story 
that  an  investigation  had  been 
launched  and  she  showed  it  to 
Garrison. 

“He  read  the  first  page,”  she 
said,  “then  he  threw  it  down  and 
refused  to  read  any  more.” 


day. 

Later  that  day,  Snyder  inter¬ 
viewed  Ferrie  and  Mrs.  James 
discovered  that  one  of  the  in¬ 
vestigative  trips  to  Miami  had 
been  to  look  for  a  Cuban  who 
reportedly  hid  behind  a  bill- 
hoard  along  Kennedy’s  parade 
)oute  in  Dallas.  These  stories 
appeared  in  the  Saturday 
States-Item  and  the  Sunday 
Times-Picaytine. 

The  next  day  —  Monday  — 
new'smen  from  all  over  the 
United  States,  Europe  and 
Canada  sw’armed  to  Garrison’s 
office.  He  announced  he  would 
hold  a  press  conference  in  the 
afternoon  and  his  secretarj’ 
asked  each  reporter  or  camera¬ 
man  to  sign  his  name  and  af¬ 
filiation. 

Some  time  later  a  Garrison 
aide  called  in  small  groups  of 
newsmen  by  name.  'The  word 
went  around  that  the  press 
conference  was  being  moved  to 
the  Fontainebleau  Motor  Hotel. 

Mrs.  James  and  Bob  Ussury, 
a  reporter  for  the  Times-Pica- 
yune,  were  told  Garrison  didn’t 
want  any  one  from  the  two  local 
newspapers  at  the  conference. 

Reporter  Bert  Hyde,  a  close 
acquaintance  of  Garrison’s  was 
barred  but  the  AP  had  three 
reporters  and  two  photogra¬ 
phers  in  the  conference,  and  the 
States-Item  obtained  their  re¬ 
ports. 

The  entire  purpose  of  the 
press  conference  appeared  to  be 
so  that  Garrison  could  reiterate 
that  he  was  conducting  an  in¬ 
vestigation,  and  complain  that 
the  newspaper’s  disclosure  would 
delay  its  end.  He  told  the  news¬ 
men  that  “anyone  who  tells  you 
I  had  an  opportunity  to  see  the  •  • 
story  beforehand  is  a  liar,”  even 
though  two  of  his  staff  were 
present  when  Mrs.  James  con¬ 
fronted  Garrison  with  the  story 
a  day  before  it  was  published. 

• 

Production  Chief 

Cincinnati 

Robert  W,  L^ch,  formerly 
mechanical  superintendent  at  the 
Catholic  Register  plant  in  Den¬ 
ver,  has  been  appointed  produc-  ' ' 
tion  director  of  the  Cinannatt 
Post  and  Times-Star.  He  is  a 
native  of  South  Dakota  and  has 
a  master’s  degree  in  accounting. 
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SCHOOL  BOARD  ELECTION 

Wayne  Flare  up  Began 
With  Partial  Quotes 

By  Edward  Rapetti 

Wayne,  N.  J.  the  editorial  office  of  the  news- 
In  the  past  two  weeks  Wayne  paper.  Newton  Miller  told  chief 
TODA\ ,  a  5-month  old,  daily  reporter  Joan  Wicssmann  he  had 
tabloid,  found  itself  in  the  middle  a  statement  to  issue  on  the  up- 
of  a  controversy  which  was  car-  coming  election  and  he  began 
ried  far  l^eyond  the  27  square  reading  it. 
miles  of  this  community.  Mrs.  Wiessmann  said  that  she 

The  central  factor  in  the  con-  suggested  to  Miller  that  she  call 
troversy,  which  was  to  see  accu-  at  his  home  and  pick  up  the 
sations  of  “bigotry”  and  “yellow  handwritten  statement  because 


journalism”  hurled  back  and  it  sounded  controversial.  She  did 
forth  by  community  officials  and  so,  asking  him  after  receiving 
private  citizens,  originated  with  the  copy,  if  he  thought  some 
remarks  made  by  Newton  Miller,  people  might  take  offense  to  his 
vicepresident  of  the  Wayne  statement— to  which  he  replied. 


Board  of  Education 


“No,”  according  to  Mrs.  Wiess- 


A  week  tefore  the  election,  mann.  He  willingly  signed  the 


Miller  submitted  to  Wayne  To¬ 
day  an  evaluation  of  five  can- 


statement  when  asked  to  do  so. 
The  next  day  the  newspaper 


didates,  competing  for  three  contained  a  front  page  story 
seats  in  a  school  board  election  which  included  excerpts  from 
in  which  an  $8.5  million  budget  Miller’s  statement.  Dan  Blum, 
also  was  at  issue.  Miller  himself  Today’s  editor  who  was  day  city 
opposed  an  increased  budget.  In  editor  of  the  New  York  Herald 
his  statement  about  the  candi-  Tribune  before  it  folded,  said 
dates  and  the  budget.  Miller  he  rewrote  the  story  from  Mrs. 
made  reference  to  two  Jewish  Wiessmann’s  without  seeing  the 
candidates,  incumbent  Jack  original  statement.  Blum  said 
Mandell  and  Robert  Kraus,  he  also  phoned  the  story  to  the 


Some  residents  deemed  these  re-  New  York  Timee  and  the  AP 
marks  to  be  anti-Semitic.  bureau  at  Newark  that  same 

^  j  *  1  afternoon. 

l^nsure  and  Apoloisv 

Paraphrasing  Miller's  state- 
Miller,  a  telephone  company  ment.  Today  reported  that  he 
executive,  was  later  censured  by  had  warned  that  if  two  Jews 
the  town  council,  the  school  were  elected  to  the  board  it 
board,  various  local  residents  could  mean  “real  financial 
and  Governor  Richard  J.  Hughes  trouble”  for  Wayne.  He  was 
for  mixing  politics  with  religious  quoted  also  as  saying  that  “most 


philosophy, 


Jewish  people  are  liberals,  espe- 


Miller  apologized  publicly  to  daily  when  it  comes  to  spending 
the  Jewish  community  saying  his  for  education.” 
remarks  had  been  misinterpreted 

and  he  had  meant  no  harm.  Comment  on  Christmas 

But  in  the  election  Feb.  14,  the  joday  said  Miller  also  had 


budget  was  rejected  and  the  tw’o  comments  on  Jewish  school 
Jewish  candidates  were  badly  bo^rd  members  and  Christmas. 

^  .  It  quoted  him:  “Two  more  votes. 

In  the  time  between  the  first  and  we  lose  what  is  left  of  Christ 
publication  of  Miller’s  com-  in  our  Christmas  celebrations  in 
.menu  (Feb.  7)  and  the  election  0^^  schools.  Think  about  it.” 
the  issues  couldn  t  be  separated.  ^  , 

„  „  ,  .  J  ,  ,  XU  These  segments  of  Miller’s 

people  at  Today  feel  the  statements  w’ere  picked  up  in 
community  is  holding  them  re-  series  that  ran  outside  the  com- 
s^nsible,  in  part,  for  the  initial  ^unity.  They  appeared  in  the 
publicity  and  resultant  coverage  text  of  Miller’s  statement  but 
w  tnedia,  which  ^ot  in  close  relationship, 

brought  national  attention  to  rru  a  x  _x  xu  u  •  x 
what  they  considered  a  strictly  .  The  first  report  on  the  subject 
local  issue.  ^  in  a  New  York  City  paper  ap¬ 

peared  in  the  Thursday,  Feb.  9 
Called  Reporter  edition  of  the  Times.  That  day 

,  radio  and  tv  reporters  and  re- 
"Wo  porters  from  other  area  news- 

PTivaM  what  was  papers  came  here  to  cover  the 

ormU^f  •  ^  newspaper.  We  school  board  meeting.  Miller  was 

couldn  t  Ignore  It.”  asked  to  resign;  he  refused,  but 

It  started  with  a  late-night  issued  an  apology, 
phone  call  on  Monday  Feb.  6  to  Many  newsmen  were  on  hand 
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at  polling  places  the  night  of  the 
election  and  the  day  following. 
Some  residents  objected  to  their 
presence.  One  w'oman  said  to  an 
NBC  reporter,  “Why  don’t  you 
pack  up  your  cameras  and  go 
home?” 

Full  Text  Publidied 

The  first  reaction  to  Today’s 
initial  story  came  from  Miller 
himself. 

The  following  was  reported 
in  the  Feb.  8  edition  of  Today: 

“Newton  Miller  .  .  .  took  ex¬ 
ception  today  to  what  he  termed 
an  erroneous  headline  in  Tues¬ 
day’s  Wayne  Today  which  indi¬ 
cated  that  he  was  against  the 
school  board  candidacies  of  Rob¬ 
ert  Kraus  and  Jack  Mandell.  Mr. 
Miller  said  that  he  only  indi¬ 
cated  support  for  Jack  Mc¬ 
Laughlin. 

“  ‘As  for  the  other  four  can¬ 
didates,’  Mr.  Miller  said,  ‘What 
choice  is  there?  It  looks  like 
.Mandell  and  Caliri  by  default.’ 

(E&P  Note:  This  paragraph 
of  Miller’s  statement  was  not 
included  in  the  original  article 
Feb.  7,  but  was  included  in  the 
text  of  the  original  printed  at 
his  request  in  the  Feb.  8  edition.) 

“  ‘Not  only  was  the  headline 
provocative,  it  was  not  true,’ 
said  Miller.  ‘I  would  welcome 
Mr.  Mandell  back  on  the 
board.  .  .  .’ 

“The  headline  read:  Miller 
Warns;  Don’t  Put  Mandell, 
Kraus  On  Board.” 

The  following  quotes  are  from 
stories  in  the  Friday,  Feb.  10 
editions  of  the  New  York  News 
and  the  New  York  Times: 

News:  “Newton  Miller  .  .  . 
who  publicly  urged  defeat  of  tw’o 
board  candidates  because  they 
were  Jewish  .  .  .” 

Times:  “The  statement  urged 
the  defeat  of  two  candidates  who 
are  Jewish  .  .  .” 

Information  Rearranged 

Editorials  in  successive  issues 
of  Today  attempted  to  defend  its 
position  in  the  community. 

On  Thursday,  Feb.  9,  Today 
editorialized :  ‘ 

“.  .  .  Legitimate  newspapers 
don’t  always  print  releases  the 
way  they  are  sent  to  the  office. 
Sometimes  the  information  is  re¬ 
arranged  so  that  the  important 
things  are  put  at  the  top  of  the 
story. 

‘“rhis  is  not  sensationalism, 
you  people  who  say  Wayne  To¬ 
day  is  a  scandal  sheet.  Ask  the 
New  York  Times.” 

The  next  editorial  comment  in 
Wayne  Today  came  after  Miller 
made  his  apology  Thursday  eve¬ 
ning.  It  said: 

“.  .  .  We  think  Mr.  Miller’s 
statement  appeared  anti-Semitic 
.  .  .  He  has  apologized  .  .  .  the 
town  should  accept  his  apology.” 

.Another  editorial,  reprinted 


from  the  Passaic  Herald-News, 
ran  in  Sunday’s  edition  of  Today 
and  said,  in  part: 

“. . .  Criticism  of  him  (Miller) 
is  justified.  To  go  further  is  not. 
There  is  a  very  real  risk  of 
making  a  martyr  of  him.  There 
is  also  a  strong  possibility  of 
fanning  prejudices  and  animosi¬ 
ties  .  .  .” 

Vote  Seen  as  Protest 

But  by  that  time  it  was  too 
late  to  put  the  brakes  on.  The 
issues  had  become  too  clouded 
and  the  final  vote  when  it  came 
seemed  beyond  interpretation. 

On  the  day  after  the  election. 
Today  said  editorially: 

“.  .  .  We  believe  that  the  vote 
was  a  protest,  a  protest  not 
against  Jews  in  this  town  but  a 
protest  against  the  fuss  that  has 
been  made  over  one  statement 
that  many  people  believe  was 
taken  out  of  context.  This  pro¬ 
test  was  not  anti-Semitic  in 
nature;  it  was  a  protest,  in  a 
way,  against  outsiders.  .  .  .” 

Reaction  to  the  newspaper  for 
its  role  in  the  controversy  was 
indicated  by  Joseph  Matzner, 
publisher  of  Today,  who  said, 
“We  lost  about  50  or  60  home 
delivery  circulation  among  Jew’- 
ish  residents.  I  don’t  think  that 
the  way  we  played  the  story  had 
any  effect  on  the  results.  I  think 
outside  Jewish  organizations 
played  a  part,  as  well  as  cover¬ 
age  by  the  mass  media.  I  am 
Jewish  myself  and  I  think  we’re 
too  sensitive  on  occasion.  An 
awful  lot  was  read  into  Miller’s 
statement.  The  whole  thing 
should  have  died  after  he 
apologized.” 

In  response  to  the  wave  of 
publicity  and  bad  feeling,  the 
new  board,  Feb.  20,  unanimous¬ 
ly  gave  Miller  a  vote  of  confi¬ 
dence.  Fred  Lafer,  the  only  re¬ 
maining  Jewish  board  member, 
was  elected  vicepresident  in  his 
place.  Lafer  told  Miller,  “I  want 
to  welcome  you  back,  if  you  feel 
out  of  favor,  but  the  pain 
created  by  your  statements  is 
hurting  Wayne,  and  I  believe  it 
is  wrong  to  use  religious  quali¬ 
fications  in  any  campaign.” 
Miller  replied,  “I  believe  that, 
too.” 

A  slightly  smaller  budget  will 
be  submitted  to  the  voters 
March  1.  A  spokesman  for 
Today  said  editorials  will  urge 
its  approval. 


Retires  from  Board 

New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 

Mrs.  Victor  F.  Ridder,  vice- 
president  of  the  Home  News, 
has  retired  from  the  board  of 
directors.  James  J.  Castles, 
comptroller,  was  elected  to  the 
board.  Mrs.  Ridder  is  the  mother 
of  Hugh  N.  Boyd,  president  of 
the  Home  News. 


Press  at  Speck  Trial 
Under  Stringent  Rules 


Pexiria,  Ill. 

Members  of  the  press  were 
required  to  abide  by  strict  rules 
laid  down  by  Circuit  Judge 
Herbert  C.  Paschen  of  Chicago 
as  he  opened  the  trial  of  Richard 
Speck  here  this  week.  Speck  is 
chai’ged  with  murdering  eight 
student  nurses  in  Chicago  last 
July  14. 

Only  slight  modifications  to 
the  rules  were  granted  by  the 
judge  after  the  .\merican  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association 
and  other  organizations  of  news 
media  had  protested  that  he  was 
going  beyond  the  guidelines  laid 
down  by  the  Supreme  Court  in 
its  Sheppard  Case  decision. 

ANPA  General  Manager  Stan¬ 
ford  Smith  had  said:  “Rather 
than  impose  sanctions  against 
what  has  not  yet  proved  to  be  a 
‘recalcitrant’  press,  the  court 
should  amend  the  rules  in  the 
interest  of  accurate  and  respon¬ 
sible  cov’erage  of  the  trial.” 

Paschen  said  he  worked  out 
the  guidelines  with  state  and 
defense  attorneys  and  the  rules 
were  based  essentially  on  regu¬ 
lations  that  emerged  from  the 
Sheppard  trial.  They  were  ac¬ 
ceptable  to  all  parties  concerned, 
he  said. 

Copies  of  Transcript 

Paschen  said  he  would  make 
available  to  the  press  each  day 
copies  of  the  stenographic 
transcript  so  reporters  could 
check  the  accuracy  of  quotes 
and  other  details,  after  the  jury 
has  been  chosen. 

Regarding  his  ban  on  artists 
sketching  in  the  courtroom,  he 
said  there  would  l)e  no  ban  on 
artists  sketching  from  memory 
after  they  had  left  the  court. 

The  press  groups  had  objected 
to  the  prohibition  of  sketches, 
etc.  and  also  urged  the  judge  to 
lift  the  regulation  against  pub¬ 
lishing  the  names  of  persons 
called  for  the  jury.  Paschen 
later  instructed  reporters  not  to 
publish  the  names  or  the  ques¬ 
tions  and  answers  in  the  jury 
examination,  but  permitted 
names  and  addresses  of  the 
jurors  to  be  published  after 
they  have  been  sworn  and 
sequestered. 

Other  rules  from  the  court 
included : 

“No  cameras,  recording  de¬ 
vices  or  registering  devices,  or 
any  other  electronic  or  mechan¬ 
ical  equipment  shall  be  used 
within  the  court  house  premises 
by  any  person  before  or  during 
the  trial  or  related  proceedings 


or  at  any  recess  or  adjournment, 
excepting  necessary  devices 
already  in  daily  use  in  other 
trials  or  offices  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  their  business. 

“The  sheriff  of  Peoria  county 
is  ordered  to  search  each  person 
entering  the  court  room  each 
time  that  person  enters  the  court 
room ;  in  order  to  maintain  max¬ 
imum  security  and  to  prevent 
cameras,  recording  devices,  reg¬ 
istering  devices,  or  any  other 
electronic  or  mechanical  equip¬ 
ment  from  being  brought  into 
the  court  room. 

“No  teletype  machine  shall  l)e 
installed  within  the  court  house 
premises  or  no  telephone  lines 
or  equipment  (private,  public, 
pay  station,  or  otherwise)  not 
already  in  operation  within  the 
court  house  premises  shall  be 
installed.” 

Only  IX’liat  I'lifolds  in  Court 

Paschen  also  placed  the  news 
media  upon  notice  “as  to  the 
impropriety  of  publishing  ma¬ 
terial  not  introduced  in  the  pro¬ 
ceedings.  The  news  media  must 
l)e  content  with  the  task  of  re¬ 
porting  the  case  as  it  unfolds  in 
the  courtroom — not  pieced  to¬ 
gether  from  extrajudicial  state¬ 
ments.” 

The  judge  also  decided  that 
seat  arrangements  for  25  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  news  media  will 
Ije  limited  to  the  first  three  rows 
and  no  newsmen  will  l)e  admitted 
to  the  courtroom  without  the 
credentials  which  he  issued. 

He  decreed  that  news  media 
credentials  will  not  l)e  transfer- 
rable  and  any  violation  will  re¬ 
sult  in  forfeiture. 

The  Chicago  Tribune  resented 
the  assignment  of  a  seat  to  the 
New  York  Timen  to  the  exclu¬ 
sion  of  the  New  York  News  and 
two  other  New  York  newspapers. 
The  Tribune  editorialized:  “We 
do  not  know  by  what  right  the 
judge  can  indulge  in  such  arbi¬ 
trary  conduct.” 

The  Chicago  Tribune  asked 
the  Ciicuit  Court  to  review  the 
rules  imposed  on  news  media  at 
the  Speck  trial  on  the  ground 
they  transgressed  the  First 
Amendment  by  prior  restraint 
on  the  press.  The  Rockford  Star 
and  Republic  joined  in  the  peti¬ 
tions  to  the  court,  which  was  in 
1‘ecess. 

It  appeared  that  the  press  and 
electronics  corps  will  be  in 
Peoria  for  a  lengthy  stay. 

.Assistant  State’s  .Atty.  John 
Glenville  reported  to  Paschen 
that  it  may  take  three  weeks  to 
select  a  trial  jury. 


-4P  Shifts  California 
HQ  To  Los  Angeles 

The  Associated  Press  an¬ 
nounced  this  week  that  it  plans 
to  center  its  California  news 
and  phototransmission  opera¬ 
tion  in  Los  Angeles.  Beginning 
June  1,  stories  and  pictures 
from  San  Francisco  will  be  sent 
to  Los  Angeles  for  relay. 

Currently,  both  cities  are 
rated  as  autonomous  bureaus, 
each  maintaining  filing  desks 
for  transmission  of  stories  onto 
state  and  national  news  wires, 
the  broadcast  news  circuit  and 
the  photo  network. 

William  J.  Waugh,  chief  of 
bureau  at  San  Francisco,  will 
move  to  Los  Angeles  and  will 
assume  charge  of  AP  operations 
for  the  state.  Hubbard  Keavy, 
chief  of  bureau  at  Los  Angeles, 
will  be  reassigned. 

AP  said  10  of  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  bureau’s  25  news  personnel 
will  be  tiansferred  to  Los 
Angeles.  Othei-  i)ersonnel  will  be 
offered  jobs  in  other  bureaus  or 
dismissal  l)enefits. 

General  Manager  Wes  Galla¬ 
gher  said  the  change  was  being 
made  with  a  view  to  eliminating 
“expensive  duplication  of  rou¬ 
tine  effort”  and  fi'eeing  more 
manpower  for  “enterprise  news 
production.” 

Gallagher  said  the  San  Fian- 
cisco  office  will  have  an  admin¬ 
istrative  executive  and  will  have 
responsibility  for  coverage  in 
northern  Califoniia,  assisted  by 
Saciamento  and  Fresno  staffs. 


Separate  Bargaining 
Ruling  by  NLRB  Upiield 

Cincinnati 

U.S.  Si.xth  Circuit  Court  of 
-Appeals  has  granted  a  National 
Labor  Relations  Board  petition 
for  enforcement  of  an  order  re¬ 
quiring  Detroit  newspapers  to 
bargain  separately  with  the 
unions. 

The  court  upheld  the  right  of 
unions  to  withdraw  unilaterally 
from  multi-employer  bargaining 
units  and  bargain  separately 
with  each  publisher. 

The  dispute  involved  the 
Paper  Handlers  and  the  Press¬ 
man’s  Union  and  the  Detroit 
News  and  the  Detroit  Free 
Press. 

• 

Chain  Store  Adman 
To  Aid  Publisher 

Hopkins,  Minn. 

The  appointment  of  Michael  J. 
McMahon  to  the  newly  created 
position  of  .Assistant  to  the 
President  was  announced  by 
Carroll  E.  Crawford,  president 
of  Suburban  Newspapers  Inc. 

McMahon,  a  former  vicepresi¬ 
dent  in  charge  of  advertising  for 
Red  Owl  Stores,  will  supervise 
services  to  retail  advertisers  and 
will  carry  out  explorations  in  the 
weekly'  suburban  newspaper 
field.  ‘ 

Suburban  Newspapers  Inc. 
and  its  subsidiaries  produces  and 
publishes  28  newspapers  in  the 
St.  Paul-Minneapolis  area. 


Lack  of  Publicity  Warning 
To  Jurors  Causes  New  Trial 


Chic.ago 

In  reversing  the  conspiracy 
convictions  of  three  former  Cook 
County  sheriff’s  aides,  the  Illi¬ 
nois  Supreme  Court  has  held 
that  it  does  not  agree  with  a 
defense  argument  that  the  de¬ 
fendants’  rights  were  “neces¬ 
sarily  violated  by  newspaper 
publicity  itself.” 

The  court  ordered  a  new  trial 
for  Richard  Cain,  one-time  chief 
investigator  for  former  Sheriff 
Richard  B.  Ogilvie,  former  Lt. 
John  Donnelly,  and  former  Sgt. 
John  Chanconas.  They  had  been 
convicted  of  conspiring  to  lie  to 
a  grand  jury'  that  investigated 
the  theft  of  $225,000  worth  of 
drugs  from  a  warehouse  in 
Melrose  Park. 

The  court  ordered  the  new 
trial  because  Circuit  Judge 
Walter  P.  Dahl  failed  “to  con¬ 
duct  a  meaningful  examination” 
of  a  juror  who  said  she 
“glanced”  at  newspaper  accounts 
of  the  trial,  and  because  the 
judge  failed  “to  properly  in¬ 
struct  the  jury”  at  the  close  of 
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the  trial  to  disregard  publicity. 

During  the  trial  in  1964,  the 
jury  was  polled  on  whether  it 
had  read  newspaper  accounts  of 
an  attempt  by  the  defense  to 
introduce  fradulent  exhibits. 

The  Supreme  Court  noted  that 
the  newspaper  stories  under  dis¬ 
cussion  concerned  public  pro¬ 
ceedings  in  the  trial.  It  went  on: 

“Of  course  there  is  nothing 
that  proscribes  the  press  from 
reporting  events  that  transpire  ' 
in  the  courtroom,”  but  in  cases 
where  there  is  any  question  of 
prejudicial  publicity,  “the  judge 
should  continue  the  case  until 
the  threat  abates,  or  transfer  it 
to  another  county  not  so  perme¬ 
ated  with  publicity  .  .  . 

“Given  the  pervasiveness  of 
modem  communications  and  the 
difficulty  of  effacing  prejudicial 
publicity  from  the  minds  of 
jurors,  the  trial  court  must  take 
strong  measures  to  insure  that 
the  balance  is  never  weighed 
against  the  accused.” 

The  state  w'ill  seek  a  rehearing 
before  the  Supreme  Court. 
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A  BUSY  BEAT 

Reporting 


BV  A 

on 


BIG  CITY 

Race  — 


•f  Hy  Douglas  Elclridge 

y  NcKark  (N.J-)  News  Reporter 


In  the  last  few  years  the  civil 
rights  movement  has  producetl 
thousands  of  new  jobs  across  the 
^  country. 

I  In  a  sense,  one  of  those  new 
jobs  is  mine. 

I  have  been  the  civil  rights 
reporter  for  the  Xewark  News 
since  1963,  when  race  relations 
suddenly  became  a  national  pre¬ 
occupation. 
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This  unusual  new  job  has  been 
big,  busy  and — to  a  reporter  who 
felt  at  loose  ends  on  general 
assignment — thoroughly  engros¬ 
sing. 

My  paper  is  the  largest  in 
New  Jersey.  Its  home  town  has 
the  highest  percentage  of  Negro 
population  of  any  major  city  in 
the  North.  An  estimated  50  per¬ 
cent  of  Newark’s  400,000  resi¬ 
dents  are  nonwhite — so  we  don’t 
have  to  look  far  for  all  the  civil 
rights  stories  any  paper  could 
possibly  cover. 

In  the  last  four  years  this  beat 
has  taken  many  forms:  Listen¬ 
ing  to  street-comer  firebrands, 
discussing  personnel  techniques 
with  businessmen,  watching 
marchers  outside  schools  and 
stores,  poring  over  antipoverty 
plans  and  budgets,  attending 
meetings  at  city  hall  or  in  church 
basements,  compiling  files  on 
scores  of  subjects,  trailing  poli¬ 
tical  campaign  motorcades,  and 
interviewing  everyone — high  or 
low — who  might  shed  light  on 
community  problems. 

This  beat  has  ranged  from 
national  events,  like  the  1963 
March  on  Washington,  to  cases 
with  only  personal  significance — 
like  the  welfare  recipient  whose 
check  is  late  this  month. 

^  Coverage  of  Newark’s  large 
and  growing  Negro  community 
is  nothing  new  for  the  News. 
Oar  files  contain  hundreds  of 
clippings  on  racial  controversies 
and  social  ills  in  bygone  decades. 
The  paper  has  had  at  least  one 
Negro  reporter  most  of  the  time 
since  the  early  1950s,  and  now 
has  four. 

But  it  was  not  until  1963  that 
the  editors  found  it  necessary  to 
assign  someone  to  specific  and 
continual  coverage  of  civil 
rights.  And  then  my  beat — much 
like  the  civil  rights  movement — 
began  out  of  town,  and  devel¬ 
oped  almost  by  chance. 
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Early  in  1963  some  Negro 
leaders  in  Newark  began  a  drive 
for  a  civilian  police  review 
board.  Our  city  editor,  Harry 
Anderson,  sent  me  to  Philadel¬ 
phia  to  study  that  city’s  review 
board.  Afterward,  I  covered  the 
issue  in  Newark — rallies,  forums 
and  hearings — and  in  the  proc¬ 
ess,  I  came  to  know  most  civil 
rights  groups  and  leaders  in  the 
city. 

After  their  review  board  cam¬ 
paign  failed,  the  New’ark  rights 
groups  in  the  summer  of  1963 
went  after  the  building  trades 
unions.  Since  I  already  knew  the 
Negro  leaders  involved,  I  was 
sent  to  cover  parts  of  that  battle, 
too.  And  after  the  March  on 
Washington  in  August,  1963,  I 
was  assigned  to  cover  civil  rights 
day  by  day. 

In  1964  and  1965  the  beat 
evolved,  and  extended  inevitably, 
to  anti-poverty  and  job  training 
programs,  public  welfare  and 
general  social  issues.  By  last 
year,  as  commotion  over  dis¬ 
crimination  waned  in  Newark, 
we  were  devoting  more  time  and 
space  to  poverty  than  to  civil 
rights  stories. 

But  even  today  my  beat — like 
civil  rights  and  poverty — has  no 
clear  or  rigid  boundaries.  Partly 
this  refiects  the  free  hand  I  am 
given  by  my  editors. 

As  an  old  college  newspaper 
rebel,  I  may  view  this  freedom 
with  some  skepticism.  But  it  is 
there,  all  the  same.  I  am  encour¬ 
aged  to  cover  nearly  everything 
I  want  to  cover,  and  my  stories 
are  rarely  changed  for  any  rea¬ 
son  but  length. 

There  are  other  reasons  the 
geographical  and  topical  bound¬ 
aries  of  my  beat  are  flexible. 
One  is  the  size  of  our  circula¬ 
tion  area  and  staff.  We  have  75 
reporters  working  full-time  in 
bureaus  throughout  northern 
and  central  New  Jersey.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  we  have  35  on  our  city  staff 
— and  they  include  specialists  in 
many  fields  touched  by  civil 
rights:  Business,  labor,  educa¬ 
tion,  religion,  politics,  govern¬ 
ment  and  social  agencies. 

As  a  result,  many  stories  with 
a  civil-rights  slant  are  covered 
by  other  reporters.  But  even 
without  venturing  outside  the 
city  limits  or  encroaching  much 
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on  others’  specialties,  I  find 
enough  to  do. 

A  friend  once  called  my  job 
“the  anti-city  hall  beat.”  But  it 
goes  beyond  that.  It  has  taken 
me  to  meetings  and  marches  in 
Washington  and  Trenton — as 
well  as  at  the  city  welfare  office 
just  across  the  street. 

It  has  taken  me  to  sessions  of 
every  kind  of  group,  including 
political,  neighborhood  and 
Negro  organizations  that  have 
little  direct  involvement  in  civil 
rights. 

My  first  order  of  business  has 
been  the  straight  news  coverage 
of  all  the  civil  rights  and  anti¬ 
poverty  activity  of  recent  years 
— all  the  angry  and  complex 
demonstrations  and  negotiations 
about  housing,  employment, 
schools  and  police,  as  well  as 
rallies,  dinners,  seminars,  hear¬ 
ing  and  press  conferences. 

But  daily  coverage  was  only 
the  beginning.  There  have  also 
been  series  (e.g.,  public  welfare, 
the  war  on  poverty);  surveys  of 
local  opinion  (on  “black  power,” 
civil  rights  laws,  prospects  for 
summer  peace);  historical 
studies  (the  Negro  in  Newark, 
Emancipation  in  New  Jersey); 
personality  pieces  (a  new  anti¬ 
poverty  official,  a  retiring  CORE 
leader);  analyses  (an  NAACP 
election  battle,  a  federal  fund 
cutback),  and  periodic  reports 
on  all  kinds  of  programs  and 
organizations,  from  construc¬ 
tion  unions  to  the  Muslims. 

In  many  cases  we  have  little 
choice  of  what  to  cover.  Events 
happen  in  civil  rights  as  in  other 
fields,  and  we  report  on  them. 

But  sometimes  we  get  the 
chance — and  the  time — to  choose. 
Then  we  try  to  delve  into  long¬ 
term  developments  that  may  be 
less  dramatic  but  more  impor¬ 
tant  than  the  promoters  and 
protestors  clamoring  for  front¬ 
page  attention. 

We  have  given  extensive 
coverage,  including  a  five-part 
series,  to  efforts  by  local  busi¬ 
nessmen  and  civil  rights  leaders 
to  resolve  their  differences  and 
mount  a  joint  assault  on  dis¬ 
crimination  and  unemployment. 
We  have  emphasized  much  of 
the  “good”  but  often  overlooked 
news  on  integration — such  as 
the  record  numbers  of  job  place¬ 
ments  by  the  local  Urban 
League.  And  we  make  periodic 
checks  on  poverty  and  training 
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projects  to  see  how  they  measure 
up  to  advance  ballyhoo. 

The  goal  is  always  to  be  full 
and  fair,  but  with  some  sensi¬ 
tivity  and  self-restraint.  We  do 
not  overlook  any  group,  however 
disreputable  or  dangerous  it 
may  seem;  but  we  do  not  think 
the  wildest  accusation  or  direct 
threat  warrants  the  biggest 
headline. 

This  civil-rights  beat  poses 
many  pitfalls  for  any  reporter. 

I  tackled  it  after  four  years  on 
a  college  daily  and  six  years  in 
general  assignment  and  police 
reporting.  But  I  had  no  particu¬ 
lar  preparation  for  my  current 
job,  and  little  contact  with  the 
Negro  community.  So  I’ve  had 
to  develop  various  techniques  to 
overcome — or  at  least  cover — my 
early  handicaps  in  this  field. 

It’s  been  a  constant — and  not 
always  successful — struggle  to 
separate  sensation  from  signifi¬ 
cance.  It  means  exploring 
motives  of  many  people  and 
meanings  of  many  actions  so  we 
can  know  if  and  when  and  how 
a  story  should  be  written. 

I  attend  meetings  of  as  many 
groups  as  possible,  even  when 
agendas  are  barren.  I  visit  offices 
and  project  sites,  and  tour  the 
city’s  slums  whenever  I  can.  I 
read  Negro  magazines  and 
papers,  and  reports  of  many 
organizations.  I  file  all  material 
I  can  find  on  civil  rights  and 
poverty — a  task  that  is  mostly 
drudgery,  but  produces  invalu¬ 
able  background. 

Most  of  all,  I  try  to  make  and 
keep  contacts.  This  is  done  on 
any  beat,  of  course,  but  here 
there  may  be  some  added  bar¬ 
riers — race,  culture  and  emotion 
— between  the  reporter  and  his 
possible  sources. 

My  favorite  technique  is  just 
talk — with  as  many  people  on 
as  many  subjects  in  as  casual  an 
atmosphere  as  climate.  I  often 
linger  after  a  meeting— one 
luxury  of  working  on  an  evening 
paper — to  renew  acquaintances. 
I  often  interview  more  people 
{Continued  on  page  52) 
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Strong  Fol 
Law  Signed 
In  Arkansas 

Little  Rock,  Ark. 

A  Freedom  of  Information 
bill  was  signed  into  law  Feb.  14 
by  Governor  Winthrop  Rocke¬ 
feller. 

The  law,  written  and  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  Little  Rock  Profes¬ 
sional  Chapter  of  Sigma  Delta 
Chi,  provides  for  access  to  all 
meetings  of  state,  county  and 
municipal  bodies,  except  Grand 
Juries,  that  either  spend  or  are 
supported  by  public  funds. 

Executive  sessions  are  per¬ 
mitted  only  for  “considering  the 
employment,  appointment,  pro¬ 
motion,  demotion,  disciplining, 
or  resignation  of  any  public 
officer  or  employe.”  Action  taken 
in  the  executive  sessions  must  be 
taken  again  at  a  public  meeting 
to  l)e  legal. 

The  bill,  which  is  now  Act  83 
of  the  General  Assembly,  also 
provides  for  the  public  inspec¬ 
tion  and  copying  of  all  public 
records  required  to  be  kept  by 
law  except  “income  tax  returns, 
medical  records,  scholastic 
records  and  adoption  records.” 

Public  officials  who  deny  ac¬ 
cess  to  meetings  or  records  may 
be  brought  into  Circuit  Court 
within  seven  days,  where  a  judge 
will  hear  the  case.  If  he  finds 
the  law  has  been  violated,  he  can 
order  the  public  official  to  com¬ 
ply.  Refusal  will  place  the  public 
official  in  contempt  of  court. 

Act  83  replaces  an  old  open- 
meetings  law  that  had  been  seri¬ 
ously  impaired  by  amendments 
and  attorney  general’s  opinions. 
Prior  to  the  passage  of  this  act, 
Arkansas  has  never  had  an 
open-records  law. 

Sponsor  of  the  bill  in  the 
Senate  was  Senator  Ben  Allen, 
a  Little  Rock  lawyer.  Respon¬ 
sible  for  guiding  the  bill  through 
the  house  was  Representative 
Leon  Hoisted  of  North  Little 
Rock,  who  is  a  registered  pharm¬ 
acist  and  also  the  owner  of  an 
insurance  company.  The  bill 
passed  unanimously  in  both 
houses. 

Both  the  Democratic  and  Re¬ 
publican  Parties  in  Arkansas 
had  supported  the  idea  of  a 
better  law,  and  Governor  Rocke¬ 
feller,  who  has  called  Act  83  a 
“model  law,”  campaigned  in 
favor  of  better  access  to  public 
information  and  said  that  he 
would  have  introduced  a  bill  him¬ 
self  if  Sigma  Delta  Chi  had  not 
done  so. 

Representing  Sigma  Delta  Chi 
at  the  signing  was  Robert  S. 
McCord,  editor  of  the  North 
Little  Rock  Times  and  the  presi¬ 


dent  of  the  Little  Rock  Chapter. 
Richard  Allin  of  the  Arkatisas 
Gazette  was  the  chairman  of  the 
Chapter’s  Freedom  of  Informa¬ 
tion  Committee,  which  started 
work  on  this  bill  in  Januarv, 
1966. 

• 

Maddox  Appoints 
Special  Watchdogs 

Atlaxt.\ 

Gov.  Lester  G.  Maddox  has 
appointed  several  representa¬ 
tives  of  news  media  to  his  “Spe¬ 
cial  Committee  to  Attack  the 
Governoi-.”  The  chairman  is 
Eugene  Patterson,  editor  of  the 
Atlarita  Constihition. 

Maddox  said  the  committee’s 
purpose  is  to  call  the  public’s 
attention  to  all  failures  of  the 
Governor — real  and  imaginary. 

Two  charter  members  are  Lou 
Erickson,  Atlanta  Journal  car¬ 
toonist,  and  Cliff  (Baldy)  Bal- 
dowski.  Constitution  cartoonist. 
Erickson  commented:  “I’m 

proud  to  have  an  original 
hanging  in  Senator  Talmadge’s 
office.  I’m  proud  to  have  an 
original  hanging  in  Senator  Rus¬ 
sell’s  office.  I’m  proud  to  have  an 
original  hanging  in  Senator 
Bobby  Kennedy’s  office,  but  the 
greatest  honor  is  to  be  hung  in 
effigy  in  Gov.  Maddox’s  office.” 

• 

Mayor  Ends  Secrecy 
On  Young  Hoodlums 

Huntsville,  Ala. 

A  long-time  Police  Depart¬ 
ment  policy  of  not  revealing  to 
the  press  the  names  of  juveniles 
involved  in  crimes  has  been 
abandoned. 

In  the  wake  of  a  series  of 
crimes  in  which  juveniles  vcere 
involved.  Mayor  Glenn  Hearn 
announced,  “From  now  on,  the 
names  of  juveniles  involved  in 
serious  crimes  are  going  to  be 
released  to  the  press.” 

Three  Huntsville  teenagers 
admitted  a  wild  spree  that  re¬ 
sulted  in  between  40  and  50 
automobiles  being  damaged. 

Police  Chief  Floyd  Dyar  said, 
“I  think  it’s  about  time  we  did 
this,  because  juvenile  crime  is 
getting  to  be  a  major  problem. 
And  I  think  giving  the  names  to 
the  press  will  help  solve  a  part 
of  it.” 

Hearn  said  police  will  decide 
which  names  will  be  released. 

• 

3  Join  AP  Bureau 

The  Atlanta  Bureau  of  the 
Associated  Press  has  three  new 
staffers.  They  are:  William  B. 
Anderson,  returned  to  the  AP 
after  six  years  as  assistant  city 
editor  for  the  Chattanooga 
News-Free  Press;  Roger  Choate, 
who  worked  for  the  Newhouse 
newspapers  in  New  York  City; 
and  'Ted  Simmons,  formerly  wdth 
the  Atlanta  Constitution. 


Barney  G.  Cameron 


Cameron  Heads 
Business  Side 
In  Pittsburgh 

Pittsburgh 

Bainey  G.  Cameron,  business 
manager  of  the  Pittsburgh 
Press,  a  Scripps-Howard  new’s- 
paper,  has  been  named  chief 
business  executive  of  that  paper 
following  the  announcement  by 
Frank  G.  Morrison  that  he  is 
retiring. 

The  appointment,  effective 
March  1,  was  made  by  Mark 
Ferree,  executive  vicepresident 
and  general  business  manager 
of  Scripps-Howard  Newspapers. 

Also  promoted  were  Wilbur 
H.  Boone,  58,  from  comptroller 
to  assistant  business  manager, 
and  William  Forrester,  56,  from 
personnel  director  to  associate 
business  manager  and  director 
of  personnel. 

As  vicepresident  and  business 
manager,  Cameron  w’ill  join 
W.  W.  Forster,  editor,  in  direct¬ 
ing  the  Press  —  the  former  on 
the  business  side  and  the  latter 
on  editorial-composition  mat¬ 
ters  under  the  Scripps-Howard 
dual  management  system. 

Cameron  joined  the  Press  in 
1961  after  serving  as  vicepresi¬ 
dent  and  general  manager  of  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune. 
Previously  he  had  been  circula¬ 
tion  director  of  the  Pittsburgh 
Post-Gazette  and  had  worked 
for  newspapers  on  the  West 
Coast. 

Morrison,  72,  retires  after  35 
years  with  the  Press.  During 
that  period  he  saw  the  daily 
circulation  of  the  Press  double, 
Sunday  circulation  triple,  the 
plant  greatly  expanded,  and  the 
number  of  employes  jump  from 
less  than  1,000  to  more  than 
2,000. 

He  joined  Scripps-Howard  in 
1925  in  Akron.  In  1927  he  was 
promoted  to  business  manager 
of  the  Indianapolis  Times.  His 
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Frank  S.  Morrison 

association  with  the  Pittsburgh 
Press  began  in  1931  as  business 
manager. 


El  Sur  of  Chile 
Receives  ANPA 
Award  in  April 

El  Sur  of  Concepcion,  Chile, 
a  daily  newspaper  with  an  84- 
year  history  of  encouraging 
community  growth  and  reform, 
has  won  the  1967  World  Press 
Achievement  Award  of  the 
American  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association  Foundation. 

Announcement  of  the  newspa¬ 
per’s  selection  was  made  by 
Robert  L.  Taylor,  publisher  of 
the  Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Bulletin 
and  president  of  the  ANPA 
Foundation. 

El  Sur  (The  South),  with  36,- 
000  circulation,  is  one  of  Chile’s 
largest  newspapers,  published 
in  a  city  of  170,000. 

Aurelio  Lamas  Ibieta,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  El  Sur  and  the  grand¬ 
son  of  one  of  its  founders,  will 
accept  a  gfold  medallion  on  be¬ 
half  of  his  newspaper  at  the 
ANPA  convention  Wednesday, 
April  26,  at  the  Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel  in  New  York  City.  Fol¬ 
lowing  the  presentation  Lamas 
and  his  wife  will  tour  the  United 
States  and  Canada  as  guests  of 
the  ANPA  Foundation  to  confer* 
with  newspapermen,  study  print¬ 
ing  methods,  and  speak  to  or¬ 
ganizations  interested  in  com¬ 
munications  and  national  devel¬ 
opment. 

Founded  in  1882  as  a  political 
organ  in  opposition  to  the  gov¬ 
ernment,  the  newspaper  was 
temporarily  closed  by  the  gov¬ 
ernment  at  the  beginning  of  the 
1891  Chilean  revolution.  It  was 
converted  to  a  non-political, 
general  interest  newspaper  early  , 
in  this  century  and  has  contin¬ 
ued  to  remain  independent  of 
particular  parties  while  taking 
strong  stands  on  major  issues. 
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bill  I).  MOYERS  was  intrcMlueed  to  a  luncheon  group 
of  800  persons  in  Carden  City,  N.  Y.  on  February  17 
as  the  man  who  has  made  it  from  euh  reporter  (of 
the  Marshall  News-Messenger  in  Texas)  to  publisher 
(of  Newsday,  the  Long  Island  daily  with  more  than 
400,000  circulation)  “in  one  jump."  For  a  few  years 
in  between,  he  was  a  Baptist  minister  and  Presidential 
emissary  in  Congress  and  ^"hite  House  Press  Secretary. 


When  I  teas  leaving  Washington,  the  President 
said.  ^‘‘Pll  keep  an  eye  on  you  up  there  if  you*ll 
keep  an  eye  on  Bobby.” 


IPs  a  delight  to  see  so  many  people  here  who 
have  come  out  to  welcome  Bobby  back  to  New 
York  ...  As  for  me,  Washington  is  a  nice  place 
to  visit  but  it’s  no  place  to  live. 


WHITHER  GOEST  NEWSDAY  in  politics?  Democrat  or  Republican? 
Its  editor,  Capt.  Harry  F.  Guggenheim  ("I  am  not  ready  to  retire") 
persuades  New  York's  Senators — Robert  F.  Kennedy,  D.  and  Jacob 
K.  Javits,  R. — to  shake  hands  while  the  new  publisher.  Bill  Moyers, 
looks  on. 


Bill  Moyers  told  me  one  day  how  much  he  liked 
my  accent  and  I  told  him  the  best  way  to  acquire 
it  would  be  to  move  to  New  York. 
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Laird  Says  New  Audit  Service 
In  ABC  Isn’t  ‘Trojan  Horse’ 


Chicago 

Kenneth  Laird,  chairman  of 
the  Audit  Bureau  of  Marketing 
Serv-ices,  told  Inland  Daily  Press 
Association  members  here  this 
week  he  is  “a  little  surprised  to 
find  a  few  members  of  this 
mighty  profession  neiwous” 
about  the  new  operating  sub- 
sidiarj'  of  the  Audit  Bureau  of 
Circulations. 

ABMS,  he  said,  was  set  up  in 
the  ABC  bylaws  to:  “Provide 
auditing  and  reporting  ser\nces 
for  varioe.s  marketing  activities, 
but  will  not  audit  the  distribu¬ 
tion  of  publications  whether  paid 
or  unpaid.” 

Laird  said  he  was  not  entirely 
puzzled  by  the  nervousness  of 
some  publishers.  He  remarked: 

“I  know  why  some  of  you  are 
nervous.  It  is  that  very  civilized 
devil  who  contrives  so  many 
of  the  miseries  of  modern  soci¬ 
ety  .  .  .  bad  communications. 
.4nd  I  know  who  is  responsible 
for  a  lot  of  these.  We  ai-e. 

“In  ABMS  .  .  .  we  have  a  con¬ 


structive  and  worthwhile  prod¬ 
uct.  It  is  our  fault,  not  yours,  if 
we  have  failed  to  convey  a  clear 
picture  of  it. 

“Truly,  there  has  been  a  stag¬ 
gering  amount  of  misinforma¬ 
tion,  not  due  to  anyone's  mal¬ 
ice  .  .  . 

“There  have  been  several  mis¬ 
conceptions  about  .ABMS.  The 
big  one  .  .  .  very  false  and  very 
unfair  .  .  .  has  been  the  rumor 
that  ABMS  is  really  a  ‘Trojan 
Horse’  whose  wooden  belly  is  full 
of  auditors  ready  to  jump  out 
some  dark  night  and  club  the 
newspaper  business  to  death 
with  folded  copies  of  the  local 
shopping  news.” 

Laird  pointed  out  that  ABMS 
was  formed  for  the  purpose  of 
auditing  the  trade  show  field  and 
such  work  has  been  done  for 
three  shows  and  another  audit  is 
in  progress. 

“.A  few  months  ago,”  he  con¬ 
tinued,  “several  other  members 
of  ABC,  including  some  pub¬ 
lishers,  said  they  would  be  in¬ 


terested  in  the  verification  of 
direct  mail  lists.  They  com¬ 
mented:  We  use  a  lot  of  direct 
mail  and  sometimes  the  lists 
contain  the  names  of  more  people 
in  cemeteries  than  in  houses. 

“ABC  agreed  to  conduct  some 
experimental  audits.  These  con¬ 
vinced  the  Bureau  that  direct 
mail  lists  like  trade  shows  could 
l)e  reliably  audited.” 

ABMS  has  audited  the  mail¬ 
ing  lists  of  the  Farm  Journal 
and  Mac.Arthur  Enterprises  (in¬ 
surance)  and  has  had  inquiries 
from  numerous  others. 

A  second  new  activity  is  out¬ 
door  advertising  in  Canada. 
.ABMS  will  audit  the  poster 
plants  of  its  members  for  a 
minimum  of  36  months,  under 
terms  which  include  reimburse¬ 
ment  to  ABMS  for  all  costs, 
including  overhead. 

“ABC  has  banked  ABMS,” 
Laird  declared,  “but  like  any 
wise  banker  expects  a  substan¬ 
tial  return  in  the  long-run  from 
these  benefactions.  .And  the  big¬ 


ger  ABMS  becomes,  the  more 
.ABC  will  benefit.” 

Publishers  sometimes  tend  to 
feel  that  ABC  exists  mainly  to 
serve  their  interests,  but  actually 
it  was  sparked  by  advertisers, 
according  to  William  H.  Ewen, 
chairman  of  the  ABC  board. 

In  a  talk  read  by  Alan  T.  Wol¬ 
cott,  managing  director  of  .ABC, 
Ewen  went  back  to  1898,  or  16 
years  before  the  formation  of 
.ABC,  to  trace  the  efforts  by  the 
.Association  of  .American  .Adver¬ 
tisers  and  the  American  Society 
of  National  Advertisers  to  con¬ 
duct  inspections  of  the  circula¬ 
tion  of  cooperative  publications 
— at  the  advertiser’s  expense. 

Concerning  statements  that 
newspapers  contribute  90  per¬ 
cent  of  the  funds  for  operating 
.ABC,  Ewen  said: 

“ABC’s  total  annual  income 
is  close  to  $2  million  .  .  .  divided 
roughly  into  two  categories— 
membership  dues  and  payments 
for  service.  In  the  dues  cate¬ 
gory,  advertisers,  agencies  and 
associates  pay  $104,000  or  27.5 
percent.  Publishers  pay  $240,867 
or  63.6  percent.  Daily  news¬ 
papers  pay  $114,000. 

“In  the  auditing  service  and 
reports  category,  publishers  pay 
about  97  percent  of  the  total,  but 
this  is  a  business  expense  for 
value  received. 


New  Offset  Paper  Wins 
Inland  Design  Award 


Chicago 

Twenty-five  daily  newspapers 
from  eight  midwestern  states 
and  Canada  received  awards  for 
typography  (Feb.  20)  at  the 
winter  meeting  of  the  Inland 
Daily  Press  .Association  here. 

Top  honors  in  each  of  five 
categories  defined  by  equipment 
and  circulation  went  to: 

Mount  Prospect  (Ill.)  Day,  in 
the  offset  class. 

Stevens  Point  (Wis.)  Daily 
Journal. 

Marshfield  (Wis.)  Xeu's-Her- 
(ild. 

Kitehener-Waterloo  (Ont.) 
Record. 

Chicago  Daily  Sews. 

The  28th  annual  typography 
contest  was  sponsored  by  North¬ 
western  University’s  Medill 
School  of  Journalism  for  the 
association’s  memljer  news- 
jiapers. 

The  judges  who  selected  win¬ 
ners  from  240  newspapers  en¬ 
tered  in  the  contest  were  Robert 
P.  Clark,  managing  editor  of  the 
Louisville  Times;  C.  Franklin 
Johnson,  executive  art  director 
of  the  J.  Walter  Thompson  ad¬ 
vertising  agency,  Chicago;  and 
Merald  E.  Wrolstad,  editor  of 


the  Journal  of  Typographic 
Research,  Cleveland. 

The  judges  agreed  that  the 
l)est-looking  newspapers  were 
those  which  showed  the  greatest 
break  with  traditional  design. 
They  cautioned,  however,  that 
simply  being  different,  was  not 
enough.  Changes  from  the  older 
formats  had  to  be  planned  with 
greater  care  than  ever  before. 
Winning  papers  all  show’ed  evi¬ 
dence  of  pre-planning,  they  said. 

The  judges  suggested  that 
there  aren’t  enough  innovators 
and,  consequently,  not  enough 
leaders  to  start  a  movement  to¬ 
ward  contemporary  newspaper 
design.  Many  of  the  entrants, 
they  felt,  looked  much  like  news¬ 
papers  had  50  years  ago,  with 
relatively  minor  changes  in 
typographical  design. 

C.leanlinpH!*  Cited 

The  most  outstanding  feature 
of  the  winning  papers,  the 
judges  stated,  was  cleanliness. 
The  judges  defined  cleanliness  as 
the  generous  use  of  white  space 
throughout  the  whole  paper  in 
order  to  avoid  the  clutter  which 
{Continued  on  page  55) 
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FIRST  PRIZE  won  by  the  newly  established  Prospect  Day  in  Illinois 
is  the  top  honors  in  the  offset  division  of  the  Inland  newspaper 
typography  competition. 
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Total  Regulation 
Of  Advertising  Seen 


Columbus,  Ohio 
I  The  possibility  that  adver¬ 
tising  will  be  totally  regulated, 
in  both  content  and  amount,  by 
the  government  was  the  warn¬ 
ing  projected  by  Edw’ard  Merkel, 
secretary  of  the  Procter  & 
Gamble  Company,  and  manager 
of  their  legal  division,  in  a  talk 
to  the  Ohio  Newspaper  Associa¬ 
tion  here  recently. 

Prefacing  his  remarks  by 
pointing  out  that  “nothing  I  say 
(here)  should  be  considered  in 
any  way  relevant  to  a  pending 
case  involving  Procter  &  Gamble 
(E&P,  Jan.  28),  Merkel  de¬ 
clared  : 

.  .  The  most  alarming  de¬ 
velopment  of  all  (is)  the  possi¬ 
bility  that  advertising  will  be 
judged  to  be  an  economic  and 
social  evil,  with  the  further  pos- 
‘  sibility  that  it  will  be  totally 
regulated,  in  both  content  and 
amount. 

“This  concerns  both  the 
dollars-and-cents  and  social- 
psychological  areas. 

“The  outlines  of  the  anti¬ 
advertising  movement — and  I 
believe  it  can  be  called  just  that 
—are  still  quite  vague.  Its  take¬ 
off  point,  however,  is  the  propo¬ 
sition  that  advertising  in  some 
way  makes  people  buy  things 
they  do  not  want  or  need;  that 
it  coerces  them  into  overspend¬ 
ing.  And,  since  purchasers  them¬ 
selves  must  obviously  pay  for 
advertising  as  a  part  of  a  prod¬ 
uct’s  marketing  cost,  the  conclu¬ 
sion  is  that  advertising  forces 
people  to  pay  for  being  forced 
,  >  into  buying  something  they  do 
not  want  or  need. 

Lot  of  Nonsense 

“This  is  a  lot  of  nonsense  and 
you  and  I  know  it. 

“The  theory,  how’ever,  is  being 
aided  by  some  small  advertisers 
who  claim  that  their  small  ad¬ 
vertising  budgets  make  it  impos¬ 
sible  for  them  to  compete  suc¬ 
cessfully  against  large  com¬ 
panies  which  have  large  adver¬ 
tising  budgets.  The  claim,  in 
essence,  is  that  sheer  weight  of 
advertising  controls  the  market. 

“This  claim,  too,  is  a  phoney, 
but  it  has  reached  the  sympa¬ 


thetic  ears  of  the  federal  regula¬ 
tors,  principally  those  concerned 
with  antitrust  law.” 

Merkel  said  the  theory  he 
pointed  up  is  now  being  con¬ 
verted  into  a  charge  w'hich  says 
that  a  big  company,  with  its 
large  advertising  expenditures, 
is  able  to  preempt  any  part  of  a 
given  market  it  chooses. 

“Heavy  advertising  thus  keeps 
newcomers  from  entering  the 
market  and  also  drives  smaller 
companies  out,  which  means  the 
big  survive  while  the  little  die,” 
he  added. 

“This  process,  the  theory  goes, 
creates  bigger  and  bigger  com¬ 
panies,  which  in  the  end  become 
monopolies  .  .  .  which  once  en¬ 
trenched,  charge  high  prices  to 
get  back  their  excessive  adver¬ 
tising  costs. 

“Large  volume  advertising, 
therefore,  encourages  monopoly 
(they  like  to  call  it  ‘concentra¬ 
tion’)  and  forces  the  consumer  to 
pay  monopolistic  prices.” 

Explaining  that  these  points 
of  view  have  been  expressed  in 
government  and  periodicals, 
Merkel  continued: 

No  Specific  .\ction  Yel 

“It  is  still  too  early  to  tell 
where  this  tortured  logic  will 
lead.  For  the  moment,  at  least. 
Congress  isn’t  likely  to  take  any 
specific  action.  But  I  think  we 
can  expect  that,  armed  wdth  the 
growing  outcry  against  adver¬ 
tising,  the  Federal  Trade  Com¬ 
mission  or  the  Department  of 
Justice  ultimately  will  take  the 
position  that  advertising  is  es¬ 
sentially  anticompetitive;  that 
unless  it  is  seriously  regulated 
in  some  way,  advertising  is 
detrimental  to  competition. 

“A  peculiar  thing  is  happen¬ 
ing  on  the  way  to  this  particular 
forum.  The  charge  seems  to  be 
that  big  advertisers  advertise 
too  much.  However,  the  anti¬ 
trust  laws  themselves  make  it 
illegal  for  advertisers  to  agree 
to  limit  their  advertising. 

“To  stay  competitive,  a  com¬ 
pany  within  a  given  industry 
must  roughly  parallel  the  adver¬ 
tising  expenditures  of  its  com¬ 
petitors;  it  simply  cannot  risk 


doing  otherwise.  In  this  way, 
advertising  becomes  one  of  the 
basic  tools  of  competition.  In 
fact,  the  government  considers 
advertising  so  inherent  a  part 
of  the  competitive  process,  that 
agreed  limitations  on  advertising 
are  illegal  under  the  antitrust 
laws. 

Contradictory  Happenings 

“Here  in  a  nutshell  is  the 
peculiar  and  contradictory  thing 
that  is  happening;  Advertisers 
are  condemned  for  failing  to  do 
something  which  by  law  they 
are  forbidden  to  do.” 

The  regulators  refuse  to  deal 
openly  with  the  contradiction,  in 
Merkel’s  purview’,  the  business 
being  told  in  effect:  “You  must 
compete,  but  you  must  not  com¬ 
pete  successfully.  You  may  not 


Direct  Mail  as  a  medium 
which  “produces  sales  through 
established  channels  of  distri¬ 
bution,”  is  examined  in  a  guide¬ 
book  just  published  by  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Association  of  Advertising 
Agencies. 

“The  guide  is  designed  to  help 
agency  people,  especially  those 
concerned  w’ith  media  planning, 
understand  the  direct  mail 
medium  better  and  consider  it 
more  often  in  media  planning,” 
states  a  4-A  release  with  the 
brochure. 

Colin  Campbell,  executive  vice- 
president  of  Campbell-Ew’ald 
Company,  w’ho  is  chairman  of 
the  4-A  direct  mail  committee, 
writes  in  the  forword:  “It  is  not 
the  committee’s  intention  to 
show  that  direct  mail  is  superior 
to  any  other  particular  medium. 
Rather,  the  committee  is  only 
interested  in  showing  why  agen¬ 
cies  and  agency  media  men 
should  pay  more  attention  to  the 
unique  marketing  values  of 
direct  mail  advertising,” 

The  subcommittee  responsible 
for  preparing  the  guide  con¬ 
sisted  of  Roger  Franklin  of 
Franklin  &  Joseph;  Henry  B. 
Helm  of  Fuller  &  Smith  &  Ross, 
and  Ed  McLean  of  Weintz  & 
McLean. 

The  brochure  defines  the  three 
major  forms  of  direct  mail  as 
follows : 

•  Mail  Media  Advertising — 
“Direct  mail  which  produces 
sales  through  established  chan¬ 
nels  of  distribution.  Examples: 
sales  inquiry  letters  (‘lead  get¬ 
ters’),  credit-card  offers,  store- 
traffic  builders,  product  coupon¬ 
ing  and  sampling.  Mail  Media 
Advertising  is  directly  competi¬ 
tive  with  magazines,  newspapers. 


agree  with  your  competitors  to 
limit  your  advertising  and  mar¬ 
keting  expenses  and — as  adver¬ 
tising  is  anti-competitive  when 
carried  too  far — you  will  be 
charged  writh  violating  the  anti¬ 
trust  law’s  if  in  the  process  of 
competing  you  advertise  more 
than  w’e  regulators  think  is 
right.” 

“This,  of  course,  poses  an  in¬ 
tolerable  dilemma,”  Markel  de¬ 
clared,  a  dilemma  for  which 
there  is  no  solution  except  by 
government  fiat;  in  essence,  by 
the  government’s  forcing  a 
limitation  on  advertisers  which 
they  themselves  are  forbidden 
by  law  to  make. 

“If  this  ever  happens,  of 
course,  all  advertising  media 
w’ill  suffer,”  Markel  concluded. 


tv,  radio,  etc.  for  advertising 
dollars.” 

•  Mail  Order  Advertising — 
“Direct  mail  w’hich  produces 
sales  directly  with  customers 
and  prospects.  Examples:  the 
sale  of  magazine  and  newspaper 
subscriptions  by  mail.  Mail  order 
advertising  eliminates  the  use  of 
a  sales  representative  or  middle¬ 
man  in  the  process  of  distribu¬ 
tion.  The  completion  of  the  sale 
is  accomplished  entirely  by 
mail.” 

•  Mail  Sales  Promotion — 
“Direct  mail  which  stimulates  or 
reinforces  sales,  such  as,  tv, 
radio,  magazine,  new’spaper  ad¬ 
vertising  promotion.” 

The  brochure  concerns  itself 
only  W’ith  mail  media  form,  but 
points  out  that  all  three  com¬ 
bined  make  the  direct  mail 
medium  the  third  largest  in  the 
country,  behind  television  and 
newspapers. 

One  of  the  more  important 
reasons  w’hy  media  planners 
neglect  direct  mail  recommenda¬ 
tions,  the  book  states,  is  because 
the  “cost-per-thousand”  concept 
makes  the  medium  appear  “ex¬ 
pensive.”  But  this  is  changing 
as  more  sophisticated  techniques 
of  measurement  are  developed, 
the  book  states.  It  attributes  this 
to  the  fact  that  direct  mail  “ex¬ 
cels  in  response.”  The  “fallacy” 
of  relying  only  on  cost-per- 
thousand  is  thus  demonstrated. 

It  offers  the  followdng  ex¬ 
ample:  “a  newspaper  coupon 
costing  $5  per  thousand  may  get 
a  2%  redemption.  Obviously  the 
final  cost  of  obtaining  a  20% 
redemption  from  a  cooperative 
coupon  mailing  at  $20  per  1000 
is  much  less.  In  fact,  direct  mail 
{Continued  on  page  18) 
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For  the  Record 


. .  By  Jerry  Walker  Jr. 

What  newspaper  columnist  is  not  too  bashful  to  admit 
he  spends  an  average  of  17  hours  a  day  “digging”  for  news, 
has  “broken”  75  exclusives  in  the  past  four  years,  plays  on 
a  basketball  team  that  competes  against  the  Playboy 
Bunnies,  attracts  many  lines  of  advertising,  earns  “consider¬ 
ably”  less  than  $25,000  a  year,  and  has  a  “tough  time” 
selling  his  editors  on  the  value  of  his  column? 

This  fellow  is  George  Lazarus,  the  advertising  news 
columnist  six  days  a  week  for  the  Chicago  Daily  News. 
It  all  came  to  light  when  George  addressed  The  Magazine 
Promotion  Group  in  New  York.  George  also  mentioned 
that  his  column  is  the  “best  of  its  kind  in  the  country.” 
He  said  his  paper  publishes  “more  media  business  than 
any  other  paper  in  the  country  except  the  New  York  Times.” 

He  explained  his  theories  on  writing  an  advertising 
column  this  way:  “It  is  a  very  demanding  job  because  I 
have  to  write  for  a  very  critical  and  sophisticated  audience. 
I’m  a  ‘square  shooter.’  I’m  honest  and  frankly  there  are 
not  too  many  in  the  business  like  that  today.  I  don’t  go 
for  the  ‘hard  news’,  but  try  to  stress  ‘trend  stuff’  in  the 
advertising  business  because  it  appeals  to  people  outside 
of  the  advertising  and  marketing  fields  and  helps  to 
EDUCATE  the  consumer  about  advertising.  You  would  be 
surprised  the  number  of  people  outside  of  Advertising  who 
write  letters  to  the  News  about  things  they  have  read 
in  my  column.” 

He  suggested  that  newspapers  in  such  “secondary 
advertising  cities”  as  Los  Angeles,  St.  Louis,  Detroit,  and 
Minneapolis  establish  ad  news  columns  to  keep  consumers 
informed  on  advertising,  but  he  predicted  that  within  a 
few  years  New  York,  I)etroit,  and  Chicago  would  be  the 
“only  cities  with  agency  headquarters.” 

George  said  he  had  stopped  off  at  Radnor,  Pa.  and 
Philadelphia,  where  he  obtained  material  for  a  story  about 
Tv  Guide  magazine  and  got  a  “news  beat”  from  Neal 
O’Connor,  chairman  of  N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son.  Beat  “number 
76”  was  the  news  that  Ayer  will  embark  on  an  overseas 
expansion  plan. 

He  described  New  York  as  a  “giant  news  lab,”  and  for 
the  benefit  of  the  reporters  in  the  audience  bemused  by  his 
remarks,  he  said  there  was  a  “tremendous  amount  of  news” 
in  the  towm.  “All  you  have  to  do  is  dig  for  it  and  you  will 
get  it,”  he  said. 

One  of  the  biggest  problems  he  faces  as  “ad  columnist” 
comes  from  his  management,  he  said,  and  from  those  who 
complain  about  his  by-line  appearing  on  such  a  column. 
“Management,”  he  asserted,  “has  to  be  educated  on  why 
there  should  be  a  column  feature  about  advertising  the 
same  as  insurance,  boating,  and  the  others.”  “I  still  have 
a  tough  time  selling  them.” 

He  said  a  readership  survey  of  the  Daily  News’  final 
edition  for  Feb.  13  indicated  “one-third  of  all  the  readers 
had  seen  my  page.” 

He  had  other  things  to  say  to  the  magazine  promoters 
and  they  were: 

•  The  new  campaigns  by  magazines  and  newspapers  do 
not  have  “enough  sell.” 

•  Television  Bureau  of  .Advertising  does  the  best  job 
of  selling. 

•  Media  campaigns  by  an  industry  should  inform 
advertisers  that  “XYZ  did  the  following  and  got  these  results.” 

•  Magazines  and  newspapers  should  sell  advertising  to 
both  regional  and  national  prospects  as  a  “unified  team” 
under  the  banner  of  the  Print  Advertising  Association. 

•  Most  agencies  are  “broadcast-oriented.”  Magazines  and 
newspapers  should  team  up  to  educate  agencies  at  the 
“grass  roots.” 

PUBLIC  SERVICE:  The  Newark  (N.  J.)  Star-Ledger  has 
contributed  $155,000  to  the  Damon  Runyon  Memorial  Cancer 


Fund  since  it  started  selling  13-week  subscriptions  to  its 
Sunday  paper  throughout  the  state.  Half  of  the  revenue 
is  donated  to  the  Cancer  Fund  .  .  .  This  llVcli-  magazine 
takes  credit  for  the  capture  of  one  of  the  FBI’s  “most 
wanted”  criminals.  The  supplement  published  a  lineup  of 
the  hoods  a  couple  of  issues  ago.  A  Kansas  City  Star  reader 
recognized  one  of  them  as  a  neighbor  and  tipped  off  the 
FBI  who  arrested  the  guy  in  the  nick  of  time.  It  seems  he 
read  the  same  feature  .  .  . 

PEOPLE:  .  .  .  William  R.  Hesse,  president  of  Benton  & 
Bowles,  worked  his  way  through  the  University  of  Cincinnati 
by  playing  basketball,  managing  a  resort  hotel,  and  being 
a  lifeguard.  .  .  .  Seen  at  the  Magazine  Promotion  Group 
luncheon:  Sandy  Thompson,  director  of  promotion.  Bureau 
of  Advertising,  ANPA,  and  Bob  Dunne,  promotion  man  at 
This  Week.  Sandy  is  vicepresident  of  the  group  which 
meets  every  month  .  .  . 

ADVERTISING: — The  Milwaukee  Sentinel  published  a 
36-page  tab  section  on  the  graphic  arts  industry  in  Milwaukee 
Jan.  31.  It  carried  25,480  lines  of  ads  .  .  . 

James  Lovick  Limited  has  prepared  a  Hi-Fi  color  campaign 
for  Savage  Shoes  to  run  in  13  newspapers  across  Canada 
after  March  13.  The  full-page  newspaper  color  ad  is  a 
“first”  in  the  shoe  industry  in  Canada.  Peter  Thomas  is 
account  manager  on  Savage  Shoes,  and  A1  Goetz  is  account 
supervisor  at  Lovick’s  .  .  .  Watch  for  a  slump  in  Sunday 
supp  linage.  The  FTC  has  ordered  four  drug  firms  to  stop 
claiming  their  preparations  cure  piles  and  hemorrhoids. 


Move  for  DM 

(Continued  from  page  17) 

is  2V^  times  more  efficient  in  this 
case.  Unlike  coupons  in  other 
media,  mail  coupons  just  cannot 
be  overlooked.  They  must  either 
be  used,  or  consciously  not  used. 
In  most  formats  mail  coupons 
do  not  need  to  be  cut  out  or 
detached  from  other  matter  and 
therefore  are  much  more  difficult 
to  ignore.” 

The  report  contains  findings 
from  three  coupon  redemption 
studies  to  substantiate  the  pull¬ 
ing  power  of  direct  mail.  The 
studies  indicated: 

•  Association  of  National  Ad¬ 
vertisers  study: 


Range 

Direct  Mail  10-40%  25% 

Newspapers  5-15%;  2-5% 

Magazines  & 

Supplements  1-10%  3-7% 

In- Package  10-80%  na 

•  Nielsen  Clearing  House 

study: 

Average  Median 
Mail  14.9%  10.2% 

Newspapers  3.3%  2.5% 

Mag  &  Supp  5.9%  5.8% 

In-Product  9.6%  9.1% 

•  A  study  by  a  4-.A  agency: 

Newspapers  1-  2% 

Magazines  5-12% 

Mail  1.5-25% 

Co-op  mailings  are  giving  im¬ 
petus  to  the  medium.  This  is  a 
mailing  which  includes  from 
three  to  seven  inserts  from 
separate  advertisers  in  the  same 
envelope.  “The  main  advantage,” 
the  book  explains,  “is  that  ad¬ 
dressing,  postage,  and  envelopes 
costs  are  shared,  so  that  a  cou¬ 
pon,  can  be  distributed  for  $15 
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per  1000  vs  $50  per  thousand 
when  mailed  out  alone.” 

• 

Carroll  Replaces 
Folke  at  Bureau 

Dudley  D.  Carroll  Jr.  has  been 
named  vicepresident  and  direc¬ 
tor  of  information  of  the  Bureau 
of  Advertising,  ANPA,  by 
Charles  T.  Lipscomb  Jr.,  chief 
executive  officer. 

The  appointment  is  effective 
March  1,  w’hen  Carroll  will  suc¬ 
ceed  Ellis  I.  Folke,  who  leaves 
for  Sullivan,  Stauffer,  Colwell 
&  Bayles  Inc.  as  diiector  of 
media. 

Carroll,  formerly  with  Lennen 
&  Newell  and  Batten,  Barton, 
Durstine  &  Osborn  as  an  account 
supervisor  in  both  New  York 
and  London,  joined  the  Bureau 
last  year  as  a  member  of  its 
executive  marketing  staff. 

His  background  also  includes 
assignments  in  sales  and  cir¬ 
culation  at  Time  Inc.  and  ac¬ 
count  executive  duties  with 
Young  &  Rubicam.  He  gained 
public  relations  experience  while 
manager  of  N.  W.  Ayer’s  Hono¬ 
lulu  office  where  his  principal 
responsibility  w’as  pr  counsel  to 
Dole  Pineapple. 

Folke,  a  native  of  Sweden, 
joined  the  Bureau  in  1962  as  a 
marketing  research  consultant 
and  in  1965  was  named  to  the 
post  of  director  of  information. 

At  SSC&B  Folke,  39,  suc¬ 
ceeds  Lloyd  Harris,  who  has 
been  named  director  of  media 
planning. 

The  agency  derives  about  809'f 
of  its  billings  from  broadcast 
and  5%  from  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising. 
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CL.4SSIF1ED  CLLMC: 

Cosmetics  Concern 
Grows  in  Small  Ads 

Bv  Stan  Finsnes.s 


Classified  recruitment  adver¬ 
tising  has  been  an  important 
factor  in  the  marketing  plans  of 
Viviane  Woodard  Cosmetics, 
which  has  been  labeled  the  fast¬ 
est  growing  company  in  the 
cosmetics  industry. 

A  relatively  young  company, 
Viviane  Woodard  manufactures 
and  sells  a  prestige  line  of  cos¬ 
metics.  Sales  distribution  is 
direct-to-the-consumer  by  ap¬ 
pointment  only  through  fran¬ 
chised  distributors  and  sales 
consultants.  In  the  last  12 
months,  the  number  of  distrib¬ 
utors  has  from  from  714  to  1,079, 
an  increase  of  over  50%.  The 
number  of  consultants  has  in¬ 
creased  from  19,105  to  29,750 — 
up  55%.  There  are  Woodard 
representatives  in  all  50  states. 

Expenditures  Malelied 

One  of  the  reasons  for  the 
growth  in  the  number  of  con¬ 
sultants,  according  to  Lee  Fein, 
vicepresident  of  Woodard,  is  the 
company’s  heavy  investment  in 
Classified  advertising. 

It  works  this  way: 

Each  month,  Viviane  Woodard 
matches  the  money  spent  on 
Classified  ads  by  Woodard  dis¬ 
tributors  to  recruit  new  con¬ 
sultants.  In  other  words,  if  a 
Woodard  distributor  spends 
$200,  Woodard  will  match  it. 
Considering  the  1,079  distribu¬ 
tors,  the  potential  revenue  for 
Classified  is  significant — it  rep¬ 
resents  a  half  million  dollars — 
and  the  number  of  distributors 
is  still  growing. 

Viviane  Woodard  does  more 
than  just  match  money.  They 
are  constantly  suggesting  new 
ad  ideas,  and  when  a  success 


story  is  reportod  (and  there  are 
plenty  of  them),  the  word  is 
immediately  spread  to  all  others 
by  means  of  company  bulletins. 

*Ad  of  the  Monlir 

A  l  egular  feature  of  the  news¬ 
letter  to  Woodard  distributors 
is  an  “ad  of  the  month”  page  in 
which  suggestions  for  new  aj)- 
proaches  and  capsule  comments 
on  previous  successes  are  shown. 
Here  is  one  example: 

.STUDENT.^ 

Have  fun  and  make  money,  too, 
this  summer!  Serf  own  hours — part 
or  full  time.  Call  Viviane  Woodard 
Cosmetics. 

Accompanying  this  ad  last 
June  was  background  informa¬ 
tion  on  the  numl)er  of  students 
needing  summer  employment 
and  a  quote  from  Xewsweek 
magazine,  pointing  out  that 
many  students  fail  to  consider 
direct  selling,  “a  business  which 
can  l)e  quite  lucrative”.  Another 
ad  was  this  one: 

Need  i#imediately~ -  full  or  part  time 
—  to  handle  overflowing  Christmas 
husirvess.  Call  VMviane  Woodard  Cos¬ 
metics. 

This  ad,  timed  for  the  peak 
Christmas  selling  season, 
prompted  excellent  results  in  the 
cities  in  which  it  appeared.  An¬ 
other  ad  read: 

FASCINATING  PR0FE:S.SI()N 
Will  train  right  woman  in  special¬ 
ized  field  of  makeup  techniques.  No 
previous  ex|ierience  necessary.  This 
is  not  door  to  door  or  party  plan. 
For  information  eall  I)etween  1  and 
3  p.m.  942-2631. 

The  results  from  this  ad  were 
especially  good.  Its  specialized 
eye-catching  appeal  in  a  New 
England  paper  brought  20  re¬ 
plies  and  eight  new  consultants 
were  hired. 


Across  the  country,  in  cities 
ranging  in  size  from  Los  An¬ 
geles  to  Farmington,  New 
Mexico,  the  results  have  t)een 
equally  excellent. 

“In  Perfect  (iuiisuiiunee* 

An  ad  in  the  Milwaukee  Jour¬ 
nal  brought  19  replies  and  five 
new  consultants;  another  in  the 
Cincinnati  Enquirer  brought  20 
replies  and  six  new  representa¬ 
tives.  For  an  outlay  of  $71.84  in 
three  Los  Angeles  area  news- 
papei's,  21  new  consultants  were 
signed  up. 

“Viviane  Woodard  recognizes 
the  importance  of  Classified  ad¬ 
vertising  in  bringing  in  new 
consultants,”  says  Fein.  “Our 
company  finds  Classified  adver¬ 
tising  in  perfect  consonance  with 
the  high-fashion  quality  line  of 
cosmetics  which  we  sell. 

“We  are  constantly  suggesting 
that  our  distributors  use  their 
initiative  in  developing  Classi¬ 
fied  advertising,”  he  said.  He 
cited  this  ad  in  the  Tampa  Trib¬ 
une  as  one  of  the  most  produc¬ 
tive  so  far: 

LBJ  says  $1.60  per  hour  in  1968. 

V'iviana  Wofxiard  says  $4.(0  per 

hour  now.  We  have  openings  for 

two  conscientious  ladies.  Apply 

P.  O.  Box  17318  or  telephone  935- 

9582. 

This  ad  pulled  50  inciuiries  and 
11  new  consultants  were  hired. 

How’s  that  for  “Pioblem 
Solving”  Classified? 

• 

Daily  and  Weekly 
Will  Alternate  in 
Printing  Tax  List 

Orlando,  Fla. 

Following  a  lengthy  discus¬ 
sion,  the  Orlando  City  Council 
voted  to  rotate  publication  of 
the  city’s  annual  delinquent  tax 
lists  l)etween  the  Orlando  Ere- 
ning  Star  and  the  Comer  Cup¬ 
board,  a  weekly  published  in 
Orange  County. 

This  means  that  publication 
of  this  year’s  list,  generally  in 
March,  will  be  handled  by  the 
Cupl)oard  since  the  Star  pub¬ 
lished  the  list  last  year. 

Ernest  McCarthy,  publisher  of 
the  Corner  Cupboard,  claimed 
greater  exposure  due  to  the 
weekly’s  presence  on  the  news 
stands  for  several  days  after 
publication  despite  the  fact  the 
Star  had  four  times  more  cir¬ 
culation. 

Todd  Persons,  Orlando  news¬ 
paperman,  has  become  city  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Comer  Cupboard.  His 
investigative  reporting  on 
Rocket  City  for  the  Orlando 
Sentinel  attracted  the  attention 
of  the  U.S.  Senate  subcommittee 
looking  into  unauthorized  land 
practices. 


Army  Newspaper 
Bureau  Change 
Move  Abandoned 

W'ashington 
The  Defense  Department  an¬ 
nounced  (Feb.  13)  that  it  has 
junked  a  controversial  plan  to 
meige  the  New  York  Bureau  of 
Slant  and  Stripes,  the  army 
newspaper,  with  a  news  bureau 
based  in  the  Washington  area. 

The  proposal  had  prompted 
criticism  that  the  Pentagon 
sought  to  manage  news  directed 
to  armed  forces  personnel  sta¬ 
tioned  abroad.  When  the  central¬ 
ization  plan  came  to  light  last 
month.  Rep.  John  E.  Moss  (D- 
Calif.)  said  his  special  govern¬ 
ment  information  subcommittee 
would  investigate  whether  gov¬ 
ernment  censorship  was  in¬ 
volved  in  the  merger. 

The  Pentagon  insisted  the 
move  was  aimed  at  efficiency  and 
economy,  not  news  management. 

-Abandonment  of  the  plan  was 
disclosed  at  the  end  of  a  press 
release  describing  how  the 
Pacific  edition  of  Stars  and 
Stripes  would  receive  additional 
news  copy  previously  provided 
only  to  its  European  counterpart 
from  the  New  York  office. 

Both  editions  are  served  by 
the  .Associated  Press  and  United 
Press  International.  Due  to 
limited  cable  connections,  the 
Pacific  Stars  and  Stripes  pre¬ 
viously  received  less  copy.  But 
the  Pentagon  said  “newly 
acquired”  transmission  circuits 
of  the  Defense  Communications 
-Agency  now  make  it  possible  for 
Pacific  Stars  and  Stripes  to  get 
the  same  service. 

• 

Now  Firm  Name 

Norfolk,  Va. 
To  reflect  its  broadened  inter- 
e.sts,  Norfolk-Portsmouth  News¬ 
papers  Inc,  is  changing  its  cor¬ 
porate  name  to  Landmark  Com¬ 
munications  Inc.  The  company 
publishes  the  Virginian-Pilot 
and  Ledger-Star  here  and 
through  subsidiaries  it  owns  the 
Greensboro  (N.  C.)  Daily  News, 
radio-television  stations  here 
and  cable  television  .systems  in 
several  towns. 

• 

3  New  Scholarships 

Minneapolis 
Three  new  scholarships  total¬ 
ing  $1,500  have  been  established 
at  the  School  of  Journalism  and 
Mass  Communication,  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Minnesota.  Two  $500 
scholarships  were  granted  by 
Minnesota  Mining  and  Manu¬ 
facturing  Co.  and  a  third  by  the 
Miller  Publishing  Co.,  Minnea¬ 
polis. 
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Let  AP  and  UPl^  K 
worry  about  ^ 

what,  when  dnd^wl^ere^ 
Copley  News^Seryic^  p 
will 'coyer  the 
why  of  the  neyvs 


When  it  comes  to  spot  news,  AP  and  UPl  do 
a  bang-up  job.  No  question  about  that.  Cop¬ 
ley  News  Service  is  different.  We  cover  spot 
news,  too— but  only  in  specific  fields. 

There’s  a  reason.  At  CNS,  we  feel  that 
who,  what,  when  and  where  are  absolutely 
necessary  to  today’s  newspaper  readers— but 
the  why  of  the  news  is  just  as  important— 
perhaps  more  important.  The  wild,  kaleido¬ 
scopic  whirl  of  world  events  demands  re¬ 
porters  with  great  perspective  and  purpose. 


CNS  offers  newspapers  a  worldwide  news 
service.  All  CNS  features  are  available  by 
mail  or  leased  wire.  For  complete  informa¬ 
tion,  prices  and  sample  reports,  contact— 
Rembert  James,  Editor,  Copley  News  Service, 
940  Third  Avenue,  San  Diego,  Calif.  92112. 


CNS  correspondents  are  uniquely  qualified. 

Copley  News  Service  is  first  with  the  why 
of  the  news,  the  informative  and  intensive 
analyses  of  important  world  events  that 
makes  news  meaningful  to  today’s  well- 
informed  newspaper  readers.  CNS  offers  edi¬ 
tors  concentrated  coverage  of  the  stories 
behind  the  headlines.  Copley  News  Service 
also  makes  available  to  subscribers— by  their 
own  selection  —  many  extra  features  for  a 
bright,  exciting  newspaper. 


Long  ‘Missing’  Gambler 
Located  by  2  Reporters 


Milwaukek 

Two  Milwaukee  Journal  re¬ 
porters  collaborated  to  bring:  to 
justice  a  former  kingpin  in  Wis¬ 
consin  gambling  after  a  suc¬ 
cession  of  Wisconsin  and  Ne¬ 
vada  sheriffs  and  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation  re¬ 
ported  that  they  had  been  unable 
to  find  him. 

The  man,  who  disappeared 
from  Kenosha,  Wis.,  15  years 
ago  after  his  indictment  on  gam¬ 
bling  and  bribery  charges,  is 
Oliver  (Ollie)  O’Mara. 

After  he  was  found  by  re¬ 
porters  Thomas  G.  Lubenow  and 
Alex  P.  Dobish,  O’Mara  ar¬ 
ranged  with  an  attorney  to 
plead  guilty  to  charges  of  con¬ 
spiracy  to  engage  in  operating 
a  bookmaking  parlor.  He  was 
found  gruilty  in  absentia  and 
fined  $500  last  week. 

Because  some  witnesses  were 
dead  and  others  unwilling  to 
testify  after  15  years,  five  other 
charges  were  dismissed  at  the 
request  of  Kenosha  County  Dist. 
Atty.  Joseph  Molinaro.  The 
charges  included  three  counts 
of  attempting  to  bribe  officials 
and  two  of  commercial  gam¬ 
bling. 


O’.Mara  had  been  indicted 
after  testimony  was  given  the 
Kefauver  crime  investigating 
committee  about  gambling  in 
Kenosha. 

After  O’Mara  disappeared 
from  Kenosha,  various  efforts 
to  find  him  were  fruitless.  Lile 
Milligan,  a  reform  sheriff  in¬ 
stalled  after  the  Kenosha  in¬ 
vestigation,  brooded  over  his  in¬ 
ability  to  find  O’Mara,  and  many 
years  later  discussed  the  case 
with  Lubenow.  Milligan  had  be¬ 
come  a  federal  marshal  in  Mil¬ 
waukee  by  then. 

Lubenow  kept  the  facts  tucked 
away  for  reference.  Recently 
one  of  his  contacts  mentioned 
in  an  offhand  manner  that  he 
knew  a  Kenosha  resident  who 
had  been  in  Las  Vegas  and 
visited  the  missing  Oliver  (Ollie) 
O’Mara. 

Lubenow  put  a  friend  in  Las 
Vegas  on  the  trail  and  estab¬ 
lished  O’Mara’s  exact  address. 
He  checked  copies  of  the  indict¬ 
ment  and  found  that  they  were 
still  alive. 

Questioning  of  Kenosha  county 
officials  brought  the  informa¬ 


tion  that  Sheriffs  William  P. 
Schmitt  and  Leland  N.  Chartier 
had  had  similar  tips  over  the 
last  few  years  and  had  made 
trips  to  Las  Vegas  but  could  not 
find  O’Mara.  The  Las  Vegas 
sheriff  had  reported  similar 
failure. 

Since  reporter  Dobish  was 
going  to  Las  Vegas  on  another 
assignment,  Lubenow  enlisted 
his  aid  and  gave  him  O’Mara’s 
address. 

Dobish  walked  up  to  the  home 
and  the  door  was  opened  by 
O’Mara  himself.  He  denied  his 


identity  at  first,  but  when  Dob¬ 
ish  convinced  him  that  he  knew 
who  he  was,  he  gave  in.  O’Mara 
eagerly  asked  for  news  of  Wis¬ 
consin. 

After  Dobish  wrote  his  storj- 
for  the  Milwaukee  Journal, 
Kenosha  county  authorities 
moved  to  pick  up  the  missing 
man,  and  he  eluded  them  again. 
He  made  arrangements,  how¬ 
ever,  to  plead  guilty  to  one 
charge  with  the  dropping  of  the 
others.  Judge  M.  Eugene  Baker 
said  it  was  a  good  thing  to  have 
the  slate  wiped  clean. 


Assortment  of  Features 
In  Daily  ‘Accent’  Section 


FOR  EVERYONE  WHEN  YOU  TEST  IN  ALTOONA! 

Vie  start  by  satisfying  every  test-market  condition — income  sta¬ 
bility,  isolation  from  major  outside  markets,  typical  distribution 
patterns  and  local  merchandising  know-how.  And  ONE  newspaper 
satisfies  the  need  for  news,  motivates  daily  buying  in  more  than 
82%  of  Altoona  market  homes — with  satisfying  sales  results — the 

Slltoona  SRirtot 

ALTOONA  PENNSYLVANIA'S  ONLY  DAILY  NEWSPAPER 

Richard  E.  Beeler,  Advertising  Manager 


Milwaukee 

The  popularity  of  the  Milwau¬ 
kee  Journal’s  new  section  “Ac¬ 
cent”  has  exceeded  expectations. 
Accent  primarily  concerns  itself 
with  feature  stories  and  series, 
in-depth  reports,  columns  by 
Journal  writers,  and  human  in¬ 
terest  photographs  with  color. 
The  section  is  edited  by  John  N. 
Thompson. 

Located  in  prime  position  on 
page  one  is  a  column  called 
“Accent  on  the  News”.  Journal 
writers  contribute  observations, 
comments,  and  sidelights  picked 
up  in  the  course  of  their  duties. 
A  repoiter,  recently  returned 
from  Vietnam,  might  write  off 
an  intriguing  fragment  from  the 
war.  Or  perhaps  you’ll  find  the 
woman  columnist  delving  into 
past  experience  for  an  anecdote. 
Another  day  a  copy  editor  ex¬ 
plains  the  intricacies  of  his  job 
and  concludes: 

“I  have  solved  the  problem  of 
finally  regaining  lost  status  by 
saying:  ‘I’m  sort  of  a  resident 
grammarian.’  ” 

When  a  Journal  writer  travels 
about  the  world,  his  reports 
generally  are  positioned  on  Ac¬ 
cent’s  pages.  For  many  weeks 
John  Stallard  turned  in  accounts 
from  Vietnam.  Of  particular 
intere.st  was  the  one  describing 
the  gifts  sent  by  Wisconsin 
citizens  to  the  Montagnard 
people. 

Arville  Schaleben,  associate 
editor  of  the  Journal,  toured  the 
Orient  and  wrote  an  Accent 
series  entitled  “Letters  From 
the  World  Around  Us”. 

Accent  also  published  the  ob¬ 
servations  of  a  Milwaukee  teen¬ 
ager  who  traveled  in  Russia. 
The  youngster  spoke  fluent  Rus¬ 
sian  and  thus  was  able  to  com¬ 
municate  with  his  contempor¬ 
aries. 

Richard  Leonard,  recently 
named  editor  of  the  Journal, 
wrote  an  informative  report  on 
his  1966  trip  to  Africa. 

Accent  also  likes  human  inter- 
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est  stories,  such  as  the  one  about 
Milwaukee’s  last  remaining  tat¬ 
too  artist  who  is  being  forced 
out  of  business  by  a  new  city 
ordinance. 

Popular  Journal  columns  are 
now  placed  regularly  in  Accent 
There’s  the  daily  “Aik  the  Jour¬ 
nal”,  a  column  desigtned  to  help 
any  citizen  in  his  dealing  with 
government  agencies  or  officials. 
Twice  a  week  Robert  Wells  and 
Doyle  Getter  present  whimsi¬ 
cally  written  humor.  The  Gallup 
Poll  is  also  housed  in  Accent. 


Librarians  Study 
Automated  Systems 

Newspaper  librarians  have 
formed  a  committee  to  study 
automated  systems  for  news 
reference  libraries. 

The  librarians,  attending  an 
American  Press  Institute  Sem¬ 
inar  at  Columbia  University  in 
New  York,  independently  formed 
the  study  group  and  elected 
William  D.  Chase  of  the  Flint 
(Mich.)  Journal  chairman. 

Chase  said  the  group  will 
study  the  research  work  beinjr 
done  by  newspapers  in  an  effort 
to  automate  their  libraries  and 
w'ork  in  other  related  fields  to 
improve  the  filing,  storage  and 
rapid  retrieval  of  news  refer¬ 
ence  material. 

Other  officers  of  the  committee 
are  Edward  W.  Quill,  BosUn 
Globe;  Margaret  S.  Crabb,  Van¬ 
couver  Sun  and  Province;  Nor¬ 
man  E.  Kilgore,  Spokam 
(Wash.)  Spokesman-Review. 

Members  of  the  board  of 
directors  are  James  L.  Criswell. 
Houston  Post;  John  Frankland, 
Milwaukee  Journal;  Mark  C 
Hannan,  Washington  Poxi: 
Agnes  Henebry,  Decatur  Her¬ 
ald  and  Review;  James  Steve 
Scofield,  St.  Petersburg  Times, 
Clement  G.  Vitek,  Baltinwre 
Sun;  and  Olga  S.  Webber,  San 
Diego  Union  and  Tribune. 
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FCC’s  Johnson  Tells 
Stand  on  Diversity 


By  Luther  A.  Huston 

Washington 

Nicholas  Johnson,  the  latest 
appointee  to  the  Federal  Com¬ 
munications  Commission,  would 
like  to  have  the  Commission 
adopt  a  “more  enlightened  pol¬ 
icy”  toward  single  ownership  of 
“prohibiting  single  ownership  of 
newspapers  and  broadcasting 
stations. 

He  is  not  prepared  to  outline 
a  policy  but  suggests  that  a  rule 
newspapers  and  broadcast  prop¬ 
erties  in  a  local  community 
might  be  desirable. 

At  the  present  time,  according 
to  Commissioner  Johnson,  the 
FCC  does  not  have  as  much  in¬ 
formation  about  the  disadvan¬ 
tages  or  the  benefits  of  single 
ownership  as  it  should  have  to 
formulate  a  policy.  Without  a 
general  study  of  the  problem, 
which  he  says  would  involve  re¬ 
search  resources  the  FCC  does 
not  now  have,  desirable  solu¬ 
tions  would  be  difficult  to  at¬ 
tain. 


VOUR 

Neui  PLRNT 

deserves  an 
Engineering  Approach. 

Chas.  T.  Main's  engineers  are 
printing  oriented.  They  fit 
your  new  plant  to  production, 
not  production  to  plant. 

Main’s  engineers  consider  not 
only  architecture,  site  utiliza¬ 
tion,  plant  layout,  and  equip¬ 
ment  services,  but  also  future 
growth. 

The  special  structural,  heating, 
ventilating,  electrical,  and 
mechanical  requirements  of  a 
printing  plant  are  incorporated 
into  the  plans  and  specifica¬ 
tions. 

Main’s  services  also  can  in¬ 
clude  site  investigation,  pre¬ 
liminary  studies,  cost  esti¬ 
mates,  field  engineering  during 
construction  and  equipment 
installation  design. 

AYAINT 

CHAS.T.  A\AIN.  INC. 
Snytneers 


Of  one  thing.  Commissioner 
Johnson  is  certain,  however,  and 
that  is  his  belief  that  competi¬ 
tion  and  diversity  of  control 
are  highly  desirable  in  the 
broadcasting  field  and  essential 
to  the  public  welfare. 

Commissioner  Johnson’s  view 
came  to  light  in  a  concurring 
statement  he  made  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  FCC’s  approval  of 
an  application  for  a  new  FM 
radio  station  at  Paris,  Kentucky. 
The  license  was  granted  to 
Paris-Bourbon  County  Broad¬ 
casting  Inc. 

“At  the  present  time,”  John¬ 
son  said,  “Paris  has  one  local 
radio  station  and  one  local  daily 
newspaper.  The  corporation 
which  holds  the  license  for  the 
Paris  radio  station  has  three 
equal  shareholders.  Two  of  these 
shareholders  hold  a  controlling 
interest  in  the  local  newspaper. 
I  consider  such  overlapping  of 
interests  in  the  mass  media  most 
unfortunate,  regardless  of  the 
national  significance  of  the  mar¬ 
ket.” 

Johnson  stated  that  “if  an¬ 
other  qualified  applicant  were 
competing  for  this  permit,  it  is 
highly  unlikely  that  the  Com¬ 
mission  would  award  it  to  Paris- 
Bourbon”. 

He  cited  a  Commission  state¬ 
ment  that  “a  maximum  diffu¬ 
sion  of  control  of  the  media  of 
mass  communication”  is  a  pri¬ 
mary  objective  and  that  “diver¬ 
sification  is  a  public  good  in  a 
free  society,  and  is  additionally 
desirable  where  a  government 
licensing  system  limits  access  by 
the  public  to  the  use  of  radio 
and  television  facilities.” 

Johnson’s  concern  is  lest  sin¬ 


gle  ownership  in  local  communi¬ 
ties  such  as  Paris  prevent  the 
“widest  possible  dissemination 
of  information  from  diverse  and 
antagonistic  sources”  which  the 
Supreme  Court  said  (Associated 
Press  V.  United  States,  1945) 
“is  essential  to  the  welfare  of 
the  public.”  He  is  not  disturbed 
by  the  situation  in  great  centers 
of  population  where  some  diver¬ 
sity  of  ownership  usually  exists 
but  he  asserts  that  “although 
ours  is  increasingly  an  urban 
nation,  we  must  not  forget  that 
there  are  still  over  80  million 
Americans  who  live  in  the  Paris, 
Kentuckys  of  this  country  —  the 
cities  and  rural  areas  under  10,- 
000  population.”  The  population 
of  Paris  is  7,794. 

Johnson  does  not  go  so  far  as 
to  advocate  denial  of  renewal  of 
licenses  to  the  hundreds  of  sin¬ 
gle  ownership  radio  stations 
throughout  the  country. 

But  he  would  like  to  see  ap¬ 
plications  from  competitors 
when  they  come  up  for  renewal 
and  he  believes  that  the  Com¬ 
mission  should  encourage  others 
to  apply  and  issue  the  license 
to  the  qualified  applicant  who  is 
not  connected  with  a  newspaper. 

“The  Commission  has  made 
successful  efforts  to  discourage 
competing  applicants  at  renewal 
time,”  Johnson  stated.  “Indeed, 
I  know  of  no  instance  in  the  33- 
year  history  of  the  Commission 
in  which  a  competing  applicant 
has  successfully  challenged  the 
license  renewal  of  an  established 
multiple-media  owner  on  the 
basis  of  concentration  of  owner¬ 
ship  —  or,  for  that  matter,  any 
other  ground.” 

For  this  reason  Johnson  is  not 
.sanguine  that  the  Commission 
will  encourage  others  to  apply 
for  the  Paris  FM  station  when 
Paris-Bourbon’s  license  expires 
by  indicating  its  readiness  to 
give  genuine  consideration  to 
any  competing  applications  but 
he  says  for  himself  that  he  is 
ready  to  hear  from  future  com¬ 
peting  applicants  “and  hope  for 


a  more  enlightened  policy  from 
this  Commission  in  the  future.” 

If  the  Commission’s  past  rec¬ 
ord  is  any  gruide,  Johnson  as¬ 
serted,  “the  control  of  the  mass 
media  in  Paris  in  all  probability 
will  be  frozen  forever  in  the 
hands  of  one  set  of  individuals.” 
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f  S  Buys  Fla.  Plant, 
**  Calif.  CATV 

le  Paris, 

•y  —  the  Superior,  Wis. 

ider  10,-  The  purchase  of  a  newspaper 
ipulation  publishing  plant  in  Florida  and 
cable  antenna  television  sys- 
,o  far  as  terns  in  California  was  an- 
newal  of  nounced  (Feb.  10)  here  by  the 
j  of  sin-  Evening  'Telegram  Co. 
stations  acquisitions  included  the 

News-Press  Printing  Co.  of  Pin¬ 
ellas  Park,  Fla.,  the  Pacifica 
see  ap-  Cable  Co.,  Inc.,  of  Pacifica, 
letitors  Calif.,  and  Crystal-Brite  Tele¬ 
renewal  vision,  Inc.,  of  Half  Moon  Bay, 
lie  Com-  Calif.,  according  to  Morgan 
le  others  Murphy,  president  of  the  Su- 
;  license  perior  newspaper  publishing 
it  who  is  company. 

wspaper.  Murphy  also  announced  that 
IS  made  October,  1966,  the  Evening 
scourage  Telegram  Co.  acquired  a  major- 
renewal  jfy  interest  in  the  Dunedin 
“Indeed,  (Fla.)  Times,  which  became  an 
1  the  33-  offset  newspaper  printed  in  the 
nmipion  News-Press  plant  as  of  the  first 
ipplicant  of  the  year, 
iged  the  The  News-Press  Co.,  which 
lablished  serves  the  gulf  coast  of  Florida 
on  the  in  the  St.  Petersburg-Tampa 
f  owner-  area,  currently  publishes  16 
tter,  any  newspapers  in  its  offset  plant 
and  is  to  be  expanded  to  handle 
on  is  not  additional  publications.  Murphy 
omission  said  a  new  firm,  the  West  Coast 
to  apply  Printing  Co.,  has  been  formed  as 
on  when  a  subsidiary  of  the  Evening 
expires  Telegram  Co.  L.  Parker  Likely, 
iness  to  former  owner,  will  remain  as 
ition  to  general  manager, 
ions  but  The  Evening  Telegram  has 
at  he  is  <iaily  newspapers  in  Superior, 
ire  com-  Manitowoc  and  Ashland,  Wis., 
hope  for  and  in  Virginia,  Minn.  Its  tele- 

_  vision  affiliates  include  WISC- 

TV  at  Madison,  Wis.,  and 
KXLY-TV  and  radio  at  Spo¬ 
kane,  Wash.  I 

• 

Films  for  Schools 

Portland,  Me. 

The  Gannett  Publishing  Co.’s 
Evening  Express  has  offered  to 
provide  educational  film  strips 
to  110  public  and  parochial 
schools  in  11  area  communities, 
Publisher  Mrs.  Jean  Gannett 
Amzen  announced.  Each  strip 
is  accompanied  by  a  quiz  and 
lesson  plan  to  assist  teachers  in 
presenting  news  events,  g^' 
raphy,  science  and  other  topical 
subjects  as  they  are  treated  by 
newspapers. 
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nVE  of  a  KIND 


^  ^  SAN  JOSE  MERCURY  AND  NEWS 
California  Defter  Newspaper  Contest 


General  Excellence 
Best  Typography 
s  Best  Promotion 
'  Best  Women*s  Page 

t 

Best  News  Feature 
Picture 


In  an  unprecedented  unanimity,  judges  in  the  California 
Newspaper  Publishers’  Better  Newspaper  Contest  presented 
the  San  Jose  Mercury  and  San  Jose  News  with  five  First 
Place  Awards  including  that  for  General  Excellence. 

Editorial  excellence  is  just  one  reason  why  the  San  Jose 
Mercury  and  News  have  such  high  reader  acceptance.  It’s 
also  a  reason  why  the  Mercury  and  News  are  “California’s 
Most  Honored  Newspapers.” 


MERCURY 

UNEWS 

SanJose, California 

CRESMER,  WOODWARD, 
O'MARA  A  ORMSBEE.INC. 


heavy  touch 


All  TTS® 
Perforators 


are  built  for  the 
Composing  Room. . . 
hot  metal  or 
photocomposition 


Automating  your  linecasting  machines 
. .  .  or  going  to  photocomposition?  Why 
not  go  first  class!  Fairchild  TTS  Perfora¬ 
tors  are  the  most  rugged  .  .  .  the  most 
reliable  units  ever  produced  strictly  for 
day-in,  day-out  Composing  Room  use. 
They're  adjustable  for  heavy  hands  or 
light.  They  keep  pace  with  the  fastest 
operators  you  can  find.  They’ve  got  the 
most  functional  keyboard  ever  designed. 
No  loss  of  speed,  no  groping  around  for 
auxiliary  keys.  Hands  never  leave  the 
keyboard.  What’s  more,  Fairchild  Perfor¬ 
ators  are  less  expensive  than  any  com¬ 
parable  unit. 

Fairchild  can  supply  you  with  the 
most  practical  system  for  automatic  op¬ 
eration  of  your  linecasting  machines  or 
photocomposing  machines.  In  addition 
to  four  perforator  models,  Fairchild  sup¬ 
plies:  Eight  types  of  operating  units; 
mat  detector;  rule  dropper;  Teletype 
transmission  equipment;  Comp/ Set 
Computer;  TTS  Selective  Allotter;  and 
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GRAPHIC  EQUIPMENT 


A  DIVISION  Of  FAINCHIIO  CAMCU  AND  INSTAUMENI  COHNOIIATIOII 
O'STNICT  orriccs  CASTCHCSTEN.  NEW  VOAK  •  SANTA  fC 
SANlNCS.  CAllEOINlA  .  ATLANTA.  WONCiA  •  CHICA60.  IlllNOIS 


Department  TTS  65 

221  Fairchild  Drive,  Plainview,  L.  I.,  New  York 

□  Please  send  details  about  TTS— only  integrated  sys¬ 
tem  for  automatic  oi>eration  of  linecasting  machines. 

□  Please  have  a  TTS  Production  Engineer  call  me. 


Name _ 

Company _ 

Street _ 

City _ State _ Zip. 


ToUtvpwsetter  and  TTS  ore  both  registered  trademarks  of  Fairchild  Camera  and  Instrument  Corporation. 


If  it  isn’t  Fairchild,  it  isn’t  TTS. 


Press  Has  Strong 
Voice  In  Congress 

By  Luther  A.  Huston 


ness  manager  and  labor  editor  who  is  a  foremost  advocate  of 
of  a  labor  newspaper.  Rep.  economy,  was  a  newspaper  re- 
Robert  J.  Corbett,  was  publisher  porter  in  Waterloo,  Iowa,  for 
and  editor  of  the  North  Pitts-  twenty  years  and  holds  a  jour- 
burgh  Times;  Rep.  James  G.  nalism  degree  from  the  Univer- 
Fulton  is  owner  of  the  Mt.  Leh-  sity  of  Missouri. 
anoro  News  and  five  other  weekly  Rep.  Roman  C.  Pucinski  was 
newspapers,  and  John  H.  Dent’s  a  reporter  on  the  Chicago  Sun- 
biography  records  that  he  has  Times  before  being  elected  to 
had  experience  as  a  newspaper-  Congress  in  1958. 


Wasuingto.n 

The  Fourth  Estate  is  well 
represented  in  the  90th  Con¬ 
gress.  In  the  Senate  and  the 
House  of  Representatives  men 
and  women  who  have  ser\’ed 
journalism  as  publishers,  edi¬ 
tors,  reporters — and  some  who 
still  head  journalistic  enter¬ 
prises — hold  important  poets 
and  wield  measurable  influence. 
There  are  not  enough  in  either 
House  to  form  an  effective 
“newspaper  bloc’’  but  there  are 
enough  to  speak  and  vote  effec¬ 
tively  when  legislation  of  con¬ 
cern  to  the  communications 
media  is  pending. 

The  group  in  the  Senate  is 
small  and  was  not  increased  by 
the  1966  elections.  There  are 
seven  whose  biographies  reveal 
journalistic  backgrounds  before 
they  entered  politics.  One,  Sen¬ 
ator  Thomas  H.  Kuchel,  the  Re¬ 
publican  whip,  does  not  record 
any  active  participation  in  jour¬ 
nalism  but  his  father,  the  late 
Henry  Kuchel,  owned,  edited 
and  published  the  Anaheim 
(Calif.)  Gazette  for  forty-eight 
years  and  the  Senator  grew  up 
in  a  newspaper  environment. 
Another,  Senator  Margaret 
Chase  Smith,  of  Maine,  gives  no 
details  on  her  career  in  the  Con¬ 
gressional  Directory  but  is 
known  to  have  worked  on  news¬ 
papers  in  New  England. 

The  newest  Senator  with  an 
active  journalistic  background 
is  Harry  Flood  Byrd,  Jr.,  of 
Virginia.  Appointed  in  the  89th 
Congress  to  succeed  his  father, 
Senator  Byrd  was  elected  to  the 
90th  Congress  last  November. 
He  was  editor  of  the  Winchester 
(Va.)  Evening  Star  and  publish¬ 
er  of  the  Harrisonburg  (Va.) 
Daily  News  Record  and  a  former 
director  of  the  Associated  Press. 

A  veteran  Democrat  from 
Oklahoma,  Senator  A.  S.  (Mike) 
Monroney  w’as  a  reporter  and 
political  writer  for  the  Okla¬ 
homa  City  News,  a  Scripps- 
Howard  paper.  Senator  Jen¬ 
nings  Randolph,  West  Virginia 
Democrat,  owned  and  published 
weekly  newspapers  in  his  state 
and  Senator  William  Proxmire 
was  a  reporter  for  the  Madison 
(Wis.)  Capital  Times.  In  a 
varied  career  that  included  the 
practice  of  medicine.  Senator 
Ernest  Gruening,  of  Alaska, 
worked  on  Boston  newspapers. 

The  House  group  is  much 
larger.  The  li.st  may  not  be 
complete  because  not  all  Con- 
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gi  essmen  tell  the  whole  story  of 
their  lives  in  their  official  bi¬ 
ographies,  but  a  nose-count  from 
available  data  show’s  thirty-five 
men  and  women  in  the  lower 
chamber  who  before  or  since 
turning  to  politics  labored,  in 
one  capacity  or  another,  in  the 
communications  field. 

Among  the  best  know’ii  is  Rep. 
Ogden  R.  Reid,  of  New  York, 
w’ho  was  president  and  editor  of 
the  New  York  Herald  Tribune; 
member  of  a  family  long  promi¬ 
nent  in  American  journalism. 
Rep.  Clarence  J.  Brow’n,  of  Ohio, 
is  President  of  the  Brow’n  Pub¬ 
lishing  Company  which  operates 
several  Ohio  newspapers,  and 
Charles  A.  Mosher,  of  Ohio, 
publishes  the  Oberlin  News- 
Tribune.  Another  Ohioan  with 
a  journalistic  background  al¬ 
though  not  as  an  active  news¬ 
paperman,  is  Rep.  Robert  Taft, 
Jr.,  whose  family  has  extensive 
newspaper  and  broadcasting  in¬ 
terests.  Rep.  John  M.  Ashbrook, 
is  publisher  of  the  weekly  In¬ 
dependent  Tribune  in  Johns- 
tow’n,  Ohio. 

Oldest  House  Member 

The  oldest  member  of  the 
House,  Rep.  Barratt  O’Hara,  of 
Illinois,  was  sports  editor  of  the 
Chicago  American,  Sunday  Edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Chicago  Examiner, 
and  editor  and  publisher  of  the 
Chicago  Magazine  during  his 
twenties.  He  is  now’  85. 

Charles  Melvin  Price,  of  Illi¬ 
nois,  was  a  correspondent  for  St. 
Louis  dailies  and  sports  editor 
of  the  East  St.  Louis  News- 
Review.  He  is  a  member  of  the 
National  Baseball  Writers  As¬ 
sociation.  Paul  Findley,  of  Illi¬ 
nois,  is  the  publisher  of  two 
weekly  new’spapers  in  his  home 
community  of  Pittsfield.  Harold 
R.  Collier,  of  Illinois,  was  editor 
of  the  Berwyn  Beacon  and  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  editorial  depart¬ 
ment  of  Suburban  Life  Publica¬ 
tions. 

F.  Edw’ard  Hebert,  of  Louis¬ 
iana,  w’as  a  reporter  on  the  New 
Orleans  Times-Picayunc  and  a 
reporter  and  city  editor  of  the 
New  Orleans  States. 

Of  the  Texas  contingent  on 
Congress,  Rep.  Jack  Brooks  was 
a  former  International  News 
Service  correspondent  and  Rep. 
J.  J.  (Jake)  Pickle  w’as  one  of 
the  organizers  of  Station 
KVET,  Austin. 

From  Pennsylvania,  Rep. 
George  M.  Rhoades  was  busi- 


man  and  contributed  to  maga¬ 
zines  and  labor  publications. 

New  V'erk  is  probably  tops  in 
numbers  of  Congressmen  who 
have  worked  in  journalistic  vine¬ 
yards.  Besides  Rep.  Reid,  there 
are  Seymour  Halpern,  once  a 
reporter  for  the  Long  Island 
Daily  Press  and  also  at  one  time 
a  feature  writer  for  the  Chicago 
Herald  Examiner;  Jonathan  B. 
Bingham,  who  was  a  special 
correspondent  for  the  Herald 
Tribune  in  Europe,  Soviet  Rus¬ 
sia  and  and  the  Far  East;  Daniel 

E.  Button,  who  was  editor  of 
the  Albany  Times-Union,  and 
Richard  Dean  McCarthy,  whose 
biographical  sketch  describes 
him  as  “former  newsman  and 
public  relations  executive.’’ 

California  members  are  John 

F.  Baldwin,  who  was  assistant 
manager  of  Southwestern  Pub¬ 
lishing  Company  in  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  and  Lionel  van  Deerlin, 
W’ho  graduated  in  journalism 
from  the  University  of  Southern 
California  and  engaged  in  news¬ 
paper,  radio  and  television  work 
as  a  news  editor  and  analyst. 

Former  FPA  President 

Robert  L.  F.  Sykes,  w’as  a  for¬ 
mer  Florida  publisher  and  Pres¬ 
ident  of  the  Florida  Press  Asso¬ 
ciation,  and  James  Andrew 
Haley,  of  Florida,  is  listed  as 
President  of  the  Halcoe  Print¬ 
ing  Company. 

Alvin  E.  O’Konski,  published 
w’eeklies  in  Mt.  Lebanon,  Pa. 
and  Hurley,  Wis.,  and  owned  a 
radio  station  before  becoming  a 
Representative  from  Wisconsin 
in  1942,  and  Henry  C.  Schade- 
berg  was  president  and  editor 
of  Research  and  Public  Affairs 
Service,  Inc.  before  being  elected 
to  the  House  from  the  Badger 
State. 

Rep.  James  H.  Quillen  is  a 
former  publisher  of  newspapers 
in  Johnson  City  and  Kingsport, 
Tenn.;  Rep.  Richard  H.  Poff,  of 
Virginia,  is  vice  president  of  the 
Radford  Messenger,  and  Guy 
Vander  Jagt,  was  a  former  news 
director  of  Station  WWTV, 
Cadillac,  Mich.  William  C. 
Wampler,  of  Virginia,  w’as  in 
newspaper  editorial  work  for 
two  years  before  being  elected  to 
Congress  in  1952,  and  Charles 
E.  “Chuck’’  Wiggins,  of  Cali¬ 
fornia  was  editor  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Southern  California  Law’ 
Review. 

Rep.  H.  R.  Gross,  of  Iowa, 
EDITOR  &  PUE 


The  only  lady  member  of  the 
House  with  a  background  in  the 
communications  field  is  Rep. 
Catherine  May,  of  Washington. 
She  W’as  women’s  editor  and 
news  broadcaster  of  Station 
KMO,  Tacoma,  women’s  editor 
of  station  KIT,  Yakima,  and 
w’riter  and  special  events  broad¬ 
caster  of  Station  KOMO-KJR, 
Seattle. 

The  newspaper  profession  lost 
three  members  in  the  1966  elec¬ 
tion  when  Joseph  W.  Martin,  of 
Mass.,  a  former  Speaker  was  de¬ 
feated;  Leo  William  O’Brien, 
Albany,  N.Y.  newspaperman 
and  TV  and  radio  commentator, 
retired,  and  J.  Oliva  Huot,  of 
New  Hampshire,  failed  of  re- 
election. 

• 

Facilities  Sought 
At  Vatican  Synod 

Washington 

Some  American  newspaper¬ 
men  are  planning  an  assault 
upon  traditional  information 
practices  of  the  Vatican  and  are 
seeking  support  of  the  Catholic 
hierarchy  in  the  United  States. 

The  Synod  of  Bishops,  created 
by  the  Vatican  Council  last  year, 
will  hold  its  first  meeting  in 
Rome  in  October.  It  is  considered 
an  historic  event  in  the  life  of 
the  Church. 

U.S.  journalists  who  plan  to 
cover  the  meeting  are  interested 
in  the  press  facilities  that  will 
be  available.  The  Curia,  the 
collective  body  of  officials  of  the 
papal  government,  prefers  a 
minimum  of  publicity  and  abhors 
news  conferences. 

Last  November,  however, 
when  the  American  Catholic 
Bishops  met  in  Washington, 
press  conferences  were  held  for 
the  first  time.  After  each  session, 
a  panel  of  bishops  met  with 
reporters,  told  of  the  actions 
taken  by  the  meeting,  answered 
questions  and  gave  an  informa¬ 
tive  briefing  on  what  went  on. 
Religious  news  reporters  were 
surprised  but  delighted  at  this 
departure  from  the  traditional 
practice  of  issuing  a  single  com¬ 
munique  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
conference. 

Now  reporters  who  plan  to 
cover  the  meeting  in  Rome  have 
asked  American  Catholic  pre¬ 
lates  to  help  them  obtain  com¬ 
parable  privileges  of  reporting 
the  proc^ings  of  the  Synod. 
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Mr.  Burnham 
knows... 

Westinghouse  and  its  dealers  are  large  users  of 
newspaper  advertising.  Mr.  Burnham  says,  “Newspapers  sell 
merchandise  and  they  do  it  efficiently.  Newspapers  are  effective 
because  they  provide  shoppers  with  information  on  the  quality, 
features  and  innovations  in  Westinghouse  appliances, 
television,  stereo  and  radio  sets,  and  also  the  names  of 
the  retailers  who  sell  them.  We  like  newspapers." 

HEWSPAPERS  SELL! 


Prepared  by  the  Bureau  of  Advertising 


Donald  C.  Burnham,  PresidentWestinghouse  Electric  Corporation 


This  adirrtisrmcnt  is  published  as  a  service  to  the  newspaper  industry  by  Editor  «S:  Publisher. 
For  information  on  this  series,  please  write  to  E&P  or  the  Bureau  of  Advertising,  ANPA. 


Closing  of  Old 
Quebec  Paper 


Set  for  March  3 


Davenport  (Iowa)  Newspapers.  Seated,  from  left; 
William  Dobler,  editor  of  the  Lincoln  (Neb.)  Star; 
Mrs.  Dobler;  Mrs.  James  Burgess  and  Mr.  Burgeu, 
business  manager  of  the  Missoulian  Publishing  Co., 
Missoula,  Mont.  The  party  took  place  during  a  week- 
long  business  session  of  Lee  Enterprises  in  the  Phoenii 
area. 


Quebec 

Le  Soleil  Limitee  will  cease 
publishing  the  newspaper 
VEvenement  next  March  3.  The 
morning  paper  entered  its  100th 
year  of  publication  last  year. 

The  company,  which  also  pub¬ 
lishes  the  ev'ening  daily  Le 
Soleil,  said  negotiations  that 
might  result  in  I’Evenement’s 
continued  appearance  were  in 
progress  with  another  publisher. 

A  statement  in  Le  Soleil  said 
its  decision  regarding  I’Evene- 
ment  was  “painful”  and  it  was 
hoped  other  interests  would  take 
it  over. 

In  1964,  the  Saturday  edition 
of  I’Evenement  was  eliminated 
and  it  has  appeared  since  then 
Monday  to  Friday. 

Last  October  3,  I’Evenement 
was  converted  to  tabloid  format. 

Le  Soleil  Limitee  statement 
said  that  I’Evenement  had  been 
published  at  a  loss  for  more  than 
30  years  and  these  losses  in¬ 
creased  in  recent  times. 

L’Evenement’s  last  reported 
circulation  figure  was  10,600. 
Earlier  this  month,  Pierre 
Peladeau,  publisher  of  the  tab¬ 
loid  Le  Journal  de  Montreal, 
founded  2%  years  ago,  an¬ 
nounced  plans  for  a  similar 


FAMILY  PARTY — Executives  of  Lee  Enterprises  Inc., 
midwest  newspaper  and  radio-television  group,  were 
guests  Jan.  25  at  a  party  in  the  Phoenix  home  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Eugene  C.  Pulliam.  Mr.  Pulliam  (standing 
left),  publisher  of  the  Arizona  Republic  and  the 
Phoenix  Gazette,  chats  with  Mrs.  Philip  Adler  and  Mr. 
Adler,  president  of  Lee  Enterprises  and  publisher  of 


morning  daily  at  Quebec,  Le 


Journal  de  Quebec,  to  be  printed  Editor  Quits,  Wins 
in  Montreal.  Unemployment  Pay 


disagreed  with  a  political  edito-  editorial  supporting  the  Repub- 
rial  his  supervisor  directed  him  lican  candidates  would  appear 
to  publish.  in  the  Citizen  Register. 


‘J’  Heat!  IVamed  at  U.C. 

Berkeley,  Calif. 

Robert  W.  Desmond  has  been 
named  acting  head  of  journalism 
at  the  University  of  California 
here  to  succeed  the  late  Charles 
M.  Hulten.  Desmond,  a  former 
head  of  the  department,  recently 
returned  from  a  Fulbright  lec¬ 
turership  in  the  Middle  East. 


Can  an  editor  voluntarily  re¬ 
sign  after  a  policy  clash  with 
his  employers  collect  unemploy¬ 
ment  pay? 

The  answer  is  in  the  affirma¬ 
tive  in  a  case  involving  Philip 
R.  Moran,  former  editor  of  the 
Ossining  (N.Y.)  Citizen  Regis¬ 
ter,  of  the  Westchester  Rock¬ 
land  group. 

Moran  quit  his  job  because  he 


At  first  the  regional  office  of 
the  State  Labor  Department  re¬ 
jected  the  editor’s  application 
for  unemployment  pay  on  the 
ground  his  loss  of  job  had  been 
voluntary.  However,  Arthur 
Mendelson,  a  department  refe¬ 
ree,  reversed  the  ruling  after  a 
second  hearing  of  the  case. 

Moran  said  his  resignation, 
after  three  years  in  the  editor’s 
chair,  followed  an  offer  of  a 
lesser  job  (at  the  same  salary). 

Mendelson  wrote  in  his  deci¬ 
sion: 

“The  conflict  between  claim¬ 
ant  and  the  owners  of  the  papers 
was  not  merely  a  matter  of  poli¬ 
tics  ...  It  involved  basically 
different  and  conflicting  social 
attitudes  on  how  village  affairs 
should  be  conducted  ...  As 
owners  of  the  newspaper,  the 
publishers  had  the  prerogative 
to  decide  what  editorials  should 
or  should  not  appear  in  its  pub¬ 
lication  .  .  . 

“The  question  to  be  decided 
here  is  not  whose  editorial 
should  have  appeared,  but 
whether  claimant  could  have 
continued  in  the  employ  of  the 
newspaper  after  the  publisher’s 


“I  view  the  differences  be¬ 
tween  claimant  and  the  pub¬ 
lishers  as  fundamental,  basic, 
and  irreconcilable.  When  these 
sharp  and  divergent  opinions 
become  apparent,  claimant  could 
no  longer,  in  good  conscience, 
continue  as  editor.  It  was  im¬ 
possible  for  him  to  continue  to 
act  as  the  publishers’  chief 
spokesman  in  Ossining  since  he 
was  sharply  opposed  to  their 
views  on  what  was  best  for 
Ossining.  I  do  not  believe  the 
publishers  wanted  him  to  con¬ 
tinue  as  editor,  either.  The  resig¬ 
nation  was  the  only  course  open 
to  claimant  and  it  was  with  good 
cause. 

“Claimant  refused  the  job  on 
the  city  desk  with  good  cause, 
also.  The  position  offered  was 
not  comparable  to  that  of  an 
editor;  it  represented  a  demo¬ 
tion  of  at  least  two  grades. 
Claimant  was  not  required,  from 
an  unemployment  insurance 
standpoint,  to  accept  this  demo¬ 
tion.” 

The  referee’s  decision  is  sub¬ 
ject  to  appeal. 

Moran  is  now  associate  editor 
of  School  Management. 
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How  to  make  an  impression  on  Detroit’s  home  owners 


In  the  metropolitan  Detroit  market  alone,  more  than  700, CXX)  families 
get  The  Detroit  News  at  home  daily. . .  more  than  800,000  on  Sunday.  Over 
half  a  million  of  them  do  not  get  Detroit’s  second  newspaper. 

In  this  market  that  does  $6%-billions  in  retail  sales.  The  Detroit  News 
reaches  62%  of  all  metropolitan  Detroit  families— in  their  homes.  And 
gets  to  seven  of  every  ten  families  with  $15,000-plus  Income. 

To  make  an  impression  on  them,  just  use  The  News. 

The  Detroit  News 


OffictS  in  NEW  YORK  •  CHICAGO  •  LOS  ANGELES  •  SAN  FRANCISCO  •  MIAMI  •  DALLAS  •  TORONTO 


If  there's  news  there, 
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UPl  will  get  it  for  you. 


news-people 


Co-Publishers  Named 
For  Mass.  Newspapers 

Malden,  Mass. 

New  officers  have  been  elected 
by  the  corporations  operating 
the  Medford  Mercury  and  the 
Malden  News. 

William  R.  Gilman,  Malden 
attorney,  was  elected  president 
of  the  operating  corporations  to 
succeed  the  late  Frank  Mar- 
eucella. 

David  Brickman,  for  the  past 
20  years  publisher  and  editor  of 
both  newspapers,  was  elected 
treasurer. 

Gilman,  a  former  state  repre¬ 
sentative,  has  been  associated 
with  both  newspapers  in  various 
corporate  capacities  for  two 
decades.  Brickman  has  served  as 
vicepresident  and  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  corporations  since 
their  inception. 

It  was  also  announced  that 
Gilman  will  join  Brickman  as 
co-publisher.  The  move  was 
made,  it  was  explained,  because 
of  increased  responsibilities  in 
the  expanding  operations  of  the 
newspapers. 

Retained  as  assistants  to  the 
publishers  are  Philip  R.  Scheier, 
executive  editor  of  the  Malden 
Evening  News  and  Medford 
Daily  Mercury ;  and  Alphonse  R. 
Frezza,  managing  editor  of  the 
Medford  Daily  Mercury. 

• 

Keith  Hearn — from  ne\vs 
staff,  Palo  Alto  (Cal.)  Times  to 
Associated  Press  in  Sacramento. 

'  '^THEY  AWARDED 

HIM  )1D,DD0 
OF  MY  MONEY!*' 

You  never  can  tell 
what  a  jury  will  do. 
Many  awards  exceed  the  bounds  of  rea¬ 
son.  Why  take  such  chances?  Simply 
decide  on  a  certain  amount  you  attree  to 
cover.  Let  us  handle  the  excess,  with  an 
Employers  Special  Excess  Insurance 
policy.  Thus,  you  place  a  limit  on  your 
possible  loss. 

This  specially  designed  coverage  pro¬ 
vides  economical  protection  airainst  ex¬ 
cessive  loss  due  to  libel,  slander,  inva¬ 
sion  of  privacy,  piracy,  violation  of 
copyright,  or  plagiarism.  For  details 
and  rates,  without  obligation  write  to: 

EMPLOYERS  REINSURANCE  CORP. 

21  West  10th.  Kansas  CityjJio.  64106 


Dealey,  Dallas  News, 
Wins  T-H  Citation 

Dallas 

The  Linz  Award  for  distin¬ 
guished  public  service  was  pre¬ 
sented  Feb.  7  to  Joe  M.  Dealey, 
president  of  the  DalUis  Morning 
News. 

The  Dallas  Times  Herald, 
which  co-sponsors  the  award 
with  Linz  Brothers  Jewelers,  an¬ 
nounced  that  Dealey  was  the 
unanimous  selection  of  the 
award  committee.  The  honor 
recogrnized  particularly  Dealey’s 
leadership  of  fund-raising  for 
the  Children’s  Medical  Center 
($3  million)  and  of  the  United 
Fund  drive  (more  than  $6  mil¬ 
lion). 

*  *  * 

Frank  C.  Pritchard,  re¬ 
porter,  Pau’fucfccf  (R.  1.)  Times 
— to  public  affairs  assistant, 
U.S.  Naval  Base  at  Newport, 


Howard  T.  Beideman,  former 
Wilmington  (Del.)  News-Jour¬ 
nal  reporter — to  news  editor. 
Hardware  Age. 

*  *  * 

David  Hunter,  state  editor, 
Cincinnati  Enquirer — to  travel 
editor.  James  H.  Myers — to 
state  editor  from  editorial  writer 
and  Charles  Bailey,  reporter 
to  editorial  writer.  Paul  Luga- 
ANNi,  assistant  city  editor — 
promoted  to  editor  of  new  area 
news  section. 

•  *  * 

Kernan  Turner,  former  man¬ 
aging  editor,  Albany  (Ore.) 
Democrat-Herald — joined  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press. 

«  *  « 

Chick  Harrity,  AP  photog¬ 
rapher  in  Albany,  N.  Y. — trans¬ 
ferred  to  Chicago  bureau.  Peter 
Hayes — replaces  him  in  Albany. 

«  *  ♦ 

j  Eric  A.  McGuinness — from 
Binghamton  (N.  Y.)  Sun-Bulle¬ 
tin  to  staff  of  Mamaroneck 
(N.  Y.)  Daily  Times. 


cruphmc 


OFFSET  NEWSPAPER 

Layout  Sheets 

Stock  Sizes  To  Fit  Ail 
Requirements! 

Accurate  —  Neat  —  Economical 

BENTON  CARD  CO. 

Benson,  North  Carolina  27504 


ENGRAVED  SILVER  BOWL  is  presented  by  Roy  M.  Fisher,  left, 
editor  of  the  Chicago  Daily  News,  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Thiem 
in  commemoration  of  two  Pulitzer  prizes  for  public  service  which 
Thiem  (right)  won  for  the  Daily  News  while  he  was  a  reporter. 
Thiem  retired  from  the  newspaper  recently  to  become  a  member 
of  the  Sanitary  District  Commission.  The  prizes  were  for  exposing 
state  payroll  padding  in  1950  and  embezzlement  in  1953  of  $2 
million  of  funds  by  a  state  official. 


WILLIA.M  P.  Criswell,  news 
director.  West  Virginia  Univer¬ 
sity — to  director  of  new’s/public 
affairs  at  Ohio  University. 

*  *  * 

Martin  Petroff,  publicity 
director,  Esquire  magazine — 
joined  CBS  radio  network  as 
manager  of  press  services. 

*  *  * 

Morris  Fraser,  sports  writer, 
Colorado  Springs  Gazette  Tele¬ 
graph — named  sports  editor, 
succeeding  Loy  Holman  who 
resigned. 

♦  *  * 

Earl  C.  Gottschalk,  science 
writer,  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch 
— to  staff  reporter  Wall  Street 
Journal,  New  York  bureau. 

*  *  * 

Norman  Martin,  former 
press  secretary  to  Idaho’s  Gov. 
Robert  E.  Smylie — to  UPI  bu¬ 
reau  at  Boise. 

*  *  * 

Ernest  Cutro — to  automobile 
editor  of  Chicago’s  American, 

*  *  « 

Sue  Tidwell,  formerly 
women’s  editor  on  the  Oak  Cliff 
(Tex.)  Tribune,  Oak  Cliff,  Tex., 
now  a  reporter  in  the  women’s 
news  department  of  the  Beau¬ 
mont  Journal  and  Enterprise. 

*  *  * 

Agnes  Ash — from  Miami 
(Fla.)  News,  where  she  was 
business  and  drama  critic,  to 
Miami  Bureau  Chief  for  Fair- 
child  Publications. 


Tom  Coll,  a  former  associate 
editor  of  the  Air  Force  Times — 
to  the  staff  of  the  Alexandria 
(Va.)  Gazette. 

*  *  * 

Donald  J.  Barnett,  advertis¬ 
ing  salesman  on  department  and 
specialty  store  accounts — named 
promotion  director  of  the  Buf¬ 
falo  (N.Y.)  Courier-Express, 

*  «  * 

Harry  Du  Bois  Fri:y,  general 
manager  of  the  Kingston  (N.Y.) 
Daily  Freeman  —  retiring  after 
50-year  newspaper  career.  Voted 
honorary  life  membership  in  the 
New  York  State  Publishers  As¬ 
sociation. 

«  *  * 

John  H.  Notman,  a  former 
co-publisher  of  the  Clinton 
(Iowa)  Herald  and  general 
manager  of  the  Pananui  Amer¬ 
ican  —  appointed  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Trenton  (N.J.) 
Times  Newspapers,  effective 
April  15.  Publisher  James  Ker- 
N,EY  Jr.  will  relinquish  the  gen¬ 
eral  managership. 

*  *  * 

John  R.  Holdsworth — from 

the  New  Brunswick  (N.J.) 
Home  News  to  the  Dover  (N.J.) 
Daily  Advance  as  assistant  re¬ 
tail  advertising  manager. 

*  *  * 

Michael  Dyer,  a  former 
sports  writer  for  the  Albany 
(N.Y.)  Times-Union — to  asso¬ 
ciate  editor.  Town  &  Village, 
New  York  City  weekly,  from 

Fairchild  Publications. 
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I  in  the  news 


TV  Cameras  Catch  woman’s  page  editor,  as  she  re- 

o  .  •  A  .•  ports  a  fashion  show.  Lou  Panos, 

Reporters  in  Action  columnist,  will  be  seen  at 

Baltimore  work  interviewing  people  of 
WMAR-tv  will  present  on  interest  to  his  readers.  William 
Sunday,  Feb.  26,  a  color  docu-  Hyder,  tv  columnist,  screens  a 
mentary  featuring  a  composite  program,  notes  items  of  interest, 
look  at  reporters  of  the  Balti-  and  returns  to  the  typewriter 
more  Sun.  The  show  is  called,  for  preparation  of  his  column. 
“News  Reporting — 1967.”  News  photography  which  relies 

The  cameras  will  accompany  speed  and  precision  will  be 
newsmen  from  origination  of  photographer 

stories,  through  the  leg-work  and  , 

fact-finding  involved,  to  the  Reporter  Bill  Talbott  will 
final  preparation  and  publica-  crime  beat  and  Bill 

tion  of  their  reports.  Tanton,  sports  editor,  at  a  major 

.  ...  .  ,  event  that  requires  fast  writing. 

“This  examination  of  what  ^he  show  will  be  sponsored 
makes  a  newspaper,’’  according  the  Western  Electric  Com- 
to  the  television  stetion  owned  through  Cunningham  & 

by  the  Sunpapers,  “will  concen-  advertising  agencv. 


13  ‘Fellows’  Begin 
Urban  Affairs  Study 

Evanston,  Ill. 

Thirteen  newspapermen  have 
been  selected  as  the  first  fellows 
of  Northwestern  University’s 
new  Urban  Journalism  Center. 

I.  W.  Cole,  dean  of  Medill 
School  of  Journalism  and  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Center,  said  the  three- 
month  course  of  study  will  in¬ 
clude  seminars  with  authorities 
in  the  development  and  problems 
of  cities,  conferences  with  gov¬ 
ernment  officials  in  Washington, 
and  a  month-long  study  in  the 
field  researching  urban  prob¬ 
lems  in  three  cities. 

The  men,  on  leave  from  their 
papers  until  April  29,  are  recipi¬ 
ents  of  fellowships  provided  by 
the  Ford  Foundation  grant  of 
$1,092,000  which  will  fund  the 
Center  during  the  next  four 
years. 

The  fellows  are: 

George  R.  Adams,  assistant 
city  editor,  Minneapolis  Star 
and  Tribune; 

Theodore  Bingham,  editorial 
page  editor,  Dayton  Journal 
Herald; 

Atwell  L.  Bohling,  editorial 
writer,  Kansas  City  Star; 

Mike  Brooks,  reporter,  Indian¬ 
apolis  News; 

Christopher  Chandler,  re¬ 
porter,  Chicago  Sun-Times; 

Miles  Cunningham,  reporter, 
Gannett  Newspapers,  Rochester, 
N.  Y.; 

Robert  J.  Farquhar,  assistant 
city  editor.  Daily  Oklahoman 
and  Times; 

D.  Patrick  Graham,  reporter, 
Milwaukee  Journal; 

William  L.  Hermann,  re¬ 
porter,  Phoenix  Gazette; 

Jack  K.  Holley,  reporter, 
Omaha  World  Herald; 

Eugene  H.  Russell,  reporter, 
Cincinnati  Enquirer; 

Donald  Sabath,  reporter, 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer; 

E.  J.  Slayman,  San  Antonio 
Express. 


WALTER  T.  RIODER  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  publisher  of  the  Gary 
(ind.)  Post-Tribune.  He  is  moving 
to  Gary  from  Washington  where 
he  has  been  chief  of  the  Ridder 
Publications  bureau.  Bernard  H. 
Ridder  Jr.  had  been  serving  as 
acting  publisher  since  the  Ridder 
organization  bought  the  Gary 
paper. 

Council,  campaigned  to  preserve 
Long  Island’s  Republic  Airport 
as  a  general  aviation  facility. 


James  E.  MacDonald,  former 
sports  editor  of  the  Toledo 
(Ohio)  Blade — appointed  to  new 
position  of  executive  sports  edi¬ 
tor,  Orlando  (Fla.)  Sentinel  and 
Star.  Bob  Bassine  continues  as 
sports  editor  of  the  Sentinel. 


U.S.  newsmen  invited 
to  apply  for 


Sylvan  Fox,  former  city  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  New  York  World 
Telegram  &  Sun  who  was  deputy 
Police  Commissioner  for  several 
months,  has  joined  the  staff  of 
the  New  York  Times. 


credentials 


Joseph  L.  Gray — from  city 
editor  to  news  editor  of  the 
Springfield  (Ohio)  Sun  to  suc¬ 
ceed  Ben  E.  Williams,  who  re¬ 
tired.  Allan  G.  Barth — from 
state  editor  to  city  editor. 


All  full-time  working  journalists  are  eligible  for 
credentials  good  for  the  entire  span  of  the  Mon¬ 
treal  World  Exposition,  April  28  to  October  27, 
1967.  Courtesy  passes  also  available  to  immediate 
family  of  accredited  newsmen. 


^  AND  COMPANV 


Press  facilities  include  well-equipped  press 
lounge,  photo  library,  photo  processing  lab, 
broadcasting  studios,  and  guide  service.  Expo 
67  press  pass  good  for  admission  at  VIP  en¬ 
trances  at  all  pavilions  on  site. 

Special  desk  serves  the  press  at  LOGEXPO, 
the  Exposition's  housing  bureau.  Apply  now  for 
proper  credentials. 


Robert  J.  Haiman,  managing 
editor,  and  Robert  T.  Pittman, 
editor  of  editorials,  of  the  St. 
Petersburg  (Fla.)  Times  — 
elected  to  the  board  of  directors 
of  Times  Publishing  Co. 


DAILY 

NEWSPAPER 

SALES 

PURCHASES 


PR  for  Airlines 

Hank  Boerner,  formerly  trans¬ 
portation  editor  of  the  Long 
Island  Commercial  Review,  has 
joined  the  staff  of  American 
Airlines  as  public  relations  rep¬ 
resentative.  Boemer,  as  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Babylon  Airport 
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TEmph  3-3018 
RALEIGH.  N.  C. 
1807  McDonald  lane 


For  applications  contact: 

ROBERT  B.  WOLCOTT  ASSOCIATES,  INC. 

485  Madison  Ava.,  New  York,  N.  Y.  10022  (212)  PL  5-5530 


NATION-WIDE  PERSONAL  SERVICE 


U.S.  Admits 
‘Test  Case’ 

In  Tucson 

Tucson 

A  federal  court  decision  in 
the  Tucson  newspaper  anti¬ 
trust  case  is  to  play  a  large  part 
in  helping  the  government  de¬ 
cide  what  steps  to  take  in  sim¬ 
ilar  combination  setups  around 
the  country. 

This  was  revealed  by  a  Jus¬ 
tice  Department  attorney,  Ger¬ 
ald  A.  Connell,  as  hearings  in 
the  case  against  the  Tucson 
Daily  Citizen  and  Arizona  Daily 
Star  were  resumed  last  week. 

Connell  made  the  comment 
when  pressed  by  Defense  At¬ 
torney  Richard  MacLaury  and 


U.S.  District  Court  Judge  James 
A.  Walsha  on  whether  the 
Tucson  issue  was  a  “test  case.” 

MacLaurj’  argued  at  the  hear¬ 
ing,  called  partly  in  connection 
with  the  recent  joint  printing 
agreement  between  the  Miami 
Herald  and  Miami  News,  that 
there  have  been  insinuations 
this  was  a  test  case,  but  noth¬ 
ing  specific. 

“I  want  a  clear  cut  statement 
on  whether  this  is  a  test  case,” 
the  defense  attorney  demanded. 

This  was  hedged  by  Connell 
imswering:  “I  don’t  like  to  cate¬ 
gorize  anything  as  a  test  case.” 

Walsh,  who  later  refused  to 
reopen  last  April’s  trial  to  allow 
testimony  on  the  Miami  com¬ 
bination,  also  questioned  Con¬ 
nell:  “If  you  win  or  lose  —  will 
the  decision  enter  into  whether 
others  should  be  pro.secuted  or 
not?” 


“Yes,”  said  Connell.  The  gov¬ 
ernment  attorney  later  added: 
“The  decision  in  this  case  will 
be  a  large  factor  in  determining 
what  steps  should  be  taken  in 
other  similar  cases.” 

It  was  brought  out  dunng  the 
April  trial,  in  which  the  govern¬ 
ment  attacked  the  Tucson  News¬ 
papers  Inc.  agreement  of  1940, 
that  there  are  22  combination 
agreements  around  the  country. 

The  TNI  agreement,  formed 
by  the  Star  and  Citizen  to  handle 
business,  printing,  circulation 
and  advertising  facilities,  has 
since  been  declared  a  violation 
of  antitrust  laws. 

The  decision  not  to  reopen  the 
trial  was  issued  by  Walsh  with¬ 
out  comment. 

MacLaury,  in  asking  the  court 
to  permit  the  Miami  testimony, 
said  this  was  needed  to  show  a 
continuing  economic  trend  of 
cities  not  being  able  to  support 
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..Is  a  registered  Westinghouse 
Trademark  and  Service  Mark 

We  use  it  as  a  trademark  to  identify  the 
“LAUNDROMAT”  Washers  and  Drycleaners 
we  manufacture  for  the  Self-Service 
Laundry  Industry. 


As  a  Service  Mark  it  identifies  thousands 
of  Self-Service  Laundry  establishments 
licensed  by  Westinghouse  to  display  the 
“LAUNDROMAT”  Sign. 


So . . .  please  don't  use  our  mark  to  iden¬ 
tify  or  describe  just  any  washer  or 
self-service  laundry  store ...  use  it  dis¬ 
tinctively  as  a  proper  adjective  followed 
by  a  generic  word  and . . .  of  course, 
never  in  lower  case  letters. 

Westinghouse  Electric  Corporation 
Commercial  Products  Department 
Mansfield,  Ohio  44902 


Send  for  free  guide  on  how  to  use  the 
Westinghouse  Mark  “Laundromat" 


You  can  be  sure  if  it’s 
Westinghouse 


two  completely  separate  dailies. 

Citing  population  figures  for 
Miami  and  its  surrounding 
towns,  the  attorney  argued  that 
conditions  there  were  mor(‘  fa¬ 
vorable  than  in  Tucson  for  com¬ 
peting  papers.  Tucson  does  not 
have  any  satellite  cities. 

“If  the  plan  in  Miami  i.s  .sub¬ 
stantially  different,  we’d  like  to 
know  about  it,”  MacLaury  fur¬ 
ther  argued. 

The  attorney  also  said  he  was 
curious  as  to  whether  the  gov¬ 
ernment  approved  combination 
plans  in  Pittsburgh,  Salt  Lake 
City,  Honolulu  and  San  Fran¬ 
cisco. 

On  the  San  Francisco  combina¬ 
tion,  Connell  said  the  papers 
there,  when  they  informed  the 
Justice  Department  of  their 
combination  plans,  had  been  told 
of  the  Tucson  litigation  and  that 
they  might  be  sued  later. 

As  to  approvals,  he  stated  the 
attorney  general  cannot  “im¬ 
munize”  anyone  from  antitrust 
laws  .  .  .  “He  can  only  make  a 
decision  to  sue  or  not  to  sue.” 

To  have  sued  “everyone"  at 
one  time,  Connell  added,  would 
have  been  impractical. 

Fighting  the  reopening  of  the 
antitrust  case,  Connell  told  the 
court  that  the  defense  has 
already  introduced  testimony  on 
the  trend  to  combine  newspapers 
and  “this  cannot  be  changed  by 
one  particular  incident.” 

He  argued  that  there  has  also 
been  a  change  in  the  other  di¬ 
rection  in  Chattanooga  since  the 
April  trial .  .  .  “The  papers  there 
are  now  split  up,  now  fully  com¬ 
petitive.” 

.4sks  About  Challanoogu 

This  was  quickly  picked  up  by 
MacLaury  who  then  suggested 
bringing  in  testimony  on  the 
Chattanooga  dailies.  Informa¬ 
tion  on  how  the  Times  and 
News-Free  Press  are  doing  on  a 
completely  separate  basis,  he 
said,  “would  throw  some  light  as 
to  what  will  happen  in  Tucson.” 

His  understanding  of  the 
split-up,  MacLaury  said,  was 
that  publishers  of  the  two  pa¬ 
pers  could  not  gret  along. 

Other  arguments  during  the 
hearing  before  Walsh  revolved 
around  disagreements  between 
attorneys  on  legral  findings  of 
the  trial  last  year. 


Boyer  in  M.E.  Post 

Altoona,  Pa. 

Robert  W.  Boyer  has  been 
promoted  to  managing  editor  of 
the  Altoona  Mirror  to  succeed 
the  late  Herman  S,  Reifsnyder. 
He  has  been  editor  of  the  Satur¬ 
day  Rural  and  Urban  Living 
Section  of  the  Mirror  since 
January  1958. 
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^^Personal  Finance  Service 


Here's  a  powerful  package  designed  to  help  the  person 
on  his  way  up  moke  his  dollars  grow.  PFS  offers  excellent 
financial  advice  for  the  man  who  wants  to  get  more  out  of 
his  money — who  has  some  funds  and  savings  to  invest. 

PFS  is  for  the  great  bulk  of  our  readers  who  wont  more 
information  about  investments,  insurance,  mortgages, 
savings,  a  variety  of  money  matters  .  .  .  the  newly  mar- 
rieds,  businessmen,  retirees,  homemakers,  readers  who 
respond  to  your  newspaper's  advertising. 

Your  newspaper  will  start  saving  money,  too,  the  day 
you  buy  PFS,  because  it  includes  this  special  three-feature 
deal  ...  an  excellent  column,  humorous  comic  and  infor¬ 
mational  business  graph  .  .  .  truly  a  powerful  package. 


Some  of  the  leading  newspapers  who  are  helping  their  readers 
through  NEA's  Personal  Finance  Service  are: 

Kansas  City  Star  Trenton  Times 

Cincinnati  Enquirer  Wichita  Eagle  &  Beacon 

Detroit  News  Ithaca  Journal 

Anchorage  Times  Newport  News  Press 

Richmond  News  Leader  Springfield  Union 

Ashtabula  Star-Beacon  Amarillo  Globe-Times 

Washington  Daily  News  Sioux  City  Journal 

Orlando  Sentinel  Star  Port  Huron  Times-Herald 


Call,  write  or  wire  for  additional 
details  and  rates: 


Personal: 

Finance; 


Three-a-week  coluhnn  of 
practical  advice  on  how  to 
handle  money  wisely,  from 
every-day  shopping  to  stock 
market  investing.  Realistic 
guidance  on  o  wide  ronge 
of  subjects  by  Carlton  Smith 
and  Richard  Putnam. 


FUNNY  BUSINCSS 


COULD  LET 

1  HOti^NOW, 
riBKMen* 
t  NTOMMOKMir 


A  gay  5-a-week  comic  tak¬ 
ing  a  light,  bright  look  at 
finonce.  Versatile  one-  or 
two-column  feature  illumi¬ 
nates  business  p>ages,  stock 
tables,  comic  pages. 


Business  Visuals 


SANTA^S  SUSY  HiUISS 


NEA  Special  Services 
1200  West  Third  Street 
Cleveland,  Ohio  44113 
216-621-7300 


Business  information  in 
edsy-to-understond  chart 
form  three  times  o  week. 


The  Weekly  Editor 

KENTICKY  CENTRAL  PLANT 


By  Rick  Friedman 

Rising  costs,  labor  shortages, 
obsolescent  equipment  and  tech¬ 
nological  changes  are  forcing 
publishers  of  weekly  newspapers 
to  consider  central  printing  op¬ 
erations.  Many  of  them  have  al¬ 
ready  joined  in  successful  opera¬ 
tions. 

Among  the  latest  are  eight 
Kentucky  newspapers  combining 
40,000  circulation:  The  Shelby- 
Shelby  Sentinel;  the  Louis¬ 
ville  Jefferson  Reporter;  the 
Louisville  Defender;  the  Oldham 
Era;  the  Springfield  Sun;  the 
Lebanon  Enterprise;  the  Car¬ 
rollton  News-Democrat ;  the  An¬ 
derson  News.  They  have  formed 
the  Gi-eater  Kentucky  Publish¬ 
ers  Inc.  and  have  leased  an  off¬ 
set  printing  plant  on  Highway 
55,  two  miles  southeast  of  Shelby. 

The  4,000-square  foot  struc¬ 
ture  was  built  by  Shelby  Indus¬ 
trial  Corporation,  to  the  pub¬ 
lishers’  specifications. 

The  idea  for  a  central  plant 
operation  started  among  a  few 
of  the  publishers  in  late  1965.  A 
hotel  room  session  a  year  ago 
at  the  Kentucky  Press  Associa¬ 
tion’s  meeting  at  Lexington 
found  more  interested  publishers. 

A  couple  of  the  publishers 
dropped  out  but  four  resolved  to 
go  ahead  with  the  idea.  As  word 
spread,  four  others  asked  to 
join  the  group. 

Guidance  was  received  from 
Bill  Branen,  president  of  a  pio¬ 
neering  co-operative  publishing 
venture.  Southern  Lakes  Pub¬ 
lishing  Company  Inc.  at  Dela- 
van,  Wis.  Southern  Lakes, 
which  prints  seven  weeklies  with 
a  combined  circulation  of  about 
26,000,  is  in  its  seventh  year. 

Ix>an  from  SBA 

The  Kentucky  co-op  ordered 
a  “souped  up’’  press  with  extra 
horsepower,  a  heavy  duty  folder 
and  auxiliary  additions  to  permit 
the  purchase  of  additional  units 
when  growth  waiTants  it. 

Greater  Kentucky  Publishers 
is  legally  classified  as  a  manu¬ 
facturing  cooperative.  Its  capi¬ 
tal  was  raised  by  equal  stock 
purchases  by  the  eight  owners 
plus  a  Small  Business  .Adminis¬ 
tration  loan. 

The  plant  is  producing  about 
two  million  newspaper  pages 
per  week  for  the  eight  news¬ 
papers — with  plenty  of  press 
time  available  for  additional 
work,  according  to  Lewis  M. 
Conn,  president  of  the  group 
and  publisher  of  the  Jefferson 


Reporter.  The  plant  also  prints 
commercial  work  for  its  mem¬ 
bers. 

Each  paper  prepares  its  own 
pages  and  deposits  them  at  the 
central  plant  for  camera  plate¬ 
making  and  presswork.  Methods 
of  preparing  copy  vary  widely 
among  the  newspapers.  Some  are 
cold  type,  others  use  hot  metal 
and  pull  reproduction  proofs, 
and  a  couple  use  a  combination 
of  hot  and  cold  type. 

■Adhere  to  Schedule 

.At  one  end  of  the  composition 
spectrum  is  the  Jefferson  Re¬ 
porter,  which  converted  to  cold 
type  and  offset  in  1957.  .At  the 
other  is  the  Lebanon  Enterprise. 
George  Trotter,  its  publisher, 
had  to  abandon  a  freshly-dug 
pit  in  his  own  plant  when  the 
group  formed.  He  had  planned 
to  move  a  Goss  Duplex  into  it. 

Each  member  paper  has  to 
adhere  to  a  schedule  for  use  of 
the  various  equipment.  The 
pages  are  shot  on  a  Brown  Cara¬ 
vel  camera  and  the  negatives  are 
developed  in  an  automatic  film 
processor. 

The  publisher  and  his  aide 
help  the  camera  crew  in 
opaquing  the  negatives.  Plates 
are  then  burned,  while  the  press 
crew  makes  ready  for  the  run. 

The  papers  are  printed  on  a 
four-unit  Fairchild  News  King 
which  was  designed  so  that  the 
perfecting  units,  as  well  as  the 
roll  stands,  can  be  positioned  one 
above  the  other.  It  is  capable 
of  printing,  one,  two,  three  or 
four  colors  on  a  page. 

The  News  King  can  print  and 
fold  up  to  16  standard  or  32 
tabloid  pages  at  a  top  speed  of 
15,000  copies  an  hour.  If  a  sec¬ 
ond  color  is  to  be  used,  press 
capacity  is  reduced  to  12  stand¬ 
ard  or  24  tabloid  pages. 

Rough  .Start 

Production  was  actually  be¬ 
gun  late  in  July  and  proved,  in 
Conn’s  words,  “a  harrowing  ex¬ 
perience.”  .A  member  publisher 
would  walk  into  the  central 
plant,  page  pasteup  in  hand,  and 
find  the  press  down  and  virtually 
submerged  under  wasted  news¬ 
print.  On  a  couple  of  occasions, 
neighboring  plants  had  to  bail 
the  group  out  so  the  newspapers 
could  meet  their  deadlines. 

The  press  crew  virtually  went 
without  sleep  the  first  few  weeks 
but  gradually  the  “bugs”  were 
ironed  out  of  the  press,  know¬ 


how  grew,  waste  declined  and, 
according  to  Conn,  “life  became 
livable  and  more  profitable.” 

“One  day  is  reserved  for  press 
maintenance,”  Conn  points  out, 
“since  cleanliness  is  so  impor¬ 
tant  in  web  offset  production.” 

Joint  Oastiified 

Peach,  a  classified  supplement 
printed  on  peach-colored  stock, 
goes  into  each  of  the  eight  news¬ 
papers.  Each  paper  sells  and 
bills  its  own  classified  ads  and 
makes  up  its  own  pages.  These 
are  then  brought  to  the  central 
plant  late  Tuesday  and  as¬ 
sembled  into  a  12  or  16  page 
tabloid. 

Advertisers  who  place  a  Peach 
classified  in  any  of  the  eight 
papers  receives  without  addition¬ 
al  charge  the  entire  40,000  cir¬ 
culation. 

No  display'  ads  for  new  mer¬ 
chandise  are  permitted  in  Peach. 
Grocery  ads,  department  store 
ads,  and  new  car  ads,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  are  taboo.  Used  car, 
auction,  real  estate,  service, 
restaurant  and  entertainment 
ads  are  o.k. 

Each  publisher  is  billed  at  the 
regular  plant  rate  for  the 
amount  of  pages  he  uses.  Each 
newspaper  prepares  the  front 
page  in  turn,  usually  featuring 
a  point  of  local  interest.  Each 
turns  in  a  number  of  filler  pages 
and  half  pages  to  balance  out 
the  section. 

The  first  bit  of  advice  GKP 
got  from  Wisconsin’s  Bill  Bran¬ 
en  was:  “Know  your  partners. 
You’re  going  to  have  to  live  with 
those  fellows.” 

“.After  a  year  of  association,” 
Conn  says,  “we  are  functioning 
harmoniously.  We  still  talk  to 
each  other.” 

The  eight  directors  meet 
monthly,  usually  for  two  or 
three  hours,  to  review  problems 
and  progress. 

• 

Magazine  Publisher 
Purchases  2  Weeklies 

Washington 

Robert  J.  Myers,  publisher  of 
the  Washingtonian  magazine, 
announced  that  the  magazine  has 
acquired  the  majority  of  the 
stock  of  the  Georgetown  and 
Capitol  Hill  Spectators,  weekly 
newspapers,  and  related  publica¬ 
tions. 

Thomas  James  Bryan,  editor 
of  the  papers,  will  continue  in 
that  post  until  he  enters  law 
school  this  fall.  He  will  also 
serve  on  the  board  of  Financial 
Times  Inc.,  which  owns  these 
newspapers. 

Both  papers  were  started  in 
1962  are  primarily  controlled  cir¬ 
culation.  The  present  circulation 
of  the  Georgetow'n  Spectator  is 
12,500  and  of  the  Capitol  Hill 
Spectator  12,000,  Myers  said. 


Spitaleri  Buys 
W  eekly  Newspaper 
In  Home  Town 

Laguna  Beach,  Calif. 

Vernon  R.  Spitaleri,  president 
and  board  chairman  of  the  Sta- 
Hi  Corp.,  manufacturer  of  news¬ 
paper  printing  equipment,  has 
purchased  the  51-year-old  La¬ 
guna  Beach  South  Coast  News, 
published  in  the  seaside  resort 
community  where  he  lives. 

Selling  the  paper  was  William 
W.  Ottaway,  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  for  the  past  19  years,  and 
his  partner,  Mrs.  Mildred  J. 
McCrary. 

Spitaleri  had  the  Sta-Hi  plant 
moved  to  nearby  Newport  Beach 
several  years  ago.  He  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  direct  both  enterprises. 

Spitaleri  earned  an  engineer¬ 
ing  degree  at  Carnegie  Tech, 
served  as  a  naval  officer  in 
World  War  II,  then  joined  the 
American  Newspaper  Publishers 
.Association  and  became  man¬ 
ager  of  its  Mechanical  Depart¬ 
ment. 

He  left  .ANPA  to  join  the  staff 
of  the  Knight  Newspapers.  He 
left  Knight  in  1957  to  join  the 
Sta-Hi  Corp. 

He  also  serves  as  board  chair¬ 
man  of  Concrete  Floats  and 
Hunting  Engineering  Corpora¬ 
tions,  marina  designers  and  . 

builders. 

Spitaleri  announced  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  Ron  Armstrong,  33, 
as  managing  editor  of  the 
weekly  newspaper.  He  once 
served  as  managing  editor  and 
assistant  publisher  of  the  paper. 

*  *  * 

Reddick  Buys  Daily 

Paso  Robles,  Calif. 

Ben  Reddick,  long-time  Cali¬ 
fornia  publisher,  has  purchased 
the  Paso  Robles  Daily  Press 
from  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  J. 
McGiffin,  who  also  publishes  the 
Red  Bluff  (Calif.)  Daily  News. 

The  McGiffins  purchased  the 
Pasco  Robles  paper  last  April 
from  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur 
Youngberg,  who  had  owned  the 
paper  seven  years. 

Reddick  was  a  Newport  Beach,  '  ► 
Calif.,  publisher  before  selling 
his  semi-weekly  Newport  Harbor 
News-Press  and  assuming  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  North  Hollywood 
Valley  News  and  Hollywood 
(Calif.)  Citizen-News  when  they 
were  purchased  by  Lamot  Cope¬ 
land  Jr.  Since  leaving  the  San 
Fernando  Valley  area,  he  has 
returned  to  New'port  Beach  in 
public  relations.  He  was  for¬ 
merly  a  reporter-photographer 
for  the  Los  Angeles  Examiner. 

Negotiations  for  the  Paso 
Robles  sales  were  handled  by 
Joseph  Snider,  broker  in  Ana¬ 
heim,  Calif. 
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These  switches  control  the  fastest  and  most  versatile 
column  formatting  device  in  photocomposition. 


TAB-MATIC 


■a  new  Linofilm  Quick  feature, 
permits  high-speed  production  of  tabular  composi¬ 
tion  using  simple  keyboarding  techniques.  Perfora¬ 
tor  operator  output  is  significantly  increased,  and 
the  Quick  operates  at  unprecedented  speeds  for  this 
class  of  work. 

The  Tab-Matic  enables  the  Linofilm  Quick  to  com¬ 
pose  automatically,  with  complete  quadding  and  full 
justification,  in  eleven  pre-selected  line  measures . . . 
from  tape  command.  Tabular  material  such  as  price 
lists,  schedules  and  rate  tables  can  easily  be  pro¬ 
duced  through  conventional  6-level  perforator  key¬ 
boards. 

Designed  to  meet  the  need  for  fast,  high-quality 
phototypesetting,  the  Linofilm  Quick  is  available 
with  two  or  four  184-character  grids,  a  size  range 
from  5  to  18  point  and  line  length  up  to  45  picas. 

For  more  information  about  the  Linofilm  Quick’s 
Tab-Matic  see  your  Linotype  Production  Engineer  or 
write  to  Mergenthaler  Linotype  Company,  29  Ryer- 
son  Street,  Brooklyn,  New  York  11205. 


LINOFILM 


Constitution 


Press  Clause 


To  Be  Sought 


Guarantees  of  freedom  of  the 
press  will  be  proposed  for  in¬ 
clusion  in  the  new  New  York 
State  Constitution. 

Edward  K.  Pincus,  a  delegate 
to  the  Constitutional  Convention 
from  Brooklyn,  said  that  he  will 
propose  that  proper  gfuarantees 
in  keeping  with  the  traditional 
right  of  the  public  to  be  in¬ 
formed  be  placed  before  the 
delegates  for  consideration.  In 
the  same  vein,  he  said,  safe¬ 
guards  should  be  written  to  pro¬ 
vide  against  abuses  and  ex¬ 
cesses. 

Alluding  to  a  recent  effort  to 
limit  free  coverage  of  certain 
tj’pes  of  crime  stories,  Pincus 
pointed  out  that  Supreme  Court 
Justice  Tom  C.  Clark  has  been 
quoted  as  saying  that  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court  never  has  forbid- 
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if  you  keep  his  two  indis¬ 
pensable  guides  on  your 
desk.  Thousands  of  editors, 
reporters  and  writers  "look 
it  up  in  Copperud"  every 
day.  Get  A  Dictionary  of 
Usage  and  Style  (the 
quick  reference  guide  to 
correct,  contemporary 
usage;  $6.95)  and  Words 
ON  Paper  (a  manual  of 
style  based  on  "Editorial 
Workshop"  columns;  $4.95) 
at  your  bookstore  or  from 
the  publishers. 


HAWTHORN 


den  law  men  or  district  attor¬ 
neys  from  giving  information  to 
the  press  about  a  crime  before 
they  have  a  suspect. 

"There  is  always  the  potential 
that  inhibiting  press  coverage 
or  otherwise  restricting  free¬ 
dom  of  expression  in  one  area 
will  lead  to  greater  limitations 
imposed  upon  those  who  legiti¬ 
mately  gather  the  news,”  Pincus 
said. 

A  former  consultant  to  the 
State  Joint  Legislative  Com¬ 
mittee  to  Study  the  Election 
Law  and  to  the  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee  of  the  U.S. 
House  of  Representatives,  Pin¬ 
cus  said  he  considers  freedom 
of  the  press  one  of  the  most 
necessary  and  basic  constitu¬ 
tional  guarantees. 

“It  is  the  keystone  of  our 
most  fundamental  rights,”  he 
asserted. 

Pincus  cited  the  conclusions 
of  the  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association  in  a  re¬ 
port  of  press  curbs  as  convincing 
argument.  The  report  said  in 
part: 

“The  press  has  a  responsibil¬ 
ity  to  allay  public  fears  and  dis¬ 
pel  rumors  by  the  disclosure  of 
fact.” 

Pincus  further  said  that,  “the 
press  also  has  a  responsibility 
to  truly  and  fairly  report  the 
news  without  prejudicing  the 
rights  of  those  involved  in  court 
actions  especially  of  defendants 
in  criminal  trials.”  He  noted  that 
by  and  large,  the  press  has 
maintained  this  tradition. 

• 

Quebec’s  Newspapers 
In  New  Association 

Montreal 

The  owners  and  publishers  of 
Quebec  Province’s  daily  news¬ 
papers  are  organizing  as  “Les 
Quotidiens  du  Quebec  Inc.  — 
Quebec  Dailies  Inc.” 

There  are  a  dozen  dailies  in 
Quebec,  including  three  English- 
language  ones.  Two  French- 
language  dailies  outside  of 
Quebec  —  the  Evangeline  of 
Moncton,  New  Brunswick,  and 
Le  Droit,  of  Ottawa,  also  are 
eligible  for  membership  in  the 
association. 

Pierre  Dansereau,  owner  of 
the  Nouvellitte  of  Trois  Riv¬ 
ieres,  said  the  organization  suc¬ 
ceeds  the  former  association  of 
French-language  papers  which 
was  an  affiliate  of  the  English- 
language  association. 

The  new  association  includes 
the  owners  of  two  English- 
language  newspapers,  Montreal 
Gazette  and  Montreal  Daily 
Star. 

Dansereau  said  that  for  the 
moment  the  association  is  in¬ 
terested  in  the  formation  of  a 
press  council. 


EDITORIAL  WORKSHOP 


By  Roy  H.  Copperud 


Spanish  Omelet 


I  have  been  asked  to  say  something  about  the  correct 
use  of  Spanish  and  Latin-American  names.  Since  my  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  Spanish  is  limited  to  ole  and  liasta  la 
vista.  I  have  deemed  it  the  better  part  of  valor  to  fall 
back  on  the  knowledgeable  discussion  of  the  problem  that 
appears  in  the  stylebook  of  The  Washington  Post. 

The  rules,  the  stylebook  warns  at  the  outset,  are  re¬ 
markably  complicated  and  beset  by  exceptions.  The  fol¬ 
lowing,  however,  is  offered  as  a  general  guide: 

Legally,  there  are  two  surnames,  that  of  the  father  fol¬ 
lowed  by  the  maiden  surname  of  the  mother.  They  may 
or  may  not  be  joined  by  the  conjunction  y  (for  and). 
The  owner  has  the  following  choices  for  the  form  his 
name  will  take: 

a.  Forename  (or  forenames)  followed  by  paternal  and 
maternal  surnames.  Example:  Alberto  Lleras  (y)  Cam- 
argo. 

b.  Forename  (s)  followed  by  paternal  surname  and 
initial  of  maternal  surname.  Example:  Alberto  Lleras  C, 

c.  Forename  (s)  followed  by  paternal  surname  alone. 
Example:  Alberto  Lleras. 

It  is  risky  to  refer  to  someone  by  the  name  that  ap¬ 
pears  last,  since  that  may  well  be  the  maiden  surname  of 
his  mother.  Thus,  using  the  example,  it  would  be  wrong 
to  use  the  form  Alberto  Camargo,  or  Camargo  alone. 
Generally  speaking,  it  would  be  correct  to  use  only  the 
surname  of  the  father:  Albert  Lleras  or  Lleras.  It  is 
always  proper  to  use  all  the  surnames:  Lleras  Camargo 
or  Alberto  Lleras  Camargo. 

Often,  however,  the  surname  is  a  compound,  both  parts 
of  which  must  be  used.  (English  reference  sources  will 
usually  indicate  this  by  a  hyphen,  but  the  hyphen  is 
seldom  if  ever  used  for  this  purpose  in  Spanish.) 

A  surname  like  that  in  Guillermo  Sevilla-Sacasa  can¬ 
not  properly  be  separated;  it  must  be  given  in  full  as 
Sevilla-Sacasa.  Other  examples:  Falcon-Briceno,  Antil- 
lon-Hernandez.  The  safest  procedure  is  to  use  all  the 
surnames  unless  there  is  absolute  certainty  about  the 
pattern. 

The  illustrious  journalist,  Alberto  Gainza  Paz,  the 
publisher  of  La  Prensa  in  Argentina,  is  properly  known 
as  Dr.  Gainza;  Paz  is  the  name  of  his  mother’s  family. 
Too  often  in  this  country  he  is  incorrectly  referred  to 
as  Dr.  Paz. 


Wayward  Words 

Figurehead  is  sometimes  misapplied  to  people:  “The 
teacher  is  one  of  the  figureheads  of  the  community.”  A 
figurehead  is  a  symbol,  one  with  no  real  authority  or 
responsibility,  a  leader  in  name  only,  a  front.  (The  term 
comes,  of  course,  from  the  decorative  carved  figures  that 
protruded  from  the  prows  of  ships  in  olden  times.)  Call¬ 
ing  a  person  a  figurehead  is  thus  derisory  or  derogatory; 
the  meaning  intended  in  the  example  was  leading  citizen 
or  something  of  the  kind.  “Bach  is  now  recognized  as 
the  figurehead  to  whom  all  musical  innovators  turned 
for  inspiration  in  the  20th  century.”  Unintentionally  de¬ 
meaning:  percursor,  trailblazer,  bellwether,  lodestar,  or 
something  equivalent. 
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You  still  find  some  places 
around  that  don’t  use  our  wire 
and  cable. 


But  they're  pretty  rare.  Because  at 
ITT  we  make  wire  and  cable  for  liter¬ 
ally  thousands  of  uses  —  everything 
from  your  pop-up  toaster  to  the  Air 
Force's  2000-mile-an-hour  experi¬ 
mental  jet  bomber,  the  XB-70A. 

We  even  make  wire  for  things  that 
have  never  been  wired  before— like 
America's  moon-bound  Apollo  space¬ 


craft.  Apollo  needed  wire  that  could 
withstand  the  incredible  extremes  of 
heat  and  cold.  So  we  developed  it. 

And  that's  how  it  was  with  com¬ 
munity  antenna  television:  to  give  a 
better  picture,  we  developed  an  ultra- 
distortion-free  coaxial  cable. 

In  all,  our  Wire  and  Cable  Division 
makes  over  23,000  different  kinds  of 


wire  and  cable.  And  each  fills  a  spe¬ 
cial  need  whether  it's  in  a  high-flying 
jet,  a  moon-bound  space  vehicle,  a 
factory,  or  your  home. 

One  of  the  reasons  you  take  elec¬ 
tricity  for  granted  is  because,  at  ITT, 
we  don't. 

International  Telephone  and  Tele¬ 
graph  Corporation,  New  York,  N.Y. 

ITT 
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Jim  Geladas,  A  News  Photographer’s  Editor 


By  Rick  Friedman 


When  people  talk  about  good  news  photography  in  the  Midwest,  now-defunct  Zanesville  News.  Later,  while  attending  Denison 
one  of  the  newspapers  frequently  mentioned  is  the  Dubuque  University,  Granville,  Ohio,  he  shot  pictures  for  the  school’s  public 
(Iowa)  Telegraph-Herald.  relations  department. 

Last  year’s  Inland  Daily  Press  Association  annual  news  photo  The  Second  World  War  interrupted  his  college  education  but 
contest,  for  instance,  had  five  of  their  staffers  among  the  37  win-  not  his  photographic  education.  He  spent  1942  to  1946  with  the 
ners.  Jim  Geladas,  the  paper’s  managing  editor,  took  two  of  the  Marine  Corps  photographic  section  in  the  Pacific  and  Asia, 
photo  awards.  His  shot,  “Sentry’  Duty  in  Viet  Nam,”  won  a  first  “After  the  war,”  Jim  relates,  “I  worked  part-time  for  the  Zanes- 
place  in  features  for  part-time  photographers  on  newspapers  of  ville  News  again  while  getting  a  degree  in  English  at  Muskingum 
over  15,000  circulation  (cut  opposite  page) .  He  took  a  third  in  College,  New  Concord,  Ohio.  I  also  edited  the  college  newspaper  at 
the  same  division  for  his  picture  series,  “Viet  Nam  on  Wheels.”  the  same  time  and,  as  you  may  have  guessed,  there  was  a  strong 
None  of  this  was  unusual  for  either  the  Telegraph-Herald  or  emphasis  on  photography.” 

Geladas.  In  the  past  10  years,  the  staff  has  won  more  than  300  In  1948,  Geladas  became  editor  of  the  Danville  (Pa.)  Morning 
photo  prizes  in  state  and  national  contests.  Geladas  was  named  News  where,  again,  his  emphasis  was  on  good  photography.  In 
the  National  Press  Photographers  Association  “Editor-of-the-  1950,  he  became  editor  of  the  Worthington  (Minn.)  Globe,  where 
Year”  in  1963.  he  remained  six  years.  For  the  past  11  years,  he’s  been  with  the 

41,000-circulation  Telegraph-Herald,  first  as  assistant  managing 
.  larted  Larly  editor,  then  the  last  five  as  managing  editor. 

Staffers  on  the  Telegi’aph-Herald  are  always  quick  to  give  Jim  Throughout  his  professional  career,  Geladas  has  kept  his  hand 
Geladas  a  lot  of  the  credit  for  the  newspaper’s  fine  photographic  actively  in  news  photography,  picking  up  numerous  awards  along 

reputation.  It  helps  to  have  a  man  with  his  deep  photographic  the  way. 

interest  and  background  in  a  managerial  position.  “I  do  very  little  photography  now,”  Jim  says  a  bit  wistfully. 

“I  suppose  I  first  gjot  interested  in  photography  back  in  junior  “I  shoot  an  occasional  color  or  studio  shot  to  help  the  boys  with 
high  school,”  Geladas  recalls.  “I  set  up  a  darkroom  in  the  old  fruit  their  schedule.  And  I  give  them  a  hand  on  a  fast-breaking  story, 
cellar  of  our  house  in  Zanesville,  Ohio.  In  fact,  I  became  so  smitten  But  that’s  about  the  extent  of  it.” 

with  photography  that  I  spent  most  of  my  time  shooting  and  devel-  Geladas  spent  three  weeks  in  Viet  Nam  last  year  and  was  con¬ 
oping  pictures  just  for  kicks.”  stantly  shooting  in  black-and-white  and  color,  producing  the  pic- 

Geladas  took  pictures  for  his  high  school  newspaper  and  worked  tures  that  won  him  the  two  Inland  awards, 
part-time  as  an  apprentice  engraver  and  photographer  on  the  “That  was  probably  the  most  intensive  exposure  to  photography 


GELADAS:  In  recent  years  I  have  become  very  interested  in 
faces.  Consequently,  regardless  of  where  I  might  be,  an  in¬ 
teresting  face  is  a  challenge.  As  a  result  of  this  we  have  initiated 
at  the  Telegraph-Herald  a  weekly  feature  entitled  'Faces  of 
America.'  The  faces  which  I  and  other  staffers  shoot  are  re¬ 
searched  and  displayed  with  a  bit  of  poetry  or  philosophy.  This 
feature  has  won  wide  acclaim  and  some  of  the  faces  have  been 
prize-winners  in  state  and  national  contests. 


^  /'/'A 
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For  years,  the  newspaper  has  utilized  the  National  Press  Pho- 
tographei's  Association  audio-visual  lectures.  They  are  shown  to 
editors  and  photographers. 

The  Telegraph-Herald  is  known  as  a  good  training  ground  for 
young  photographers.  “One  of  the  reasons,”  Jim  Geladas  says, 
“is  that  we  treat  each  photographer  as  an  individual  and  not  col¬ 
lectively.  Each  photographer  has  specific  skills  and  abilities.  We 
try  to  encourage  these  after  he  has  mastered  the  mechanics  of 
photography.” 

As  with  most  top  news  photo  people  in  the  country,  Geladas  is 
a  strong  advocate  of  seeing.  “At  some  g^ven  point  in  a  photogra¬ 
pher’s  development,”  he  points  out,  “we  also  start  to  place  great 
emphasis  on  his  ability  to  see. 

“William  James  once  said  ‘Genius,  in  truth,  means  little  more 
than  the  faculty  of  perceiving  in  an  unhabitual  way.’  We  try  to 
train  our  photographers  as  well  as  our  editors  to  see  in  an  unpre¬ 
judiced  manner.” 

Creativity 

He  admits  the  above  is  more  difficult  than  it  sounds.  “We  deal 
with  the  field  of  creativity  and  its  relationship  to  photography,” 
Geladas  contends.  “It’s  my  feeling  that  most  photographers  are 
creative.  The  degree  of  creativity  varies,  of  course,  but  merely 
expressing  a  matter  of  viewpoint  photographically  is  a  creative 
process. 

“But  the  area  that  becomes  frustrating  to  most  photographers 
is  one  that  is  frustrating  to  most  people  in  the  creative  field. 
People  want  freedom  to  create.  Yet  they  must  be  intelligent 
enough  and  must  also  be  capable  enough  of  self-discipline  so  that 
when  freedom  is  extended  to  them  they  take  full  advantage  of  it. 

“This  is  evident  when  a  photographer  returns  from  enterprise 
days  with  good,  gutsy  photographs  that  are  usually  the  prize¬ 
winners.  And  it’s  often  confusing  to  me  to  see  men  capable  of 
good  and  creative  photographs  flop  on  enterprise  days  or  do  just 
an  adequate  job  on  the  bread-and-butter  pictures.” 

This,  he  says,  is  why  editors  become  frustrated.  They  realize 
they  haven’t  accomplished  what  they  set  out  to  do  —  impart  to 
photographers  and  writers  alike  that  even  a  greater  degree  of 
creativity  is  called  for  on  routine  stories  or  routine  photographs. 

Newspaper  photojournalism  can  use  a  few  more  managing  edi¬ 
tors  such  as  Jim  Geladas. 


GELADAS:  This  is  the  photograph  which  won  the  Inland  award  last 
year  end  is  entitled,  'Sentry  Duty  in  Viet  Nam.'  It  was  taken  in  a  little 
village  north  of  Da  Nang. 


GELADAS:  This  is  a  spot  news  feature  I  made  ■ 

while  I  was  editor  of  the  Worthington  (Minn.)  ■ 

Daily  Globe.  It  shows  the  proprietor  of  a  de-  I 

partment  store  and  his  two  daughters  at  a  fire  I 

scene  and  took  third  place  in  the  old  National  I 

Press  Photographers  Association  annual  fire-  I 

photo  contest.  The  picture  was  published  in 
Life  and  used  as  the  national  fire  prevention 
poster  for  that  year. 

editor  Sc  publisher  for  February  25,  1967 


GELADAS:  This  is  a  photograph  which  won  first  in  features  in  Inland  one  year  and  also  won  first 
in  features  in  the  Minnesota  newsphoto  contest.  It's  called  'Three  Tired  Dogs.' 


126-Page  Edition  Marks 
Jersey  Journal’s  Century 


JEatSEY  City,  N.  J. 

The  Jersey  Journal  on  Feb.  3 
published  the  largest  edition  in 
its  history — a  126-page  Centen¬ 
nial  Edition  to  mark  its  century 
of  service  to  Hudson  County. 

The  edition  contained,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  regular  news  sections, 
six  special  Centennial  sections 
totaling  88  standard  pages,  plus 
a  12-page  tab  advertising  sup¬ 
plement  for  the  Jersey  City 
municipal  government. 

Thomas  Brown,  of  the  adver¬ 
tising  department,  reported  the 
Centennial  sections  contained 
some  149,000  lines  of  adver¬ 


tising. 


l'iiii«iual  N’cks  Plav 


On  the  front  page  of  each  of 
the  six  Centennial  sections  the 
paper  reproduced  montages  of 
major  headlines  of  the  century. 
In  the  process  of  preparing  that 
material,  the  staff  discovered 
some  unusual  news  judgements 
by  past  editors.  For  example, 
the  destruction  of  the  battleship 
Maine  in  1898  had  been  played 


on  Page  8,  and  the  death  of 
President  McKinley  in  1901  on 
Page  2. 

The  Jersey  Journal,  a  New- 
house  newspaper,  was  founded 
in  1867  as  the  Evening  Journal 
by  two  Civil  War  veterans,  Maj. 
Z.  K.  Pangbom  and  Capt. 
William  B.  Dunning. 

Expending  only  $119  on  their 
first  stock  of  type  and  an  anti¬ 
quated  hand-operated  “railroad” 
press,  Pangbom  edited  and  Dun¬ 
ning  printed  the  first  four-page, 
six-column  edition  May  2,  1867. 

A  year  and  a  half  later  Joseph 
A.  Dear  Sr.,  editor  of  the  rival 
Jersey  City  Times,  was  asked  by 
Pangbom  to  fill  in  for  him  while 
he  was  away  on  a  political 
stumping  tour.  So  ably  did  Dear 
handle  the  task  that  he  was  sold 
a  one-third  interest  in  the  paper 
in  1868,  and  was  its  guiding 
spirit  for  the  next  40  years.  He 
and  his  descendants  were  to  be 
owners  and  editors  of  the  paper 
for  83  years. 

In  1869  the  Journal’s  press 
could  print  2,300  papers  a  day. 


In  1875  the  paper’s  new  plant 
was  equipped  with  the  first  news¬ 
paper  perfecting  press  of  its 
time,  capable  of  turning  out 
10,000  papers  an  hour.  It  was  re¬ 
placed  in  1888  with  a  press 
which  could  print  24,000  an  hour. 


In  the  Dear  Family 


/  GIVE  ME  BACK  MY  \ 
;  COPY  OF  E&P  AND  t 


I  GET 


*  THE  PITCH. 


•WRITE  FOR  YOUR  OWN/ 
\  SUBSCRIPTION.  ✓ 


After  Dunning’s  death  in 
1877  the  surviving  partners  in¬ 
corporated  the  present  Evening 
Journal  Association.  Pangbom 
in  1895  sold  his  interest  to  Shef¬ 
field  Phelps,  and  he  in  turn  in 
1899  to  Elbert  Rappleye.  Rap- 
pleye  stayed  on  as  editor  until 
1907,  when  he  sold  his  interest 
to  Dear,  making  the  latter  the 
sole  owner. 

Dear  died  the  following  year, 
and  his  two  sons  took  over  man¬ 
agement  of  the  business,  w'ith 
Joseph  A.  Dear  II,  later  a  judge, 
as  editor  and  Walter  M.  Dear  as 
advertising  director  and  business 
manager.  They  changed  the 
paper’s  name  to  the  Jersey  Jour¬ 
nal. 

In  1911  the  paper  moved  from 
the  downtown  section  of  Jersey 
City  to  a  location  farther  west — 
which  was  later  named  Journal 
Square,  a  site  celebrated  in  song 
and  story.  (The  World  War  II- 
vintage  song  “The  Jersey 
Bounce”  notes  that  the  melody 
“started  in  Journal  Square.”) 

After  14  years  in  the  center 
of  what  is  now  the  square,  the 
area  was  cleared  in  1925  and  a 
great  commercial  plaza  was  born 
and  given  the  name  Journal 
Square.  The  paper  moved  to  its 
present  home  at  30  Journal 
Square. 


Opposed  Political  Buss 


ORDER  YOUR  OWN  E&P  SUBSCRIPTION  TODAY.  MAIL  THIS  COUPON. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER,  8S0  Third  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y.  10022 


Dear  Editor  &  Publisher: 

Please  start  my  subscription  now,  addressed  to: 

Name . 


.State. 


.Zip. 


Address . 

City  . 

Company . 

Nature  of  Business . . 

□  Remittance  enclosed 

$6.50  a  year,  U.S.  and  Canada — All  other  countries,  $10  a  year. 


The  paper  opposed  the  iron 
rule  of  Mayor  Frank  Hague, 
political  boss  of  Hudson  County, 
in  the  1920s  and  sustained 
Hague’s  wrathful  sanctions.  The 
stubborn  Dear  brothers  would 
not  yield  under  political  pres¬ 
sure,  and  fought  the  politician 
to  a  stalemate.  A  truce  was 
called,  and  Hague  continued  in 
pow’er  until  the  1949  election 
ended  his  30-year  reign. 

In  the  interim,  Joseph  A.  Dear 
was  succeeded  as  editor  by  his 
son,  J.  Albert  Dear,  in  1940. 
Walter  M.  Dear,  Albert’s  uncle, 
continued  as  publisher  and  busi¬ 
ness  chief,  and  in  1941  was 
elected  president  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Newspaper  Publishers  Asso¬ 
ciation  for  a  one-year  term. 

In  1945  Walter  Dear  sold  his 
half  interest  in  the  paper  to 
S.  I.  Newhouse — ^who,  interest¬ 
ingly  enough,  had  got  his  start 
in  Hudson  County.  Newhouse  at 
17  had  been  put  in  charge  of  the 
then-tottering  Bayonne  Times, 
covering  the  city  adjacent  to 
Jersey  City,  and  progressed  from 
there  to  ownership  of  one  of  the 
largest  newspaper  groups  in  the 
United  States. 


In  1951  Newhouse  accjuired 
J.  Albert  Dear’s  half  of  the 
paper  and  assumed  full  control. 
One  of  his  first  moves  was  to 
appoint  as  editor  Eugene  Far¬ 
rell,  ending  the  83-year  editor¬ 
ship  of  the  Dear  family.  For 
Farrell  it  was  the  fifth  New¬ 
house  newspaper  on  which  he 
had  been  an  editor  during  his 
career  with  the  newspaper  group 
since  1928. 


Newhouse  expanded  the 
paper’s  coverage  to  encompass 
all  of  Hudson  County — which, 
besides  Jersey  City,  includes 
Bayonne,  Hoboken,  Union  City, 
North  Bergen,  West  New  York, 
Weehawken,  Guttenberg,  Secau- 
cus,  Kearny,  East  Newark  and 
Harrison.  Today  the  Journal 
also  serves  a  numlier  of  towns 
in  adjacent  Bergen  County. 

The  paper  also  absorbed  the 
daily  Jersey  Observer,  published 
in  Hoboken  for  many  years. 

Last  year  Newhouse  appointed 
as  publisher  Fred  A.  Stickel, 
who  had  been  advertising  direc¬ 
tor.  His  uncle,  Fred  A.  Selde, 
was  an  owner  of  the  Jersey  Ob¬ 
server,  and  Stickel  received  his 
newspaper  training  there. 


Strike  Averleil 
.4t  Time,  Inc. 


A  new  contract  has  been  rati¬ 
fied  by  the  Newspaper  Guild  of 
New  York’s  1,350  members  em¬ 
ployed  by  Time  Inc.  The  settle¬ 
ment  was  reached  just  hours 
before  a  strike  scheduled  for 
noon,  Feb.  12. 


The  ag^reement  covers  clerical, 
editorial,  art  and  photographic 
employes  of  Time,  Life,  Fortune, 
Sports  Illustrated  and  Time’s 
hook  division.  The  contract  is 
for  two  years. 

The  new  contract  raised  the 
top  minimum  for  deskmen,  staff 
correspondents  and  writers  from 
$240  to  $256  per  35-hour  week. 
It  also  raised  the  general  in¬ 
crease  cutoff  from  $11,072  to 
$13,312,  and  raised  yearly  in¬ 
creases  to  $10-16  for  those  in 
$100  to  top  minimum  range. 


Cards  Will  Continue 
Tickets  for  Students 


EDITOR  8C  PUB 


St.  Louis 

The  St.  Louis  Cardinals  and 
the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  will 
sponsor  again  this  year  their 
Straight-A  program  for  stu¬ 
dents  in  the  metropolitan  area. 

As  in  the  past  two  years,  the 
two  organizations  will  give  all 
straight-A  students  in  grades  7 
through  12  their  choice  of  six 
free  reserved  seats  to  Cardinal 
baseball  games.  The  students 
can  use  two  seats  for  each  of 
three  games. 

Last  year,  14,554  students 
were  given  87,224  tickets. 
LISHER  for  February  25,  1967 
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Ever  aet  the  feeling 
you^re  Being  followed? 


Who,  in  this  day  and  age,  would  expect  any  SLR 
user  to  put  up  with  the  inconvenience  of  finder 
image  blackout? 

It's  8  or  9  years  since  the  automatic  return  mirror 
was  developed.  And  today  there  isn't  a  single  35mm 
SLR  worth  its  salt  without  it.  Aren't  the  advantages 
as  important  in  2 1/4  square?  Of  course! 

Bronica  pioneered  the  automatic  mirror  system 
in  the  2  V4 -square  format  and,  as  of  now,  offers  the 
only  2V4-square  SLR's  without  finder  blackout.  Even 
after  the  new  ones  join  the  field,  the  Bronicas  will 
still  be  the  only  ones  using  Nikon  lenses.  And  that's 
pretty  hard  to  beat. 


If  you're  moving  up  to  the  2  V4 -square  format,  there 
is  a  clear  advantage  in  the  superior  optics,  features 
and  system  versatility  offered  by  Bronica. 

There  are  two  models  to  choose  from:  the  S2  with 
interchangeable  film  back,  and  the  C  with  fixed 
back,  $479.50  and  $379.50,  respectively,  each  with 
75mm  Auto-Nikkor  f2.8  lens.  Both  use  the  same  in¬ 
terchangeable  Nikkor  lenses,  and  draw  upon  the 
same  system  of  attachments  and  accessories. 

See  your  Bronica  dealer  for  details,  or  write. 
Bronica  camera  division/Ehrenreich  Photo-Optical 
Industries,  Inc.  Garden  City,  New  York  1 1 533 
(In  Canada:  Anglophoto  Ltd.  Montreal,  P.  Q.) 


Every  newly  announced 
2%-square  SLR  will  be  coming 
thru  with  automatic  mirror. 


PROMOTION 


Culture  on  Wheels 
Is  Big  in  Orlando 


Ry  George  Wilt 

Culture  on  wheels? 

That’s  one  way  of  describing 
the  Orlando  (Fla.)  Sentinel 
Star’s  latest  goodwill  promotion. 
The  newspaper  charters  buses 
and  makes  it  easier,  as  well  as 
safer,  for  readers  in  its  13- 
county  circulation  area  to  attend 
major  entertainment  events  in 
Central  Florida.  And  at  prices 
anyone  can  afford. 

The  idea  was  conceived  and 
given  trial  runs  last  summer 
when  the  London  Symphony 
came  to  Daytona  Beach.  The 
results  of  these  trials  proved 
most  satisfactory.  But  it  wasn’t 
until  Van  Clibum  came  to 
Orlando  earlier  this  month  for 
a  benefit  performance  with  the 
Florida  Symphony  that  the 
Sentinel  Star  Company  learned 
for  certain  just  what  a  popular 
wallop  its  idea  packed. 

Nine  Bum‘s 

Following  publication  of  front 
page  items  in  zoned  sections 


NOW. . . 


EVERYBODY’S 
DOING  IT! 


With  the  help  of  Atlas  Flag 
Corp.  of  America,  you  can 
bring  the  Star  Spangled  Banner 
back  into  your  community's 
life  stronger  than  ever. 

You  can  display  and  make 
available  the  complete  Atlas 
American  Flag  Kit — a  3’  i  5 
quality-made  SO-star  Flag.  6 
foot  jointed  pole  and  all  the 
hardware  and  accessories 
needed  for  proud  display 
from  window  or  porch 

SiMD  fO»  SAMFL6 


ATLAS  FLAG  CORPORATION 
★  ★  OF  AMERICA  ★  ★ 

BENTON  ILLINOIS 


Eiclusivf*  &ivr''»butors 

BERKLEY. SMALL,  INC. 
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going  to  various  outlying  circu¬ 
lation  areas,  some  342  symphony 
fans  responded.  Nine  buses  were 
chartered  to  haul  the  music 
lovers  from  seven  Sentinel  Star 
bureau  sites. 

“We  could  have  brought  in 
more  people  to  see  and  hear  this 
celebrated  artist  if  more  seats 
had  been  available,  said  William 
G.  Conomos,  publisher. 

Brevard  County,  where  Cape 
Kennedy  is  located,  filled  up  four 
buses,  two  of  them  at  Cocoa, 
where  the  Brevard  Sentinel  is 
headquartered,  plus  one  each 
from  Titusville  and  Melbourne. 

Leesburg  and  Eustis,  in  Lake 
County,  filled  two  buses,  and 
one  each  came  from  DeLand, 
Sanford  and  Ocala. 

“Every  bus  was  filled,”  Cono¬ 
mos  said.  “When  two  seats  were 
canceled  at  Titusville  the  day 
l)efore  the  performance,  a  notice 
of  the  two  availabilities  was 
made  in  the  Sentinel.  The  office 
received  nine  calls  before  8:30 
a.m.  the  next  day.” 

The  use  of  the  buses  was  cited 
as  a  major  factor  in  the  success 
of  the  program,  eliminating 
night  driving,  fatigue,  traffic, 
and  trimming  costs. 

All  for  $11.20 

Ocala,  for  example,  is  82  miles 
from  Orlando.  The  Sentinel  Star 
promotion  offered  a  music  lover 
in  Ocala  a  $7.50  seat  at  the  con¬ 
cert,  plus  a  round-trip  ride,  for 
only  $11.20. 

Police  traffic  directors  said 
that  the  last  of  the  nine  “Sen¬ 
tinel  Symphony”  buses  were 
cleared  out  of  a  special  parking 
zone  and  on  the  way  home  20 
minutes  after  the  last  curtain 
call,  and  before  most  of  the 
more  than  3,000  persons  who  at¬ 
tended  the  performance  had 
found  their  automobiles. 

For  the  London  Symphony 
performances  over  a  four-w’eek 
period  last  summer,  the  news¬ 
paper  began  with  a  bus  from 
Orlando  and  one  from  Cocoa.  On 
the  last  two  Fridays,  four  ran 
from  each  city.  There  were 
waiting  lists  in  each  city. 

While  the  Symphony  concerts 
were  the  big  drawing  cards,  as 
many  as  four  busloads  of  foot¬ 
ball  fans  came  from  Cocoa  to 
see  the  Continental  Leagrue 
Orlando  Panthers  play  home 
games  last  fall. 

Usually,  from  three  to  four 
weeks  have  been  required  to  set 


HAROLD  REISZ,  right,  presents  Sales  Executives  Club  of  New  York 
medellion  to  John  G.  Lee,  vicepresident-marketing.  The  Chun  King 
Corporation,  who  discussed  Chun  King's  Chinese  New  Year  pro¬ 
motions.  Reisz  is  club  treasurer  and  director  of  advertising  and 
promotion  for  Scripps-Howard  Newspapers. 


up  good  promotional  appeal,  but 
Van  Clibum  proved  that  if  you 
have  the  name,  and  an  appeal¬ 
ing  package,  you  don’t  need  that 
much  promotional  time.  Five  of 
the  nine  chartered  buses  for  the 
February  3  event  had  been  sold 
out  or  all  space  reserved  at  the 
end  of  the  first  week. 

Readers  of  the  newspaper 
gave  many  reasons  for  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  the  promotion:  First,  the 
price  was  hard  to  beat.  Nobody 
can  drive  an  automobile  164 
miles — from  Ocala  to  Orlando 
and  back — for  $3.70.  Leaving 
the  driving  to  somebody  else  also 
had  its  appeal. 

Many  of  the  participants  also 
said  they  enjoyed  it  “because  it’s 
something  different,”  and  “be¬ 
cause  they  enjoyed  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  seeing  and  talking  to 
friends  they  only  get  to  see  on 
rare  occasions.” 

*  *  * 

FLAGS — While  hundreds  of 
newspapers  offer  American 
Flags  for  sale  at  front  counters 
and  in  their  public  service  offices, 
the  Chicago  Tribune,  for  one, 
promotes  sales  with  special 
posters  on  circulation  trucks  fea¬ 
turing  a  picture  of  a  flag  and 
the  words,  “Fly  it!”  according 
to  Solway  Fierberg,  president  of 
Atlas  Flag  Company,  Benton, 
Ill. 

An  Atlas  display  at  the  House- 
wares  Show  was  destroyed  in  the 
fire  at  McCormick  Place  Exhibit 
Hall  last  month. 

*  *  * 

YEAR  AHEAD— “A  bright, 
new  year  ahead  with  Newsday,” 
reads  a  purple-and-black  bro¬ 
chure  distributed  by  the  Long 
Island  (N.Y.)  daily  to  area 
public  officials,  business  and  in¬ 
dustry  leaders,  and  presidents 
of  civic,  professional  and  philan¬ 
thropic  organizations. 

The  brochure  is  the  fourth  in 
a  series  of  progress  reports  to 
Long  Island  community  leaders 


issued  by  Harry  F.  Guggenheim, 
editor  and  publisher,  since  he 
took  over  full  responsibility  for 
the  paper  in  1963. 

Among  the  innovations  de¬ 
scribed  in  the  brochure  are 
Newsday’s  three-section  format 
with  half-circles  punched  in  the 
open  edge  of  the  main  news 
section  for  easier  separation  and 
removal  of  other  sections; 
Newsday’s  “Telstock,”  an  exclu¬ 
sive  new  stock  market  informa¬ 
tion  service  offering  the  same 
day’s  closing  stock  market  prices 
by  telephone  to  readers  upon 
request. 

“Newsday  still  costs  only  five 
cents,  delivered  to  your  home,” 
the  brochure  concludes.  “Your 
nickel  also  brings  you  w’ith  the 
paper  Weekend  With  Newsday, 
the  Saturday  magazine,  and 
many  special  supplements 
throughout  the  year.” 

*  *  * 

PLAY  BALL — A  jumbo  base¬ 
ball  is  featured  on  the  cover  of 
a  Detroit  News  folder  promoting 
its  April  11  Detroit  News  Base¬ 
ball  Guide.  In  addition  to  point¬ 
ing  out  a  summary  of  statistics 
of  readers  of  the  section,  the 
copy  adds:  “Last  year  more  than 
1,120,000  fans  attended  a  Tiger 
baseball  game.  With  this  in 
mind,  the  News  sports  staff  has 
come  up  with  the  best,  most 
comprehensive  guide  yet.” 

*  *  * 

A.MERICAN  AIRLINES  — 
Successful  use  of  the  New  York 
Times  as  an  advertising  medium 
for  American  Airlines  is  told  in 
a  booklet  mailed  last  week  by 
the  Times. 

“On  an  April  morning  in  1926, 
a  young  aviator  named  Charles 
A.  Lindbergh  stowed  a  sack  of 
mail  in  his  little  biplane  and  twk 
off  from  Chicago  for  St.  Louis,” 
the  copy  begins.  On  succeeding 
pages,  illustrations  show  the  his- 
torv  of  American’s  advertising. 
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THE  WORLD’S 
FINEST  JOB  MAT  THAT 
MEN,  MONEY  and  MACHINES 
CAN  MAKE... IS 

WOOD  SUPER  AD  MAT! 


WHY?  That’s  easy!  You  have  less  hand-packing, 
no  unnecessary  routing  or  extra  pressure 
required  to  get  deeper  molds  and— better 
printing!  Mechanically,  you  need  less  molding 
pressures  to  assure  satisfactory  depth  and 
tone  definition.  Printing  surfaces  are  level  and 
there’s  no  mat  distortion.  Equally  effective 
on  a  mat  roller  or  a  direct  pressure  press,  these 
Wood  Super  Ad  Mats  have  been  made  to  the 
actual  specifications  of  the  craftsman  stereotyper. 
Want  further  proof?  Order  samples  today. 

No  charge  ...  no  obligation. 

They're  the  world’s  finest! 


HOOSICK  FALLS,  NEW  YORK 


SCRVINO  THE  ORAPHIC  ARTS  INDUSTRY  EXCLUSIVELY  SINCE  1911 


HOOKS  IN  REVIEV^ 

Freedom  of  Press 
Documents  Collected 


By  Ray  Ernin 

FREEI>OM  OF  THE  PRESS  FROM 
ZENGER  TO  JEFFERSON.  Edited 
By  Leonard  W.  Fievy.  Bobbs-Merrill 
Co.  Paperback.  409  pages.  $3.75. 


FREEDOM  OF  THE  PRESS  FROM 
HAMILTON  TO  THE  WARREN 
COURT.  Edited  By  Harold  L.  Nel¬ 
son.  Bobbs-Merrill  Co.  Paperback. 
420  pages.  $3.75. 

Documents  on  which  freedom 
of  the  press  are  based — from 
Zenger  to  Warren — have  been 
collected  into  a  paperback,  two- 
volume,  boxed  edition  by  Bobbs- 
Merrill  Co.  in  “The  American 
Heritage  Series.”  Some  of  these 
important  documents,  needed  in 
research  and  reference  into 
press  freedom  and  related  sub¬ 
jects,  never  have  been  published 
before  except  in  their  original 
form. 

Libertarian  Sources 

Prof.  Leonard  W.  Levy,  Earl 
Warren  Professor  of  Constitu¬ 
tional  History  at  Brandeis  Uni¬ 
versity,  in  the  first  volume, 
“Freedom  of  the  Press  from 
Zenger  to  Jefferson,”  provides 
for  the  first  time  a  collection  of 
primary  sources  illustrating 
early  American  libertarian 
theory. 

Prof.  Harold  L.  Nelson,  a  pro¬ 
fessor  of  journalism  and  director 
of  the  School  of  Journalism  at 
the  University  of  Wisconsin,  in 
the  second  volume,  “Freedom  of 
the  Press  from  Hamilton  to  the 
Warren  Court,”  covers  more 
than  a  century  and  a  half — from 
the  death  of  the  “.41ien  and  Sedi¬ 
tion  Acts”  of  1798-1800  to  the 
present. 

Incidentally,  both  editors  are 
authors  of  previous  books  deal¬ 
ing  with  journalistic  and  liber¬ 
tarian  subjects. 

This  collection  shows  the 
change  in  legal  principles  such 
as  criminal  libel,  contempt,  ob¬ 
scenity,  and  the  range  of  con¬ 
trols  over  the  press  during  cer¬ 
tain  critical  periods  (abolition 
mov'ement,  wars,  height  of  the 
20th  century  labor  unrest).  It 
includes  documents  in  the  story 
of  support  and  threat  to  freedom 
from  outside  government  as  well 
as  from  inside.  The  public  and 
press  itself  are  shown  as  agents 
in  support  and  suppression. 
Many  documents  have  not  been 
published  for  general  consump¬ 
tion  in  many  years;  some  have 
not  been  printed  in  any  v'ork 
besides  their  original  form. 


What  of  the  here  and  now,  the 
present  dangers  that  particu¬ 
larly  beset  the  press  in  the 
United  States  in  year  1967? 
Well,  things  are  good  in  respect 
to  press  freedom  today,  better 
than  in  the  long  pull  through 
the  years,  according  to  this  im¬ 
pressive  and  important  array 
of  public  papers. 

Prof.  Nelson,  in  the  introduc¬ 
tion  to  his  collection,  reassures 
us  with  these  encouraging 
words : 

“The  times  of  most  marked 
restraint  may  lie  roughly  desig¬ 
nated  as  the  middle  third  of  the 
nineteenth  century  and  the  first 
third  of  the  twentieth.  Freedom 
of  the  press  ran  strongest 
during  the  first  and  last  thirds 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  and 
the  period  between  1930  and 
1965,  with  an  interrupting 
spasm  in  the  early  and  middle 
1950’s. 

“No  period  had  seen  an  ‘ab¬ 
solute’  freedom,  and  at  no  time 
had  a  segment  of  society  sought 
it.  Always  there  were  thinkers 
who  wanted  no  punishment  for 
words  unless  the  words  could  be 
plainly  attached  to  overt  crim¬ 
inal  acts. 

Black's  .\bsolule 

“In  the  1950’s  and  1960’s, 
Supreme  Court  Justice  Hugo 
Black  espoused  the  most  drastic 
libertarian  position  of  any  major 
American  spokesman  for  free¬ 
dom  of  the  press  since  1800:  No 
words  should  be  punished,  he 
said,  and  even  civil  libel  actions 
should  be  abandoned.  Supreme 
Court  majorities,  however,  even 
when  they  approved  a  ‘preferred 
position’  for  First-Amendment 
freedoms,  insisted  on  balancing 
these  freedoms  against  other 
social  interests.  The  court’s 
libertarian  thrust,  growing  since 
shortly  after  World  War  I, 
eschewed  Black’s  absolute. 

“The  Supreme  Court  could  not 
extinguish  the  creativity  of 
postal  administrators  in  devising 
tools  for  censorship;  nor  take 
cognizance  of  the  public’s  count¬ 
less  extralegal  ways  with  li¬ 
braries  and  with  those  w’ho 
sought  aggressively  to  change 
the  social  and  economic  status 
quo;  nor  force  the  communica¬ 
tions  industries  to  increase  the 
diversity  of  their  content. 

“It  had  not  found  reason  to 
declare  unconstitutional  the 


BREAKTHROUGH  — Amelia  Lob- 
senz  (above),  a  former  newspa¬ 
perwoman,  now  president  of  the 
Lobsenz  Public  Relations  Com¬ 
pany,  New  York,  is  the  subject  of 
"From  Writer's  Study  to  Executive 
Suite"  in  a  February  book,  "The 
Executive  Breakthrough"  (By  Auren 
Uris.  Doubleday).  Another  woman 
leader  profiled  is  Myra  Janco, 
president.  Draper  Daniel,  Inc., 
Chicago  advertising  agency. 


sedition  laws  that  Congress 
passed.  But  for  35  years  it  had 
proved  to  be  the  nation’s  fore¬ 
most  agency  for  the  futherance 
of  freedom  of  the  press,  and  in 
1965  there  were  no  portents  that 
it  was  retreating.” 

That  seems  to  be  a  good  por¬ 
tent,  indeed,  for  freedom  of  the 
press  to  continue  and  to  gro\v  in 
grace. 

Books  Off  By 
Or  For  Newsmen 

William  Braden,  Chicago  Sun- 
Times  reporter,  has  written 
“The  Private  Sea:  LSD  and  the 
Search  for  God”  (Quadrangle 
Books,  180  N.  Wacker  Dr.,  Chi¬ 
cago,  Ill.  60606.  256  pages. 
$5.95). 

“RFK:  The  Man  Who  Would 
Be  President”  (Putnam’s.  April 
19)  is  by  Ralph  de  Toledano, 
King  Features  Syndicate  col¬ 
umnist. 

India’s  internationally  known 
journalist,  M.  Sivaram,  follows 
up  his  1966-published  “The  Viet¬ 
nam  War:  Why?”  with  a  novel, 
“The  Road  to  Delhi”  (Chas.  E. 
Tuttle  Co.  $3.50).  The  author 
joined  the  International  Press 
Institute  in  1964  and  has  been 
on  assignments  in  Malaysia, 
Vietnam,  Korea. 

John  Gruen,  New  York  World 
Journal  Tribune,  has  written 
“The  New  Bohemia”  (Grosset  & 
Dunlap.  Paperback.  180  pages. 
Illustrated.  $1.),  describing  New 
York’s  East  Village. 


Sonia  Levinthal,  publicity  di¬ 
rector  of  McGraw-Hill  Book  Co. 
since  1954,  has  been  appointed 
director  of  public  information 
as  well.  Martin  A.  Blum  was  ap¬ 
pointed  director  of  public  rela¬ 
tions  and  institutional  adver-  I 
tising. 

Gordon  Baxter,  radio  and  tv  | 
reporter  in  Beaumont,  Tex.,  is  I 
the  author-photographer  of  | 
“13/13  Vietnam:  Search  &  De-  I 
stroy”  (World  Publishing  Co.  I 
March  13),  Chet  Huntley,  tv  I 
correspondent,  wrote  an  intro-  j 
duction.  The  took  is  a  result  of  I 
Baxter’s  experience  in  going  P 
into  battle  with  the  Marines.  I 
The  title  derives  from  the  fact  | 
that  13  men  were  lost  on  the  f 
13th  day  of  February  last  year  I 
in  a  24-hour  battle.  | 

An  expanded,  revised  and 
copiously  illustrated  edition  of 
“Boston  Ways:  High,  By,  and 
Folk”  (Beacon  Press.  316  pages.  ' 
$5.95)  has  been  published.  The 
author  is  George  F.  Weston  Jr., 
formerly  for  six  years  a  feature 
writer  for  the  Boston  Traveler. 

George  F.  Gilder,  formerly  an 
associate  editor  of  the  New 
Leader,  and  Bruce  K.  Chapman, 
formerly  a  New  York  Herald 
Tribune  editorial  writer,  authors 
of  “The  Party  That  Lost  Its 
Head,”  have  joined  the  staff  of 
Gov.  George  Romney  of  Michi¬ 
gan  for  his  undeclared  candidacy 
for  the  Republican  nomination  * 
for  President  next  year. 

Dwight  Boyer,  Cleveland  | 
(Ohio)  Plain  Dealer,  built  him-  1 
self  a  basement  recreation  room  | 
in  the  form  of  an  old  ship’s  I 
pilot  house,  complete  with  many  I 
nautical  appurtenances,  and  I 
there  he  wrote  his  took,  “Great  | 
Stories  of  the  Great  Lakes”  I 
(Dodd,  Mead.  $5).  I 

Richard  Petrow,  a  former  I 
newspaperman  who  is  now  a  tv  I 
producer  with  NBC  News,  has  I 
written  “Across  the  Top  of  i 
Russia:  A  Unique  Polar  Ad-  I 
venture  in  Arctic  Waters  off  the  | 
Coast  of  Siberia”  (David  McKay  | 
Co.  June.  $5.95).  | 

“An  American  Nun  in  Tai-  rs 
wan”  (Doubleday.  240  pages. 
Illustrated.  $4.95)  is  by  Sister 
Mary  Paul  with  C.  Edmund 
Fisher,  a  sports  writer  for  the 
Long  Island  (N,  Y.)  Press,  who 
has  worked  on  newspapers  in 
Harrisburg,  Pa.;  Dayton,  Ohio; 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.  | 

N.  K.  Dhalla,  marketing  and  | 
research  director  at  J.  Walter  I 
Thompson  Co.  Ltd.,  Toronto,  is  | 
the  author  of  “These  Canadians:  | 

A  Sourcebook  of  Marketing  and  p 
Socio-economic  Facts”  (Me-  |  , 
Graw-Hill.  749  pages.  Illus-  | 


trated.  $29.50). 
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Drew  Pearson 

“When  his  detractors  ask  me, 
‘Why  do  you  print  that  S.O.B.?’ 

I  always  reply,  ‘Because  he  digs 
up  information  we  don^t  get 
from  any  other  source.’  ” 

— John  S.  Knight, 

Knight  newspapers, 

“Pearson  is  the  most  widely  read 
columnist  in  Washington.” 

— l^ewstveek, 

“He  does  more  than  anyone  in 
Washington  to  keep  public  offi¬ 
cials  honest.” 

— William  B,  Dickinson, 
Philadelphia  Bulletin 

“His  stories  have  led  to  a  dozen 
Congressional  investigations.  His 
evidence  has  helped  bring  about 
the  conviction  of  four  Congress¬ 
men  for  various  offenses.  We 
don’t  think  readers  are  informed 
unless  they  know  what  Drew 
Pearson  is  writing.” 

— Roy  M,  Fisher, 

.  Chicago  Daily  ^ews 

If  you,  too,  would  ride  with  Dreiv 
Pearson  and  Jack  Anderson  on  the 
Washington  Merry-Go-Round. 
phone  John  Osenenko  collect  at 
212  CH  4-1690. 

Bell-McClure  Syndicate 

230  West  41st  St.,  New  York,  N.Y.  10036 


Centennial  For  Indiana  Campus  Daily 


Fairchild  Daily 


Bloomington,  Ind. 
Because  she  always  seemed  so 
young  and  gay,  it  will  come  as  a 
surprise  to  her  old  suitors — edi¬ 
tors,  publishers,  correspondents, 
and  reporters  scattered  all  over 
the  world — that  she  is  100  years 
old. 

She  is  the  Indiana  Daily  Stu¬ 
dent,  Indiana  University’s  col¬ 
lege  newspaper  on  which  the 
great  and  near-great  first  made 
their  marks  in  newspapering. 

Even  a  partial  listing  of  some 
of  the  former  Student’s  staff  is 
an  impressive  cross-section  of 
who’s  who  in  journalism: 

— Theodore  Dreiser,  ’93, 
author 

— Kent  B.  Cooper,  ’02,  general 
manager.  Associated  Press 
— C.  Walter  McCarty,  ’15, 
newspaper  editor 
— Ernest  K.  Bindley,  ’20,  mag¬ 
azine  writer 

— Don  Herold,  ’13,  humorist 
and  author 

— James  Stuart,  ’01,  news¬ 
paper  editor 

— Basil  L.  Walters,  '18,  editor 
— Ernie  Pyle,  '23,  columnist, 
war  correspondent 
— Don  Mellett,  ’13,  editor 
— Mrs.  Madelyn  Pugh  Davis, 
’42,  TV  writer 

— Eugene  (Jep)  Cadu,  ’17, 
political  writer,  UPI 
— Wayne  Guthrie,  ’20,  column¬ 
ist 

— Frank  C.  Bourgholtzer,  '40, 
NBC  European  correspond¬ 
ent 

— Nelson  Poynter,  ’24,  news¬ 
paper  publisher 
— George  E.  Kidd,  ’27,  U.P. 

war  correspondent 
The  date  of  birth  was  Feb.  22, 
1867,  when  three  young  Univer¬ 
sity  students  in  an  attic  room 
overlooking  the  Bloomington 
courthouse  square  brainstormed 
the  name,  Indiana  Student,  for 
their  new  semi-monthly  news¬ 
magazine. 

Miss  Sarah  Parke  Morrison 
became  the  first  coed  to  be  ad¬ 
mitted  to  the  University.  Later 
that  year,  the  State  Legislature 
made  its  first  appropriation  to 
help  run  the  state  university — 
a  sum  of  $8,000. 

In  the  early  days,  the  news¬ 
paper  was  privately  owned  by 
students,  and  its  problems  were 
not  only  financial  but  those  of 
too  many  editors  and  too  many 
editorial  opinions.  There  was  a 
controversy  about  selling  the 
paper  from  editor  to  editor,  and 
in  1889  a  group  of  students 
wrote  a  constitution  with  a 
board  of  directors  for  the  school 
paper.  In  1893,  it  became  a 
weekly.  A  class  in  reporting  was 
established,  and  there  was  in- 


THE  LATE  ERNIE  PYLE,  one  of  fhe  former  editors  of  the  Indiana 
Daily  Student,  is  shown  here  with  John  Stempel  (left),  chairman  of 
the  Journalism  Department,  during  a  1944  visit  to  the  Indiana 
University  campus. 


creasing  pressure  for  a  daily 
newspaper. 

In  September,  1898,  it  went 
daily,  but  publication  was  still 
sporadic  until  1899  when  regular 
daily  publication  was  resumed. 
Walter  H.  Crim  served  as  editor 
of  the  first  Daily  Student. 

By  the  turn  of  the  century, 
the  paper  was  a  four-column, 
six-day  afternoon  paper,  printed 
in  a  downtown  newspaper  plant 
and  delivered  at  7  p.m.  with  a 
regular  carrier  system.  In  1908, 
it  switched  to  a  six-day  morning 
publication. 

I>aboralory  Pupt'r 

A  major  decision  was  reached 
in  1910  when  the  newspaper 
became  a  laboratory  paper  for 
the  journalism  course.  Political 
activity  continued  to  embroil  the 
editorial  positions,  however,  and 
in  May,  1910,  the  Student  was 
transferred  to  ownership  of  the 
I.U.  Board  of  Trustees. 

In  the  fall  of  1911,  Joseph  W. 
Piercy,  a  newsman  in  Indiana 
and  Kansas,  who  had  been  teach¬ 
ing  at  the  University  of  Wash¬ 
ington,  came  to  I.U.  and  began  a 
long  career  as  head  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Journalism.  It  was 
a  new  era  for  the  Student.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Piercy  made  the  switch 
to  several  editors  a  year  to  give 
more  students  experience,  and 
the  paper  improved  its  makeup 


with  new  type.  It  also  carried 
national  news. 

In  September,  1922,  the  first 
of  the  State  Fair  issues  was  pub¬ 
lished.  Editor-in-chief  was  Ernie 
Pyle,  later  to  become  a  famous 
columnist  and  war  correspond¬ 
ent. 

In  1938,  when  Professor 
Piercy  retired,  John  E.  Stempel, 
’23,  returned  to  the  campus  to 
head  the  Department  of  Jour¬ 
nalism.  He  had  received  his 
master’s  degree  from  Columbia 
University,  was  a  copy  editor  of 
the  New  York  Sun,  and  news 
and  managing  editor  of  the 
Easton  (Pa.)  Express.  Profes¬ 
sor  Stempel  will  retire  as  chair¬ 
man  of  the  department  in  July, 
1968. 


Divine  Help  Sought 

“Help  of  the  Almighty”  re¬ 
cently  was  asked  for  newsmen 
who  cover  the  Maple  Heights, 
Ohio,  area. 

A  city  councilman  who 
thought  that  recent  news  stories 
had  not  given  both  sides  of  his 
“debate”  with  another  council¬ 
man  offered  an  opening  prayer 
in  which  he  hoped  that  divine 
power  might  bring  “wisdom 
and  comprehension”  to  the  re¬ 
porters. 


Utilizes  Staff 
To  Cover  Fire 

Chicago 

Home  Furnishings  Daily,  a 
Fairchild  Publications,  Inc., 
newspaper,  went  all  out  in  cov¬ 
ering  the  recent  McCormick 
Place  fire,  utilizing  a  staff  of  16 
reporters  and  photographers 
gathered  here  for  the  annual 
Housewares  show. 

Six  editors  and  reporters  were 
here  from  New  York  and  other 
bureaus  and  10  reporters  and 
photographers  from  the  Chicago 
bureau  were  also  assigned  to 
cover  the  show. 

At  4  a.m.  on  Jan.  16,  a  few 
hours  before  the  show  was  to 
open,  a  Home  Furnishing  Daily 
reporter  received  a  phone  call 
from  an  exhibitor  telling  him  of 
the  fire.  By  5  a.m.,  A1  Perkins, 
Chicago  bureau  chief  for  Fair- 
child,  had  routed  several  report¬ 
ers  and  photographers  out  of 
bed. 

Deadlines  for  Tuesday’s  issue 
were  readjusted  and  the  entire 
staff  worked  up  to  the  last  min¬ 
ute  providing  all  the  color  and 
facts  needed  to  present  a  com¬ 
plete  story  to  the  thousands  of 
retailers  and  manufacturers  in¬ 
terested  in  the  show. 

Approximately  15,000  copies 
of  the  paper  were  flown  in  Tues¬ 
day  morning  for  distribution  to 
more  than  40  hotels  and  motels. 

Immediately  after  the  Tues¬ 
day  deadline,  the  Chicago  news 
staff  turned  its  efforts  to  pro¬ 
ducing  a  two-page  extra  which 
capsuled  the  fire  and  listed 
emergency  showroom  setups  in 
hotels  and  other  exhibition 
buildings  in  Chicago. 

This  was  printed  locally  and 
5,000  copies  were  distributed. 
Another  bulletin  was  distributed 
the  next  day  and  coverage  con¬ 
tinued  through  the  week. 

• 

Food  Writer  Prepares 
A  $300  Prize  Dish 

Fort  Worth 

Jo  Ann  Vachule,  Sta/r-TeU- 
gram  food  writer,  collected  $300 
of  the  $5,000  cash  prizes  in  the 
Headliners  Club  of  Austin’s 
1966  journalism  contest. 

Mrs.  Vachule,  mother  of  two 
daughters  and  food  writer  for 
the  Star-Telegram  since  1963, 
entered  four  feature  stories  of 
special  interest  to  women.  The 
winning  collection  included  a 
satirical  story  on  former  White 
House  chief  Rene  Verdon;  a 
feature  on  women  courthouse 
employes  cooking  in  the  offiw; 
an  article  on  a  grocery  bargain¬ 
finding  device;  and  a  feature  on 
special  dove-cooking  recipe. 
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Rival  Media  Akerson  Names 
Join  to  Boost 
Harrisburg 


Harrisburg,  Pa. 
Harrisburg  newspapers,  tele¬ 
vision,  radio,  outdoor  and  transit 
advertising  companies  are  co¬ 
operating  in  a  campaign  to  pro¬ 
mote  their  market  to  national 
advertisers. 

Participants  include ;  the 
Harrisburg  Patriot  and  News, 
Newhouse  newspapers;  WHP- 
TV  and  WTPA-TV,  television 
stations;  WHP,  WCMB  and 
WFEC,  radio  stations;  Capital 
Outdoor  Advertising  Company, 
outdoor;  and  Lackey  &  Lamdin 
Inc.,  transit  advertising. 

Each  of  the  media  has  con¬ 
tributed  to  a  fund,  which,  under 
the  name  Harrisburg  Adver¬ 
tising  Media  Association,  will  be 
used  for  trade  ads  promoting 
the  area  as  “Harrisburg — the 
SUPER  market”.  The  associa¬ 
tion  name,  however,  is  used  for 
billing  purposes  only. 

Agency  Prepares  Ads 

The  ads,  prepared  and  placed 
by  the  Walter  G.  O’Connor  Com¬ 
pany,  a  Harrisburg  agency,  are 
unsigned  except  for  a  line 
urging  readers  to  call  “your 
Harrisburg  Newspaper,  Tele¬ 
vision,  Radio,  Outdoor  or  Transit 
Advertising  representative  for 
details.” 

“In  practice,  it  is  similar  to 
contributing  to  a  Chamber  of 
Commerce,”  Walter  G.  O’Connor, 
the  agency’s  president  explained, 
“except  that  in  this  case,  the 
chamber  is  devoted  entirely  to 
one  aspect  of  commerce — adver¬ 
tising.” 

Another  significant  difference 
is  the  fact  that  the  group  has 
no  formal  organization  or  elected 
group  of  officers.  Each  of  the 
participating  media  has  a 
separate  agreement  with  the 
agency,  and  advertising  is  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  contributors. 

Use  of  the  ads  or  any  portion 
of  them  is  made  available  to  all 
contributors,  and  to  the  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  each  medium,  and 
they  may  be  used  by  individual 
media  in  their  own  signed 
advertising. 

“The  whole  effort,”  O’Connor 
said,  “is  based  on  the  assump¬ 
tion  that  if  Harrisburg  is  effec¬ 
tively  sold  as  a  market,  each 
individual  medium  will  receive 
its  share  of  the  increased  adver¬ 
tising.  It  is  the  feeling  of  our 
media  that  a  group  effort  can 
make  more  of  an  impression  with 
its  greater  space  and  frequency 
than  any  of  the  individual  mem¬ 
bers  could  do.” 


Herbert  Editor 
Of  Boston  Herald 

Boston 

George  E.  .Akerson,  publisher 
of  the  Boston  Herald-Traveler, 
has  announced  the  appointment 
of  John  R.  Hert)ert  as  editor  of 
the  Boston  Herald. 

Herbert  has  been  editor  of  the 
Patriot  Ledger  in  Quincy  since 
1952.  As  head  of  a  committee  of 
the  Inter  American  Press  Asso¬ 
ciation  to  bring  technical  assist¬ 
ance  to  Latin  .American  news¬ 
papers,  he  developed  a  program 
that  the  Ford  Foundation  under¬ 
wrote  with  a  $950,000  grant. 

His  leadership  in  bringing 
assistance  to  Latin  American 
newspapers  has  brought  Herbert 
two  honors: 

In  1962,  Columbia  University 
conferred  upon  him  the  Maria 
Moors  Cabot  prize  for  his  work 
in  the  “advancement  of  inter¬ 
national  friendship  and  under¬ 
standing  in  the  Americas.”  The 
previous  year  he  won  the  Tom 
Wallace  award,  presented  by  the 
newspapers  of  Latin  America 
for  “untiring  efforts  to  promote 
greater  assistance  to  Latin 
American  publications.” 

After  the  fall  of  Trujillo,  the 
Dominican  Government  pre¬ 
sented  him  with  its  highest 
civilian  honor,  the  Order  of 
Merit  of  Duarte,  Sanchez  and 
Mella. 

He  is  a  former  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  International 
Communications  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Society  of  Newspaper  Edi¬ 
tors.  As  chairman,  he  helped  to 
set  up  the  tour  he  and  11  other 
editors  made  of  the  Soviet  Union 
in  1962. 

Herbert  is  heading  negotia¬ 
tions  for  a  visit  to  Red  China 
and  although  the  U.S.  State 
Department  has  given  permis¬ 
sion  for  the  trip,  the  Chinese 
have  so  far  refused  approval. 

Herbert  was  graduated  from 
Boston  University,  where  he 
studied  journalism. 

Business  Manager 

Bay  City,  Texas 

Tom  A.  Sedam,  advertising 
manager  of  the  Daily  Tribune 
for  the  past  three  years,  has 
moved  up  to  the  newly-created 
position  of  business  manager  of 
the  newspaper,  it  was  announced 
by  publisher  Glenn  J.  Sedam. 
A.  C.  McCoy  has  moved  into  the 
advertising  managership  post. 
McCoy  came  to  the  Tribune  re¬ 
cently  from  the  Alice  Daily 
Echo  where  he  had  served  as 
advertising  manager  for  13 
years  and  advertising  director 
for  the  past  five  years. 
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Peter  J.  Steinrrohn,  M.  D. 

“Readers  by  the  hundreds 
write  to  Dr.  Steincrohn  be¬ 
cause  he  is  authoritative  but 
more  because  he  is  under¬ 
standing  and  kindly.’’ 

—Phil  Heisler,  Baltimore  Sun 

“Readers  write  to  Dr.  Stein- 
crphn  the  way  people  crowd 
into  a  doctor’s  office.” 

— /.  William  Hill, 
Washington  Star 

If  you,  too,  are  interested  in  Dr.  Stein- 
crohtis  six-times-a-tceek  column.  Stop  Kill¬ 
ing  Yourself,  phone  John  Osenenko  collect 
at  212  CH  4-1690. 

Bell-McClure  Syndicate 

230  West  41st  Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  10036 
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Civil  Rights 

(Continued  from  page  13) 


than  I  really  need  for  a  particu¬ 
lar  story — just  so  no  possible 
base  is  untouched,  or  angle  un¬ 
noticed. 

A  sidewalk  chat  often  yields 
tips  and  ideas.  A  routine  phone 
check  on  some  information  often 
becomes  a  quick  sur\'ey  of  the 
local  scene.  (And  I  have  found 
civil  rights  is  one  beat  where 
the  telephone  is  sometimes  more 
effective  than  face-to-face  con¬ 
tact,  because  it  removes  the  visi¬ 
bility  of  race.) 

I  try  to  bounce  opinions  about 
people  and  problems  off  almost 
everyone  I  meet.  I  try  to  find  out 
what  my  sources  think — espe¬ 
cially  about  each  other.  What  I 
hear  may  not  appear  in  print, 
but  it  can  help  me  through  some 
difficult  news  judgment. 

Sometimes  a  casual  discussion 
really  pays  off.  At  a  sidewalk 
barbecue  last  summer  a  civil 
rights  worker  mentioned  to  me 
that  the  police  seemed  friendlier 
than  in  the  past.  His  one  remark 
led  to  two  dozen  inter\’iews,  and 
a  three-part  series  on  improving 
relations  betw’een  police  and  the 
nonwhite  public. 

In  all  conversations  I  try  to 
follow  one  basic  rule:  Be  as 
polite  and  pleasant  as  possible. 
I’m  tempted  often  to  be  argu¬ 
mentative  rather  than  agreeable, 
especially  when  the  press  is 
being  raked  over  the  coals.  But 
then  I  remember  my  job  is  not 
to  win  debates  but  to  get  infor¬ 
mation — and  I  have  to  roll  with 
the  punches. 

I  find  that  an  easy-going,  low’- 
key  approach  gets  the  best  re¬ 
sponse.  Hard-nosed  inter\iewing 
may  work  with  public  officials. 
But  it  only  backfires  with  people 
w’ho  have  a  deep-rooted  suspicion 
of  newspapers. 

The  biggest  problem  on  my 
beat — and  I  suspect  it’s  greater 
there  than  on  other  beats — is  the 
gulf  of  understanding  between 
the  reporter  and  the  people 
making  the  news. 

I  recall  one  news  story  in 
which  a  young  Negro  leader 
was  mistakenly  identified.  I 
knew  the  error  was  simple  slop¬ 
piness — but  the  young  man 
bitterly  insisted  it  was  part  of 
a  plot  by  the  press  to  discredit 
the  civil  rights  movement. 

Many  Negroes  have  had  little 
direct  contact  with  the  press. 
Many  see  it  as  part  of  “the 
power  structure” — a  downtown 
institution  that  has  little  to  do 
with  every-day  life  in  the  ghetto. 
The  one  complaint  I  hear  most 
often  is  that  the  press  notices 
the  Negro  community  only  when 
it  misbehaves. 


On  the  other  hand,  most  re¬ 
porters  —  including  me  —  have 
had  little  regular  exposure  to 
slum  life.  We  have  perhaps  as¬ 
sumed  that  w’hat  goes  on  there 
isn’t  news — that  the  people  who 
make  news  must  live  elsewhere. 

To  be  sure,  civil  rights  has  its 
celebrities.  I  have  interviewed 
Dr.  Martin  Luther  King  at  the 
airport,  accompanied  Bayard 
Rustin  on  a  tour  of  a  decaying 
neighborhood,  listened  to  Roy 
Wilkins  at  banquets  —  and 
Stokely  Carmichael  in  the 
streets. 

But  most  of  the  time  I  deal 
with  people  whose  names  do  not 
usually  make  news.  They  are  the 
strangers,  the  outsiders,  the 
lo.sers  in  our  society — and  I  may 
look  in  vain  for  ordinary  cre¬ 
dentials  or  clearcut  motives.  But 
what  these  people  think  and  do 
is  having  a  profound  impact  on 
our  cities — and  it  must  be  re¬ 
ported. 

Bridging  the  gap  poses  a  spe¬ 
cial  challenge  for  a  white  re¬ 
porter.  It  is  impossible  to  cover 
race  relations  without  being 
reminded  of  your  owm  race — 
sometimes  painfully. 

Some  months  ago  I  went  to 
visit  a  slum  tenement.  As  I 
climbed  the  unswept  stairs,  some 
Negro  youngsters  playing  on  the 
landing  called  to  me:  “Hey, 
mister,  are  you  the  insurance 
collector?”  I  told  them  I  wasn’t, 
and  continued  my  climb. 

The  people  I  wanted  to  see 
weren’t  in,  and  I  started  back 
down  the  stairs.  At  the  landing, 
one  little  boy  taunted  me:  “Ha- 
ha,  you  didn’t  get  anything,  did 
you?” 

It  was  a  sharp  reminder  that 
I — just  because  I  was  white — 
was  automatically  seen  as  an 
exploiter  in  the  ghetto,  even  by 
children.  And  the  little  boy 
couldn’t  help  rejoicing  that  I 
left  empty-handed. 

The  fact  that  I  am  white  has 
been  an  occasional  handicap.  I 
can  hardly  pay  an  inconspicuous 
visit  to  a  Negro  church  or 
tavern,  and  I’ve  been  mistaken 
for  a  detective  or  a  public  offi¬ 
cial.  Some  Negroes  have  made  it 
clear  they  don’t  like  white  people 
looking  in  on  their  activities — 
particularly  the  power  struggles 
in  their  own  organizations — and 
they  don’t  think  any  white  re¬ 
porter  can  understand  their 
problems. 

There  is  some  validity  in  this 
feeling.  But  I  am  still  glad  my 
paper  usually  assigns  reporters 
without  regard  for  race. 

Chil  rights,  after  all,  does  in¬ 
volve  more  than  one  race,  and  it 
must  be  reported  and  analyzed 
for  whites  as  well  as  Negroes.  I 
already  know  how  whites  may 
think  and  feel,  and  it  is  my  job 
to  try  to  find  out — on  behalf  of 


all  my  readers — how  Negroes 
may  think  and  feel. 

Moreover,  I  have  found  that 
repeated  appearance  in  the 
Negro  community  of  a  white  re¬ 
porter,  willing  to  listen  and  to 
learn,  can  take  some  of  the  edge 
off  hostility  toward  the  press. 

This  brings  up  what  may  be 
the  biggest  challenge  of  all — 
trying  to  be  accurate  and  im¬ 
partial  in  writing  about  a  subject 
that  is  elusive  and  volatile,  sur¬ 
rounded  by  intangibles  and  im¬ 
ponderables,  and  laden  with 
emotion  for  almost  every  reader. 
One  story  on  a  racial  issue  may 
draw  more  intense  reaction 
than  a  hundred  pieces  on  some 
other  topic. 

There  is  bound  to  be  strong 
reaction — from  whites  who  think 
most  civil  rights  stories  are  un¬ 
necessary  and  from  Negroes 
who  think  most  are  unfair.  In 
the  last  few  years  I’ve  been 
called  a  “pinko”  by  a  police 
official,  “a  stooge  for  city  hall” 
by  a  VISTA  worker  and  “Doug¬ 
las  X”  by  other  repoiiers — and 
I’m  not  sure  which  label  amuses 
me  most. 

But  I  shouldn’t  overstate  the 
pressures  and  perils  of  my  job. 
I  have  never  encountered  any 
real  threat  of  physical  violence 
in  my  rounds,  although  a  few 
characters  have  been  unpleasant. 

I  have  never  received  any 
crank  calls  and  I’ve  gotten  only 
a  few  nasty  letters — even  though 
my  name  is  on  many  of  my 
stories  and  appears  in  the  local 
phone  book. 

Yet  I  do  have  to  be  on  guard 
against  a  problem  that  can  arise 
on  any  beat — one-sidedness — and 
has  extra  implications  here. 
Sometimes  it  isn’t  ea.sy  to  sissert 
your  independence  as  a  reporter 
— as  when  a  zealous  woman 
grabs  your  a™  and  starts  sw'ay- 
ing  during  the  singing  of  “We 
Shall  Overcome”  at  a  street 
rally. 

There  is  the  practical  prob¬ 
lem,  too,  of  covering  two  or 
more  sides  of  a  controversy  after 
dealing  regularly  with  the 
people  on  only  one  side.  Week 
after  week  I  talk  to  civil  rights 
and  antipoverty  leaders;  I  have 
only  infrequent  contact  with 
some  of  their  targets — public 
officials,  police,  educators,  busi¬ 
ness  and  labor  leaders.  Thus  I 
must  take  extra  care  to  be  fair 
to  all  combatants — those  I  don’t 
know  as  well  as  those  I  do. 

I  was  reminded  of  the  danger 
of  over-identification  with  my 
subject  a  few’  years  ago.  A 
prominent  Negro  who  had  never 
met  me  invited  me  to  his  office 
to  discuss  a  job  possibility — and 
then  discovered  to  his  dismay 
that  I  was  white. 

“I’ve  been  reading  all  your 


articles,”  he  said,  “and  I  jug) 
assumed  you  were  a  Negro.”  I 
told  him  I  didn’t  know  quite 
what  to  make  of  that  remark-- 
(I  still  don’t) — and  left  as  grace¬ 
fully  as  possible. 

There  are  other  difficulties, 
too,  in  covering  a  subject  that 
is  often  kept  behind  the  scenes 
— either  because  the  participants 
are  scared  of  the  press,  or  don’t 
know  how  to  deal  with  it.  Public 
relations,  I  have  found,  is  an 
almost  unknown  art  among 
many  of  the  groups  I  cover. 

Finally,  there  are  the  technical 
problems  of  covering  a  field  that 
is  still  largely  unmapped  and 
unscheduled. 

Patience  and  persistence  must 
be  mustered  repeatedly — to  en¬ 
dure  meals  at  midnight  and 
phone  calls  at  dawn;  to  resist 
job  offers  as  well  as  insults;  to 
decipher  pronouncements  of 
bureaucrats,  sociologists,  and 
pool  hall  habitues. 

But  there  are  plenty  of  satis¬ 
factions,  too.  There  w’as  my  dis¬ 
covery,  for  one,  that  the  press 
can  play  a  major  role  in  pro¬ 
viding  communication  and  clear¬ 
ing  up  misunderstanding  among 
divergent  forces  in  a  city.  I  have 
found  that  the  local  press  is  the 
only  medium  that  can  reach 
nearly  every  social  and  economic 
level  in  a  community.  (This  is 
particularly  the  case  in  Newark, 
w’hich  has  no  network  radio  or 
television  outlets,  and  is  gener¬ 
ally  ignored  by  the  electronic 
media  in  nearby  New’  York.) 

“I’ve  also  found  that  news¬ 
paper  coverage  is  an  important 
route  to  recognition  for  many 
groups.  Just  by  doing  its  job 
and  covering  all  parts  of  a  city, 
a  paper  like  the  Newark  News 
can  help  counteract  feelings  of 
isolation  or  neglect  among  those 
who  are  black  or  poor,  or  both. 

I  do  not  want  to  make  claims, 
but  I  wonder  if  newspaper  cover¬ 
age  is  one  of  the  many  reasons 
Newark  has  somehow  avoided 
the  racial  explosions  that  beset 
many  other  cities  the  Isist  three 
years. 

When  I  look  at  the  long  and 
growing  list  of  stories  I  ought 
to  do,  I’m  more  convinced  than 
ever  that  civil  rights  and  poverty  | 
are  a  legitimate  beat,  and  need 
the  most  careful  and  consistent 
coverage. 

A  couple  summers  ago,  after 
the  eruption  in  Watts,  I  dug  out 
an  old  air  raid  helmet  from  a 
storeroom  at  the  News.  But 
fortunately  New’ark  w’as  spared 
and  I  never  had  to  use  the  hat. 
It  finally  disappeared  last  year. 

I  haven’t  even  looked  for  an¬ 
other  helmet.  Instead,  I’m 
hoping  more  than  ever  that  I  can 
just  keep  doing  my  job — and 
that  I  will  continue  to  need  a 
level  head  more  than  a  covered 
one. 
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CARTOON  STUDENT — Robin  Moore,  author  of  the  best-seller, 
"The  Green  Berets,"  learns  how  to  draw  one  of  the  characters  in 
his  book  from  Peter  Wells,  Famous  Artists  Schools'  Cartoon  Course 
instructor,  during  a  visit  to  the  Westport,  Conn.,  homo  study  school. 
Moore,  whose  comic  strip,  "Tales  of  the  Green  Berets,"  is  carried 
by  the  Chicago  Tribune-New  York  Daily  News  Syndicate,  enrolled. 


Ernest  Cuneo 

“This  j^uy  is  as  a  drink  of  water  to  a 
man  stranded  on  a  desert.” — Harley  P, 
Grimsley,  Jackson  (Mich,)  Citizen 
Patriot, 


ANIMAL  TALES — Novelist  Fannie  Hurst  and  author  Gordon  Lang¬ 
ley  Hall  with  Simon,  a  jumping  guinea-pig,  subject  of  one  of  Hall's 
new  "Animal  Tales"  weekly  columns.  They  are  at  a  masquerade  ball 
in  New  York's  Greenwich  Village.  Hall,  who  heads  the  Gordon 
Langley  Hall  News  Service  and  Syndicate,  wears  a  Spanish  marriage 
shirt  given  to  his  cousin,  the  late  fresco  painter  and  watercolorist, 
Isabel  Lydia  Whitney,  by  the  late  William  Randolph  Hearst. 


Stamp  Column 
Announces  Contest 

“Stamp  Nook”  by  Ron  .Andre 
(distributed  by  .Arcadia  Feature 
Syndicate)  is  being  released 
with  minor  changes  in  its  for¬ 
mat. 

It  will  continue  to  be  sent  in 
mimeo  form  but  its  length  will 
be  500  words  with  copy  in  para¬ 
graph  style  for  possible  space 
editing. 

A  new  feature  of  the  column 

editor  8c  publisher 


will  be  the  incorporation  of  a 
minimum  of  two  $100  cash 
awards. 

.At  the  end  of  each  year  a 
contest  will  be  held  for  readers 
with  the  prize  being  a  set  of  all 
the  United  States  commemora¬ 
tive  stamps  released  during  the 
year,  in  complete  sheets.  The 
winner’s  newspaper  will  also  be 
awarded  a  set  of  the  stamps  in 
sheets. 

Contests  will  be  of  the  essay 
type. 

for  February  25,  1967 


“He’s  the  best  new  all-around  commen¬ 
tator  in  years.” — David  Starr,  Long 
Island  Press, 

If  you  ivould  like  samples  of  Ernest 
Cuneo’s  three-times^a-iveek  column.  Take 
It  or  Leave  It,  call  John  Osenenko  collect 
at  212  CH  4‘169(). 

Bell-McClure  Syndicate 

230  West  41st  St.,  New  York,  N.Y.  10036 
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SYNDICATE  JNC. 


COLUMNS 


SPECIALTY  COLUMNS 


VARIETY  FEATURES 


COMICS 


220  East42ntlSt.,NewYork17,N  Y 


from  Wabash  College,  he  went 
in  1932  to  New  York’s  Green¬ 
wich  Village  and  drew  cartoons 
there  for  two  and  one-half  years 
after  w'hich  he  went  back  to 
Crawfordsville  and  married  and 
got  a  job.  But  his  heart  was  still 
set  on  cartooning  and  his  work 
soon  appeared  regularly. 

In  recent  years,  he  has  drawn 
the  comic  strip  “Will-yum,” 
from  which  he  withdrew. 


syndk;.\tes 


Cartoonist  Lampo 
Computer  Society 


FEATURES  IN  READER  INTEREST 


MARQUIS  CHILDS 
DORIS  FLEESON 
DON  MACLEAN 
HENRY  J.  TAYLOR 
WILLIAM  S.  WHITE 
INEZ  ROBB 

NORTON  MOCKRIDGE 
MARY  McGrath 


A  humor  cartoon  panel  for 
newspapers  depicts  an  ordinary 
American  citizen  who  ponders 
the  present  computerized,  psy¬ 
chiatric-oriented  society  with 
some  misgivings. 


Consumers 
Citation  Made 
By  Mrs.  Dana 


The  cartoon:  “Citizen  Smith.” 
The  cartoonist:  Dave  Gerard. 
The  format :  Daily  two-column 
panel. 

The  distributor:  Register  and 
Tribune  Syndicate. 


An  annual  “Citation  for  Con¬ 
sumer  Service”  has  been  estab¬ 
lished  by  Mrs.  Margaret  Dana 
through  her  columns,  “Before 
You  Buy”  and  “Consumer’s 
Question- Box”,  which  are  dis¬ 
tributed  by  the  United  Feature 
Syndicate. 

Readers  nominate  and  vote  on 
competitors  for  the  award. 

The  first  award  was  won  by 
Beaver  Cloth  Cutting  Machines 
Inc.,  New  York,  for  an  inven¬ 
tion  that  avoids  the  making  of 
holes  in  dress  materials  to  mark 
darts,  the  holes  preventing 
alterations. 


BY  GEORGE 

Humorous  Advice 
WILLIAM  A.  DOYLE 
Doily  Investor 
Mutual  Funds 
MOLLY  MAYFIELD 
Personal  Problems 
MARGARET  DANA 
Consumer  Guide  Lines 
DR.  ERNEST  G.  OSBORNE 
Child  Training 
STELLA 

Daily  Horoscope 
AMY  VANDERBILT 
Modern  Manners 


The  cartoon’s  leading  charac¬ 
ter  is  Adam  Smith,  American 
citizen  in  his  mid-forties,  mar¬ 
ried  to  Eve ;  they  have  a  married 
daughter,  a  son  in  college,  a 
teen-age  daughter  at  home.  He 
is  beset  with  all  the  problems  of 
maintaining  a  middle-income 
household,  keeping  up  insurance 
and  mortgage  payments.  He  is 
alarmed  at  the  irresponsibility 
of  youth,  but  he  is  a  little  aw’ed 


Dave  Gerard 


LIHLE  PEOPLE'S  PUZZLE  D/S 
LONDON  EXPRESS  SERVICE 
SPOTLITE  SERIES 
WHERE  IN  THE  WORLD . . .  ? 
CROSSWORDS,  DAILY  & 
SUNDAY 
TOM  DARCY 

Editorial  Cartoons 
HEALTH  CAPSULES  D 
TICKER  TOONS  D 


SCIENCE 

SERVICE 


"I  don't  care  for  this  computer 
age!  THEY  are  always  RIGHT 
about  a  bill!" 

by  youth’s  thirst  for  knowledge. 

While  he  worries  about  Viet¬ 
nam,  increased  inflation,  crime, 
air  pollution,  traffic  congestion 
and  highw’ay  slaughter,  as  well 
as  his  decreased  hair  and  in¬ 
creased  w'aistline,  he  is  consoled 
that  an  aroused  citizeniy  some- 
how'  manages  to  solve  the  prob¬ 
lems  that  befall  it. 

Dave  Gerard,  is  active  in 
politics  in  his  native  Crawfords¬ 
ville,  Ind.,  and  in  typical  Hoosier 
fashion,  he  sees  the  lighter  side. 

After  Dave  was  graduated 


OUTSTANDING  coverage 
at  reasonable  rates.  You 
CAN  afford  the  service, 
but  you  CANT  afford  to 
crowd  out  science  news 
while  the  greatest  advanc¬ 
es  ever  are  being  made — 
even  while  you  read  these 
words. 


ABBIE  an'  SLATS  D/S 
DAVY  JONES  D 
EB  and  FLO  D/S 
FERD'NAND  D/S 
GORDO  D/S 
NANCY  D/S 
PEANUTS  D/S 
FRITZI  RITZ  S 
CAPTAIN  AND  THE  KIDS  S 
ALL  STARS  D 
EMMY  LOU  D/S 
GINGER  D 
PIXIES  D/S 
STEES  SEES  W/S 
STRANGE  AS  IT  SEEMS  D/S 
TARZAN  D/S 
THE  GOOD  OLD  DAYS  W 
THE  GOOD  OLD  DAYS— 
ANTIQUES  FAIR  S 
THERE  OUGHTA  BE  A  LAW 
D/S 


Mrs.  Margaret  Dana 

Mrs.  Dana  persuaded  the 
Rubber  Manufacturers  Associa¬ 
tion  to  print  a  folder  entitled 
“Tire  Care  and  Safety  Manual.” 
When  she  made  it  available 
through  her  column,  50,000  re¬ 
quests  were  received  and  filled. 

The  day  after  the  Philadelphia 
Bulletin  ran  the  column  men¬ 
tioning  the  tire  care  folder,  it 
received  600  requests  for  it.  The 
Asbury  Park  (N.  J.)  Press 
ordered  500  copies. 

Senator  Warren  G.  Magnuson 
(Wash.),  chairman  of  the 
United  States  Senate  Committee 
on  Commerce,  wrote  Mrs.  Dana: 

“I  have  read  your  column  for 
many  years  in  the  Seattle  Times 
and  do  not  know  of  any  com¬ 
parable  voice  raised  in  behalf  of 
consumers  on  the  national  level. 
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YOU  NEED  US!!! 


SCIENCE 

SERVICE 


1719  N  St.  N.W. 

Washington,  D.C.  20036 

(202)  667-2255 

WIRE  —  WRITE  —  PHONE 
TODAY 

Free  samples  and  rates 
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Class  D — Letterpress  25,000 
75,000 

jjeolgr^  ^U/UtU  1st  place— A'tte/fencr-U’aterZeo 

(Continued  frontpage  16)  (Ont.)  Record 

_ _ _  2nd  place — Hutchinson  (Kas.) 

has  been  a  traditional  deterrent 

'  j.  „  3rd  place — Mason  City  (la.) 

to  reading. 

Most  of  the  winning  papers  Globe-Ga^em 

had  eliminated  column  rules.  But  ^ 

the  judges  noted  that  many  , 

“her  papers,  which  had  elimin-  ^I^^^ion  -  Kankakee  (Ill.) 
ated  column  rules,  had  violated  Daily  Jouimal 
other  principles  of  good  makeup  L-Letterpress  over 

so  that  the  net  effect  was  one  . 

of  little  change.  vlaee-Chicago  Daily 

Winning  papers  made  good  „  !!!'!  ni/At- 

attempts  to  achieve  page  balance  -nd  place— .  L  Paid  (.linn.) 

by  placing  pictures  and  large  uispatcu  , 

stories  at  the  bottom  as  well  as  place  Milwaukee.  (W  is.) 

the  top  of  page,  especially  on  Journal 
the  front  and  other  feature  Motion  ichita  (Kas.) 

Beacon 

^Tinning  papers  also  at-  ^Mention— .4A-ro»  (Ohio)  Deo- 

tempted  to  minimize  the  number  Journal 

of  different  type  styles  and  faces  * 

on  a  single  page,  to  maintain 
consistency  in  design.  j  .i  i 

Judges  found  no  widespread 
use  of  horizontal  makeup,  but  T 

noted  that  the  better  papers  use  X  UmS  Oil  LeSSCr 
this  device  a  great  deal.  Hori¬ 
zontal  makeup  encourages  the  Tlt'iirivKT 
reader  to  move  from  left  to  l-^riVlUg  V/llCUSCS 

right  and  makes  reading  easier 

than  vertical  makeup,  which  Detroit 

encourages  up  and  down  reader-  libel  action  against  Knight 

ship,  the  judges  pointed  out.  Newspapers  Inc.  following  a 
They  noted  that  women’s  story  in  the  Detroit  Free  Press 
pages  seemed  to  be  w’ell  done  involving  the  driving  record  of 
almost  everywhere,  while  edito-  n  candidate  nominated  as  a  local 
rial  pages,  for  example,  showed  traffic  court  judge — w'as  dis- 
relatively  little  imagination  in  missed  in  Wayne  County  Circuit 


Libel  Decision 
Turns  On  Lesser 
Driving  Offenses 

Detroit 

libel  action  against  Knight 
Newspapers  Inc. — following  a 
story  in  the  Detroit  Free  Press 


planning. 

The  winners  in  the  contest 
follow : 

Class  .4 — Offset  newspapers 
1st  place — Mount  Prospect 
(Ill.)  Day 


(Ill.)  Day 

3rd  place — Ottawa  (Kas.) 
Herald 

.Mention — New  Ulm  (Minn.) 
Daily  Journal 

Mention  —  Centralia  (Ill.) 
Sentinel 


10,000 

1st  place — Stevens  Point 
(Wis.)  Daily  Journal 
2nd  place — Emporia  (Kas.) 
Gazette 

3rd  place — CoffeyviUe  (Kas.) 
Journal 


TOP  AWARD  WINNER  at  the  76th  annual  dinner  of  the  Women's 
Press  Club  of  Pittsburgh  was  Lenore  Brundige,  left,  of  the  Pitts¬ 
burgh  Press,  who  received  the  Mary  Shine  Memorial  Award.  Ruth 
Heimbuecher,  right,  of  the  Press,  won  honorable  mention,  and 
Rose  T.  Vadurro,  center,  a  senior  at  Duquesne  University,  was  runner 
up  for  the  club's  Gertrude  Gordon  Scholarship  Award  which  went 
to  Barbara  Lowe,  a  junior  at  Indiana  University  of  Pennsylvania. 


Court. 

I  contest  The  plaintiff,  Leonard  Towns¬ 
end,  complained  that  Free  Press 
papers  reporters,  Roger  Lane  and  Bar- 
Prospect  bara  Stanton,  acted  “intention¬ 
ally,  wilfully,  w’antonly,  reck- 


2nd  place — Arlington  Heights  lessly  and  maliciously  and  with 


total  disregard  for  the  true 
facts,”  when  making  reference 
to  his  driving  record  in  a  story 
which  was  headlined:  “Traffic 
Judge  Candidates — Bad  Drivers 
to  Steer  Court?” 

The  alleged  libel  came  in  a 


Class  B  —  Letterpress  under  paragraph  which  described 


Townsend  as  having  “eight  con- 
Point  victions  from  1955  to  1964,  in¬ 
cluding  six  for  speeding.”  It  was 
Kas.)  shown  in  court  however,  that 
Townsend  had  not  been  con- 
Kas.)  victed  for  speeding  but  that  he 
had  lieen  convicted  of  eight  other 


Mention — Fairfield  (la.)  Led-  offenses,  ranging  from  failure 


ger  to  stop  for  a  stop  light  to  travel- 

Mention  —  Columbia  (Mo.)  ing  with  insufficient  lights. 

Missourian  Dismissing  the  complaint  and 

Class  C — Letterpress  10,000  granting  summary  judgment  in 
to  25,000  favor  of  the  defendants.  Circuit 

1st  place — Marshfield  (Wis.)  Judge  Carl  M.  Weidman  handed 
News-Herald  down  an  opinion  in  which  it  was 

2nd  place — Goshen  (Ind.)  stated:  “'The  publications  com- 

News  plained  of  by  plaintiff  ascribe  to 

8rd  place — Brantford  ( On-  him  convictions  of  lesser  offenses 
tario)  Expositor  than  those  of  which  he  was 

Mention — Mankato  (Minn.)  found  guilty  and  the  published 

Free  Press  variance  was  more  favorable  to 

Mention  —  Michigan  City  plaintiff  than  was  his  actual 
(Ind.)  News-Dispatch  record  of  convictions.” 
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Readers  Reach 
Into  Past  for 
Sesqui  Items 

Hartford,  Conn. 

The  Hartford  Times  is  getting 
a  diversified  quantity  of  promo¬ 
tional  material  for  both  jour¬ 
nalism  and  itself  in  conjunction 
with  its  150th  anniversary  year. 

The  Gannett  Group  paper, 
which  will  publish  an  anniver¬ 
sary  edition  March  4,  reported 
a  strong  response  to  a  search  for 
the  oldest  reader  and  the  oldest 
newspaper. 

Frank  O.  Jones,  99 ‘>4  of  Hart¬ 
ford,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  S. 
Evans,  West  Hartford,  owners 
of  a  May  7,  1832  copy  of  the 
Times,  have  each  been  given 
$150. 

William  Johnson,  99  and  one 
month,  of  Hartford,  and  Em¬ 
mett  Lyman,  Suffield,  Conn.,  who 
has  an  April  15, 1833  copy  of  the 
Times,  each  got  $50. 

Times  Publisher  Kenneth  K. 
Burke  said  60  entries  were  re¬ 
ceived  in  the  Oldest  Reader  Con¬ 
test.  Some  90  old  issues  were 
submitted  for  the  Oldest  Times. 
The  newspaper  printed  names  of 
all  readers  who  participated  in 
the  search  for  both  classifica¬ 
tions. 

In  another  sesquicentennial 
activity,  the  Times  asked  readers 
to  offer  home-baked  cakes, 
cookies  and  bread  made  from 
heritage  recipes,  top  winners 
getting  $75,  $50  and  $25,  respec¬ 
tively. 

The  judges  included  John 
McA.  Cleary,  editorial  column¬ 
ist  and  gourmet  enthusiast.  .411 


entries  were  donated  after  selec¬ 
tion  to  the  Newington  Hospital 
for  Crippled  Children. 

• 

.4merican  Legion’s 
Award  Goes  to  ANPA 

Washington 

The  seventh  annual  American 
Legion  National  Commander’s 
Award  will  be  presented  to  the 
American  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association  Feb.  27  at  a  lunch¬ 
eon  in  the  Statler-Hilton  Hotel 
here. 

The  award  will  be  presented 
by  National  Commander  John  E. 
Davis,  of  Bismarck,  North  Da¬ 
kota,  as  the  first  event  of  the 
Legion’s  1967  Washington  Con¬ 
ference. 

Stanford  Smith,  general  man¬ 
ager  of  ANPA  will  accept  the 
award  on  behalf  of  the  organi¬ 
zation.  The  award  was  estab¬ 
lished  in  1962  for  the  purpose 
of  recognizing  and  compliment¬ 
ing  organizations  that,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Legion,  have  made 
an  important  contribution  to 
freedom  of  the  press  within  the 
United  States.  The  ANPA  is  the 
first  association  to  receive  it. 

• 

Resumes  Column 

Pittsfield,  Mass. 

Milton  R.  Bass,  who  for  15 
years  was  entertainment  editor 
and  columnist  for  the  Berkshire 
Eagle,  has  resumed  his  duties 
with  the  paper  after  serving  as 
program  manager  of  WMHT, 
the  educational  television  sta¬ 
tion  in  Schenectady,  N,  Y.  His 
Tuesday  and  Thursday  column, 
“The  Lively  World,”  will  appear 
in  the  Bennington  (Vt.)  Banner 
as  well  as  the  Eagle. 
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New  Library  System: 
History  in  Clippings 

By  Rosroe  Ea<l(« 

Librarian,  Cinrinnali  Enquirer 


HISTORY  ON  TAP — Cincinnati  Enquirer  librarian  Roscoe  Eads  shows 
how  scrapbooks  containing  clippings  on  many  topics  and  person¬ 
alities  are  filed. 


Mr.  Newspaper  Publisher  do 
you  have  a  library?  More  im¬ 
portant  still  do  you  want  a 
library?  Perhaps  you  think  that 
you  have  a  library,  and  perhaps 
it  does  suit  your  purposes;  but 
if  you  will  agree  with  us  in  our 
stipulation  that  the  clipping  sys¬ 
tem  and  the  mechanical  proc¬ 
esses  followed  in  storing  this 
material  are  the  most  important 
phases  of  the  librarian’s  effort  I 
am  certain  that  you  will  agi’ee 
with  J.  Russell  Wiggins,  e.xecu- 
tive  editor  of  the  Wnulirnfftoti 
Pont,  who,  at  one  of  the  Special 
Libraries  Association  conven¬ 
tions,  said: 

“There  is  another  point  on 
which  I  wish  the  press  would 
move  in  the  60’s,  but  I  have 
little  hope  that  it  will  move.  I 
refer  now  to  the  improvement  of 
our  facilities  for  research  and 
reference.  .  .  .  Our  libraries,  for 
the  most  part,  operate  just  the 
way  they  did  iiO  years  ago.  Oh, 
to  be  sure,  we  have  microfilm 
and  film  clips  and  the  Thenno- 
fax  and  other  antiquated  and 
outworn  systems  for  filing  and 
codifying  information.  .  .  . 

“It  is  almost  astonishing  that 
a  business  that  has  prided  itself 
upon  the  traditional  speed  and 
accuracy  with  which  it  operates 
should  put  up  with  devices  and 
methods  as  outworn  as  the  quill 
pen  when  it  comes  to  sorting 
information  to  which  it  has 
almost  daily  resort.  .  .  .  The  real 
costs  of  the  library  of  course, 
are  not  incurred  in  the  library 
at  all,  but  in  the  hours  spent  by 
personnel  at  infinitely  higher 
salaries  than  those  of  librarians 
in  searching  for  material  which 
ought  to  be  provided  in  an  in¬ 
stant  instead  of  after  laborious 
search.” 

A  Challenge 

It  would  seem  that  most  news 
executives  and  their  librarians 
have  igrnored  this  challenge.  They 
seem  to  think  that  all  that  is 
needed  to  run  a  good  newspaper 
library  is  to  clip  the  paper, 
categorize  the  clips  to  either  the 
name,  geographical  location,  or 
subject  matter,  with  plenty  of 
sophistication  in  breakdown,  and 
they  end  up  automatically  with 
a  good  library. 

Such  libraries  can  be,  and 
many  are,  good  reference  rooms ; 
but  w’e  challenge  the  inference 
that  they  are  good  libraries ;  and 
we  challenge  the  supposition  as 
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l)eing  altogether  fallacious. 

The  ideal  situation  in  any 
library  is  that  there  must  be 
order.  Things  wanted  must  be 
easily  found,  and  they  must  be 
just  as  easily  researched;  they 
must  then  be  returned  to  stor¬ 
age  with  the  .same  assurance 
that  the  next  time  they  are 
needed  the  search,  readability 
and  quality  of  permanency,  in¬ 
sure  that  the  extra  attention  to 
their  care  has  justified  the  cost 
of  their  storage  and  preserva¬ 
tion. 

The  whole  theory  of  news- 
l)aper  librarianship  as  presently 
employed  is  wrong.  The  present 
approach  pi-esupposes  that  the 
immediate  needs  of  the  moment 
are  what  the  librarian  should 
concern  himself  with.  This  is  all 
wrong:  for  the  importance  of  the 
material  he  stores  is  just  as 
valuable  (and  probably  more 
valuable)  from  the  historical 
standpoint  than  it  is  for  the 
immediate  future.  The  average 
librarian  persists  however  in 
breaking  up  subject  matter,  that 
is  valuable  as  a  whole  subject 
to  the  feature  writer,  the  edito¬ 
rial  writer,  and  the  hi.storian, 
into  subclassifications  of  great 
sophistication  so  that  the  de¬ 
mands  of  the  reporter  and  the 
immediate  moment  can  be  met 
quickly. 

This  is  the  wrong  api)roach. 
The  historical  value  of  the  ma¬ 
terial  should  be  the  first  con¬ 
sideration,  and  anything  stored 
as  a  research  tool  that  is  handled 
in  any  other  way  is  based  on  a 
fallacious  theory  of  values. 

On  a  Broad  Basis 

For  more  than  30  years  we 
have  follow'ed  through  on  the 
historical  value  approach,  keep¬ 
ing  our  subject  classifications  on 
a  broad  basis  rather  than  on 
the  sophisticate<l  approach  of 
fine  breakdowns;  and  time  has 
proved  most  conclusively  that  we 
have  used  the  correct  approach; 
for  material  can  be  found  for 
the  reporters’  use  just  as  easily 
and  quickly  by  using  our  method 
of  storage;  and  its  historical 
value  is  kept  intact  and  per¬ 
manently  worthwhile. 

Only  with  an  efficient  and  ade¬ 
quate  library  can  a  newspaper 
hope  to  compete  as  a  media  in 
today’s  news  markets.  Hence  the 
library,  to  be  of  real  or  lasting 
value,  must  have  the  character 


of  |)ermanency. 

Even  though  this  is  true,  too 
many  newspaper  executives  and 
editorial  people  are  still  inclined 
to  look  upon  the  library  as  a 
reference  room  and  nothing 
more.  So  far  as  the  futuie  his¬ 
torical  significance  of  the  news 
is  conceiTied  they  are  not  inter¬ 
ested.  Their  wants  are  of  the 
moment. 

.My  premise  is  that  many 
newspaper  stories  are  historical 
items  and  deserve  to  be  treated 
as  such.  The  news  library  then 
is  one  of  the  most  important  seg¬ 
ments  of  the  news  industry  if 
this  is  true. 

It  follows  of  course  that  no 
employer  is  interested  in  in¬ 
creasing  costs  without  benefits 
aceming  from  the  move;  and 
the  library  has  always  been  an 
area  where  benefits  compared  to 
costs  were  at  best  to  be  consid¬ 
ered  only  in  the  light  of  the  in¬ 
terpretations  of  an  editor;  whe¬ 
ther  he  believed  that  the  capa¬ 
bilities  of  the  library  were  so 
great  as  to  warrant  an  exten- 
tion  of  activity  in  that  particular 
area. 

We  here  at  the  Enquirer  are 
convinced  that  we  have  the  fin¬ 
est  system  now  being  used  by 
any  new'spaper  library;  for  it 
has  given  us  exemplary  seiwice 
for  a  number  of  years,  and  our 
editorial  workers  and  editors  are 
eminently  satisfied  with  it.  We 
further  believe  that  this  system 
will  appeal  to  even  the  most 
economy  minded  editorial  execu¬ 


tive,  as  well  as  to  the  executive 
attentive  to  the  ([uality  and  per¬ 
formance  of  his  library. 

The  question  follows:  What 
are  the  accomplishments  of  the 
system  we  use  heie  at  the  En¬ 
quirer? 

1.  It  speeds  up  the  overall 
operation  of  getting  things  into 
the  files,  thus  saving  time,  hence 
manpower. 

2.  It  speeds  up  the  retrieval 
of  wanted  matei  ial;  getting  it 
into  the  hands  of  the  user 
quickly  and  in  readable  form. 

.3.  Its  researchability  is  evi¬ 
dent;  for  its  readability,  contin¬ 
uity  and  chronolog>’,  are  in  per¬ 
manent  arrangement  —  just  like 
any  other  book. 

4.  Upon  its  retui  n  to  the  files 
it  is  ready  for  replacement  with¬ 
out  rearrangement;  thereby 
saving  a  great  deal  of  time  and 
annoyance  in  this  phase. 

5.  At  the  time  it  becomes  nec¬ 
essary  to  reduce  to  miniaturiza¬ 
tion  its  readiness  is  an  accom¬ 
plished  fact;  and  here  again  a 
tremendous  amount  of  time  is 
saved. 

There  is  an  added  feature 
however;  that  of  assurance 
against  loss  and  mutilation;  no 
small  item. 

While  these  are  all  labor  sav¬ 
ing  devices  they  are  at  the  same 
time  most  desirable  from  the  re- 
.search  standpoint;  as  immediate 
retrievability  is  the  most  im¬ 
portant  feature  to  the  reporter 
busy  in  the  assembly  of  back¬ 
ground  material  for  his  story. 
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Everyone  dreams  of  a  pleasant  retirement.  And  practical  people  save  for  it.  But  what  good  are  plans 
and  dreams  if  you  aren’t  around  to  enjoy  them?  Be  smart  and  have  a  complete  health  checkup 
every  year.  1,400,000  people  living  today  are  cured  of  cancer.  And  a  yearly  checkup  could  save 
many  thousands  more.  Plan  now  to  have  a  future.  Make  an  appointment  today  foryour  health  checkup. 


American  cancer  seciety 


THIS  SPACE  CONTRIBUTED  BY  THE  PUBLISHER  AS  A  PUBLIC  SERVICE. 


Obituary 


Robert  L.  Stevens,  67,  Cin¬ 
cinnati  Post  &  Times-Star  re¬ 
porter;  Feb.  14. 


Fenne  M.  Hess  Jr.,  47,  day 
city  editor  of  the  Philadelphia 
(Pa.)  Inquirer;  Feb.  17. 


E\'erett  B.  Morris,  67,  yacht¬ 
ing  editor  of  the  New  York 
World  Journal  Tribune;  Feb.  14. 


Ray  Bergman,  75,  writer  of 
fishing  columns;  Feb.  17. 


and  editor  of  the  RushviUe 
(Ind.)  Republican;  Feb.  16. 


M.  E.  Barker,  77,  an  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  executive  and  editor 
for  38  years  until  his  retirement 
12  years  ago;  Feb.  19. 


Edward  D.  Frank,  82,  retired 
San  Francisco  Bulletin  and  New 
York  World  reporter;  adver¬ 
tising  manager  for  the  New 
York  Mirror;  Feb.  19. 


Louis  C.  Hiner,  71,  president 


Brainerd  Cooper,  62,  a  for¬ 
mer  editor  of  the  Chattanooga 
(Tenn.)  News-Free  Press;  Feb. 
17. 


classified  section 


Roy  L.  Hickok,  51,  former 
managing  editor  of  the  Guthrie 
(Okla.)  Leader;  lately  a  public 
relations  officer  for  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Legion ;  Feb.  10. 


Benefit  from  our  Vast  Newspaper  Audience 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Newspaper  Appraisers 


Newspaper  Brokers 


Eugene  A.  Hancock,  80,  a 
former  editor  of  the  Fort  Collins 
(Colo.)  Express-Courier;  Feb. 


appraisals  for  estate,  tax, 

partnership,  loan  and  insurance  pur¬ 
poses.  Sensible  fees.  Brochure,  Marion 
R.  Krehbiel,  Box  88,  Norton,  Kansas. 


appraisals  for  all  purposes 

Newspaper  Service  Company,  Inc.. 
P.O.  Dr.  12428,  Panama  City,  Fla. 


R.  K.  T.  LARSON  &  ASSOCIATES. 
Inc.,  more  than  75  years  working  ex¬ 
perience  in  fast-growing  Zone  3  daily 
and  weekly  newspapers.  911  Westover 
Ave.,  Norfolk,  Virginia,  23607. 

Dial  (703)  627-7097  or  643-7816 


Newspaper  Brokers 


Ralph  B.  Temples,  40,  editor 
of  the  South  Dade  (Fla.)  News 
Leader,  a  former  executive  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Arlington  (Va.) 
Northern  Virginia  Sun;  Jan.  29. 


Byron  G.  Fairbanks,  51,  chief 
cartoonist  for  the  Akron  (Ohio) 
Beacon  Journal;  Feb.  16. 


CONFIDENTIAL  NEGOTIATIONS 
for  purchase  and  sale  of 
laily  NEWSPAPERS  Weekly 
in  Eastern  states 
W.  B.  CRIMES  &  CO. 

Dupont  Circle  Building 
Washington.  D.C.  2C036 
(AC  202)  DEcatur  2-2311 


SYD  S.  GOULD  ASSOCIATES 
"the  broker  with  instant  buyers” 
Newspaper  Sales  Managt'ment, 
Appraisals,  Personal  Purchases 
107  S.  Lawrence  St.,  Montgomery,  Ala. 
(206)  262-1761 


CONFIDENTIAL  INFORMATION 
Daily  Newspapers  Properties 
W.  H.  Glover  Ck>..  Ventura.  Calif.  93001 


ARIZONA  AND  WESTERN  PAPERS 
Dean  Sellers,  Broker,  John  Hogue,  As¬ 
sociate,  635  E.  Main  St.,  Mesa,  Ariz., 
85201.  Ph:  (602)  964-2431  or  964-2952. 


Newspapers  For  Sale 


Joseph  J.  Perling,  65,  author 
and  former  publisher  of  the 
Wilmington  (Del.)  Record; 
Feb.  13. 


PACIFIC  NORTHWEST 
Licensed  Broker.  Newspaper  Properties 
HARRIS  ELLSWORTH 
P.O.  Box  609,  Roseburg,  Oreg.,  97470 


IT’S  NOT  THE  DOWN  PAYMENT 
that  buys  the  newspaper — it’s  the  per¬ 
sonality  and  ability  of  the  buyer.  'This 
is  why  we  insist  on  personal  contact 
selling. 

LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY 
Box  189,  Mt,  Pleasant,  Mich.  48868 


Joseph  Bercovici,  87,  a  for¬ 
mer  New  York  World  reporter 
and  labor  editor  of  Women’s 
Wear  Daily;  Feb.  16. 


The  DIAL  Agency,  1603  Nazareth, 
Kalamazoo,  Mich.  Phone  349-7422 
"America’s  No.  1  Newspaper  Broker” 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


John  J.  Landers,  58,  Boston 
Globe  photographer  for  40 
years;  Feb.  17, 


Newspapers  For  Sale 


Milton  Marmor,  57,  AP  re¬ 
porter  abroad;  on  the  staff  of 
the  Paterson  (N,  J.)  Morning 
Call  in  the  1930’s;  Feb.  11. 


NO.  CALIF.  WEEKLY,  growing,  long, 
established,  new  web  offset  presi 
Health  forces  immediate  sale.  $88  000 
$26,000  down.  Abbott  E.  Paine,  P.o' 
Box  2563,  San  Bernardino,  Caiif' 
92406,  with  Vernon  V.  Paine,  Nawv 
paper  Broker. 


FLORIDA  WEEKLY  NEWSPAPER 
for  sale,  in  heart  of  sugar  cane  and 
winter  vegetable  section  of  Paig, 
Beach  county.  Building  available  if 
wanted.  The  Everglades  News,  c—.i 
Point,  Florida  33438. 


UNOPPOSED  COUNTY  SEAT  WKLY 
in  Montana  recreation  area  town  of 
1500.  All  good  equipment,  dross  $24,. 
000.  Building  and  iving  quarters  in- 
eluded  in  price  of  $27,600.  Man  A 
wife  opportunity.  R.  S.  Borland, 
Broker,  Box  635,  White  Sulphur 
Springs,  Montana,  69645. 


1,  CALIFORNIA.  Exclusively  weekly. 
Price  $40,000.  Terms. 

2.  COUNTY  SEAT  EXCLUSIVE 
WEEKLY.  Zone  7.  Excellent  proW 
Priced  at  $85,000.  Terms. 

JACK  L.  STOLL  &  ASSOCIATES 
6381  Hollywood  Blvd., 

Los  Angeles,  California,  90028. 


PACIFIC  NW  LEGAL  WEEKLY 
grossing  $2M  monthly  in  part-time  op- 
eration.  Operate  as  is  with  ample  free 
time,  or  expand  newspaper  to  your  de¬ 
sire,  and  add  job  printing  in  large 
building  under  lease.  Selling  under 
gross.  Have  other  interests.  Writs: 
Mrs.  Mary  Lou  Larson.  309  Kensington, 
Missoula,  Montana  69801. 


WESTERN  DAILIES,  WEEKLIES 
J.  A.  Snyder,  2234  E.  Romneya  Dr., 
Anaheim.  Calif.  (AC  714)  533-1361. 


Newspapers  Wanted 


PROVEN  MANAGER  on  metropolitan 
daily,  with  $60,000  to  invest,  desires  to 
purcliase  part  or  full  ownership  of 
daily  newspaper.  Box  247,  Editor  t 
Publisher. 


BILL  MATTHEW,  Newspaper  Broker, 
129  Buena  Vista  Dr.,  and  Dunedin,  Fla., 
has  several  quality  dailie:  and  weeklies 
available  in  the  Midwest  and  Southeast. 
PHONE:  AC  (813)  733-2966 


EXCLUSIVE  WEEKLY  or  small  daily. 
$76M  to  $300M  gross.  Give  detaiU. 
Bruce  E.  Laymon,  Box  346,  Warren, 
Ind.  46792. 


ELDERLY  PUBLISHER  of  76-year-old 
New  Jersey  suburban  weekly  newspa¬ 
per.  20-year-old  shopper  combination, 
must  retire  promptly.  $132,000  gross  in 
1965  was  increased  to  $142,000-)-  last 
year  Minimum  of  $20,000  cash  required 
to  swing  attractive  deal.  Box  201,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


FINANCIALLY  STRONG,  community- 
minded  family  man  can  bring  new 
strength  to  your  paper  and  community 
as  majority  or  fuli  owner.  Want  daily 
in  growing  community.  Area  6,  6  or  7. 
Strictly  confidential.  Box  189,  Editor  t 
Publisher. 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 


COUNTY  SEAT  OKLAHOMA  WKLY 
for  sale.  Down  payment  $5,000-$10,000. 
Newspaper  is  and  has  been  operating 
successfully  over  30  years.  Would  con¬ 
sider  lease  to  right  person.  Box  263, 
Elditor  &  Publisher. 


Computer  Programing 


COMPnnn  TYPESETTING  PROGRAM 
ONT.Y  no.  CONSl  LT.tXT. 

Box  92,  Kew  Cardens,  New  York  11415 


Meredith  J.  Bratton,  48,  a 
former  public  information  spe¬ 
cialist  for  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune;  public  relations  man 
for  a  Long  Island  bank;  Feb.  17. 


NEGOTIATORS  for  transfer  of  news-  MONEY-MAKING  central  Illinois  twin  COMPUTER  PROGRAMMING  and  con- 
paper  properties— sale  or  purcha^.  weeklies  Gross  $49,000.  Industrial  suiting  services  available  for  typ^etting 
Dixie  Newspawrs,  P.O.  Box  490,  Gads-  Boom  ahrad  Terms.  Write  fully  to  applications  and  related  areas.  Compoti- 
den,  Ala.,  35902,  Phone  546-3357.  Box  291,  Editor  &  Publisher.  a:*  „  Cvatpma  Tnr  Station  Plaza  East 


tion  Systems.  Inc.,  Station  Plaza  Esit, 
Great  Neck.  N.Y.,  11021. 


E&P  Employment  Zone  Chart 

Use  zone  number  to  indicate  location  without  specific  identification 


Newspaper-Job  Shop  Printing 


Orville  E.  Priestley,  67, 
publisher  of  the  Las  Cruces 
Sun-News  for  20  years;  for¬ 
merly  an  executive  and  part- 
owner  of  newspapers  in  Okla¬ 
homa,  Arkansas  and  Missouri; 
Feb.  15. 


Clifford  L.  F.  Sandahl,  60, 
public  relations  director  of  the 
Liberty  Lobby;  former  AP 
staffer  in  Nebraska  and  editor 
of  the  North  Platte  (Nebr.) 
Telegraph-Bulletin;  Feb.  13. 


Charles  N.  Fieldelson,  80, 
retired  Birmingham  (Ala.) 
newspaperman;  Feb.  11. 


LOTS  OF  PRESS  TIME  AVAILABLE 
on  Goss  Community  Offset  press  at  Th. 
Recorder  Pub.  Co..  Morristown  Road. 
Bernardsville,  N.  J.  07924.  Also  com¬ 
plete  composition  facilities  available. 
Call  Mr.  Parker  or  Mr.  Schultz  at  201- 
!  766-3900. 


PRESS  TIME  AVAILABLE:  newspa¬ 
pers,  circulars,  etc.  Hot  and  cold  type 
— engraving  department.  Merrimack 
Valley  Pub.  Co.,  Box  750.  Haverhill. 
Mass.,  01830.  Ph:  (AC  617)  372-7711. 


NEWSPAPERS  and  other  publications  I 
printed  fast  at  reasonable  prices.  Gite  | 
us  the  copy — we’ll  do  the  rest  I  Church  | 
Press.  636  First  Ave.,  West  Haven,  | 
Conn.  I 


Press  Engineers 


Newspaper  Press  Installation 

MOVING— REPAIRING^TRUOTNG 

Expert  Service — World  Wi« 
SKIDMORE  AND  MASON  INC. 
66-69  Fourth  Street 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  U*** 

(AC  212)  JAckaon  2-6106 
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Equipment  Mert 


BUY  OR  SELL  NEW  OR  USED  NEWSPAPER  EQUIPMENT  IN  THIS  BIG  MARKET-PLACE 


Composing  Room 


I  Model  8.  3lf'!S421.  TTS  unit,  electric 
1  Model  S.  #ns420.  TTS  unit,  electric 
1  Model  8,  #:i8.i63,  electric 
A|i  in  (Toml  condition:  reasonably 
nriced.  Must  make  room.  Inquire: 
THE  EVENING  TRIBUNE 
P.O.  Box  620,  Hornell,  N.Y.  14843 


G-4  INTERTYPE.  ser.  #16375,  6  mold 
disk,  Mohr  sow.  blower,  feeder.  Star  F 
Quadder,  electric  pot. 

G-i  INTERTYPE.  ser.  #16376,  6  mold 
disk,  Mohr  saw.  blower,  feeder.  Inter¬ 
type  Quadder.  electric  pot. 

G-4  intertype.  ser.  #22433,  6  mold 
disk,  Mohr  saw.  blower,  fee<ler.  Inter¬ 
type  Quadder,  electric  pot. 
universal  PTC.  EQUIPMENT  CO., 
Lyndhurst,  New  Jersey  07071. 


INTERTYPE  G-4-4  mixer.  Mohr  saw, 
6-pocket  disc,  quadder  and  8  fonts  of 
mats  in  ttoo<l  condition.  Avnibihle 
around  July.  Contact  Ralph  Shidner, 
Times-Advociite.  P.O.  Box  1477,  Es¬ 
condido.  Calif.  92025. 


MODEL  5,  WITH  TTS  UNIT— both 
completely  reconditioneil.  with  or  with- 
jut  perforntor:  also.  reconditioned 

m^el  14.  Will  deliver  nnd  install  with¬ 
in  400-miies.  Reasonably  priced.  TY¬ 
LER  TYPESETTING  MACH.  CO., 
1116  S.  Sneed  St..  Tyler,  Texas  76701. 
(AC  214)  LYric  4-4134. 

MODEL  8  LINOTYPE  #48432R 
with  motor,  gas  pot.  $1,800:  several 
fonts  mats  at  $70  each;  3  full.  1  split 
magazine  $90  each:  fiO-cnse  type  cabi¬ 
net  $100 — if  you  want  the  type.  30c  lb. : 
100  galley  wood  storage  cabinet  with 
6^x23  galleys.  $90:  wood  storage  cab¬ 
inet  with  50  8%xl3  galleys,  $.50;  steel 
I  cut  storage  cabinets  with  12x18  closed 
galleys  (4  cabinets  of  25)  each.  $30: 
Miehie  Vertical  press  with  motor 
#5880,  $700.  Crating  extra.  L.  G. 
Walterick.  Box  348.  Fort  Dodge,  Iowa. 
60501.  Phone  515-573-4011. 


ALL  MODELS 
Linotype — Intertype — Ludlows 
PRINTCRAFT  REPRESENTATIVES 
136  Church  Street,  N.  Y.,  N.  Y.  10007 


MODEL  V  INTERTYPE.  ser.  #  over 
22000,  adapter  keyboard,  operating 
unit,  visilite  magazine,  mat  detector, 
electric  pot,  feeder.  A-1  condition. 
MODEL  €-3  INTERTYPE.  ser.  #  over 
6000.  adapter  keyboard,  operating  unit. 
3  magazines,  mat  detector,  electric  pot, 
feeder.  A-1  condition. 

MANHATTAN  LINOTYPE  SUPPLY. 
204  Elizabeth  St..  N.Y.,  N.Y.  10012 


PHOTO  TYPOSITOR  (Mfd.  by  Visual 
Graphics  Corp.)  hardly  used;  excellent 
condition.  Must  sell.  Bantam  Match 
Corp.,  86  E.  Merrick  Rd..  Freeport, 
N.Y.  11520.  (AC  516)  MA  3-6660. 


2  TTS  STANDARD  PERFORATORS 
Electric  clutch.  Goocl  condition. 

Box  92.  Kew  Gardens,  New  York  11415 


L.  &  B.  HEAVY  DUTY 
NEWSPAPER  TURTLES 
are  in  um  all  over  the  United  States 
and  foreign  countries.  “Ask  the  man 
who  uses  them.”  $92.95  to  $107.25. 
None  better  at  any  price.  Write  for 
literature. 

,,,  ,  L.  &  B.  SALES  COMPANY 

Market  St..  Elkin,  N.C. 
World’s  largest  distributor  of 
Newspaper  Form  Trucks 
Telephone:  919-835-1513 


Composing  Room 


LIQUIDATION  SALE 

1—  G4  INTERTYPE,  ser.  20600 

2—  G2-2  INTERTYPES,  ser.  12300  and 
13600 

1— F-4-2  INTERTYPE.  ser.  16390 
/Iff  equipped  with  qundders, 
elec,  pot,  Mohr  saw,  feeder 
13  FONTS  MATS — 16  split  mags 
MODEL  E  ELROD  F4462E.  elec,  pot, 
12  molds 

LUDLOW  CASTER,  elec.  pot.  1  Uni¬ 
versal  Cab.,  1  reg.  cab.,  28  fonts 
24  to  84  pt. 

2  HAMILTON  Electric  Page  storage 
cabs. 

COMPLETE  STEREO  equipment,  in¬ 
cluding  Goss  model  45R  mat  roller 
Located  Illinois.  Inspection  by  appoint¬ 
ment.  Prices  and  details  on  request. 

ERNEST  PAYNE  CORPORATION 

31-28  Queens  Blvd.,  Long  Is.  City,  N.Y. 

(AC  212)  937-1166 


FOR  SALE:  OFFSET  WEB  PRESS— 
Shecter  type.  Will  print  2  colors  on  one 
side,  one  on  the  other.  Includes  col¬ 
lator-folder.  auxiliary  inking  unit, 
static  eliminator.  Excellent  condition. 
Available  now.  Write  H.  R.  Smith. 
Smith  Press,  969  4th  Ave.  N..  Naples, 
Fla.,  33940.  Ph:  (AC  813)  MI  2-3368. 


Miscellaneous  Machinery 


HONEYWELL— Mod.  200  C.P.  with 
16K  memory.  Advanced  program  nnd 
erliting  options,  typewriter  console. 
Moving  up  to  H-I200  communications 
system.  Will  take  any  reasonable  offer 
over  mfg.  turn-in  allowance.  Box  296, 
Elditor  &  Publisher. 


STA-HI  MASTER  FORMER.  22y,  in. 
cut-off:  8  col.  Hammond  Gas  or  Elec. 
Casting  Boxes;  6  col.  Nolan  Elec. 
Casting  Box:  Royle  nnd  Goss  Heavy 
Duty  Routers:  Full  page  water-cooled 
Goss  Casting  Box;  Hoe  SOO-ton  Direct 
Pressure  Press:  Duplex  Medium  Mat 
Roller:  Wallastar  Wire  Tyer.  rebuilt 
like  new.  Midwest  Matrix  &  Machinery 
Mart.  712  Federal  St.,  Chicago,  III. 
60605.  (AC  312)  939-3238. 


FLORIDA  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 
Equipment  For  Sale 

1—3.5  LINOTYPE.  6-moId.  saw.  etc. 
#55784 

1—31  LINOTYPE.  TTS  #60846 

3— C3  INTERTYPES.  TTS.  #19408, 
19385.  17646 

1—  G4  INTERTYPE.  4  mag.  quadder, 
#17527 

2—  WOOD  JUNIORS.  8-ton  gas  pot, 
auto  shaver,  plate  conveyor,  etc. 

72— type  FONTS:  20  5V,  pt.  Ionic. 
20  7%  pt.  Ionic  32  other  misc.  to 
72  pt. 

1—2-TON  GAS  REMELT  FURNACE 
with  pig  molds 

1— COMPLETE  MAIL  ROOM :  2  wire- 
tyers,  stream  conveyors,  belt  con¬ 
veyors,  etc.,  and  dock  items 
15 — TTS  transmitter-distributors,  66 
wpm.  with  bases  and  operating 
tables 

1C — TTS  66  wpm  reperforators 

Most  equipment  in  excellent  condition 
and  in  use  daily.  Inspection  any  time. 
All  available  60  days  or  less,  as  is,  where 
is. 

Contact: 

Carter  Prows.  Company  Services  Dir., 
FLORIDA  PUBLISHING  COMPANY. 
P.O.  Box  1949,  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  32201 


Miscellaneous  Machinery 


LINOTYPE  with  TTS  plus 

perforator  . $4600.00 

10x15  MOLD  MASTER  Plate 

Press  with  supplies  . $  100.00 

STEREOTYPE  CASTER 

6-column  . $  76.00 

OMAHA  FOLDER  32x44  . $  160.00 

B  &  N  STRIP  CASTER . $  60.00 

221  DAVIDSON  with  extra 

printing  unit  . $  450.00 

V-36  MIEHLE  VERTICAL  ...$  360.00 

5  HP  MOTOR  3  phase  with 
Reeves  drive  and  controls  ..$  260.00 
20  STEREOTYPE  CHASES  full 

page  each  . $  6.00 

GOOD  SCREWS  AND  BOXES 

for  model  25  . $  100.00 

CYLINDER  CHASES,  lot  of 
about  100.  Make  offer. 

Contact ; 

TYPECRAFT  PRESS,  INC. 

377  McKee  PI.,  Pittsburgh.  Pa.  16213 
Ph:  (AC  412)  683-6600 


LIQUIDATING 

Mechanical  Plant  Equipment  of 
Miami  (Fiorida)  Daiiy  News 

4 — Model  36  Linotyiies — 66000 

3 — Model  29  Linotypes — 66000 
6 — Modei  31  Linotyiies  TTS 
1 — Model  C2  Intertype 'TTS 
3 — Model  8  Linotypes 
Over  100  Fonts  Linotype  Mats 

1 —  Ludlow  Burnisher — 2  Universal 
Cabinets — 80  Fonts  Mats 

2 —  Monotype  Giant  Strip  Casters 
13 — Morrison  C  4  G  Saw  Trimmers 

1 — Morrison  Slug  Stripper 

12 —  Ad  Makeup  Frames 

13 —  Assorted  Steel  Makeup  Tables 

— G'alley  Cabinets — Storage  Cabinets 
— etc. 

1 —  Goss  Full  Page  Flat  Casting  Box 

2 —  Hoe  Monorail  Saw  Trimmers 
1 — Hoe  Radial  Arm  Router 

1 —  Duplex  Large  Gear  Mat  Roller 

2 —  Hoe  Enclosed  Curved  Routers. 
23-9/16 

1 — Kemp  20  Ton  Stereo  Master  Pot 
to  2  Wood  8  Ton  Electric  Pots 
1 — Towmotor  Propane  Truck  w/Roll 
Rams 

1 — Hyster  Propane  Fork  Lift  Truck 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 
60  E.  42nd  St.,  N.Y.  17.  N.Y.  OX  7-4590 


Perforator  Tape 


LOWEST  PRICE  and  best  quality 
perforator  tapes  in  USA.  $.31  per  roll 
for  8"  and  $.95  for  14* — all  widths 
%  f.o.b.  mill.  Cartons  only.  Order  now 
from: 

PORTAGE  NEWSPAPER  SUPPLY 
25  E.  Exchange  St.,  Akron,  Ohio  44308 


Presses  &  Machinery 


Presses  &  Machinery 


6  or  8  UNIT  HOE— 223/4” 

3  extra  Color  Cylinders — 6  Reverses — 
Duo  Ink  Rails — Reels — Pasters— Dou¬ 
ble  Folder — Balloon  Former — C-H  Con¬ 
veyor — Trackage  nnd  Turntables — AC 
Group  Drives — Locaterl  New  Oi  leans— 
Available  early  1967. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  E.  42nd  St..  N.Y.  IT,  N.Y.  OX  7-4690 


16-PAGE  UNITUBULAR  No.  724  with 
color  hump  nnd  complete  stereo  equip¬ 
ment.  Available  Now. 

24-PAGE,  DUPLEX  TUBULAR.  2  to  1 
model,  with  balloon  former  and  com¬ 
plete  stereo  equipment.  Available  Now. 
WOOD  PONY  AUTOPLATE,  Serial 
No.  393PO.  22%”  cut-off,  vacuum 

back  with  water  cooled  arch.  Available 
Now. 

LOYAL  S.  DIXON  CO.  INC. 

“Newspaper  Equipment  Dealer" 
11426  Penrose  St..  Sun  Valley,  Calif. 


12  UNITS  GOSS 

22%— Arch  Type  Unit— 3  Doubie  Fold¬ 
ers  w  Conveyors — 8  Skip  Slitters — 
3  Color  Strippers — 8  Capro  Color  Foun¬ 
tains — STEREO:  8  Ton  Obround  Metal 
Pot — 2  Pneumatic  Pumps — 2  Vacuum- 
back  Jr.  Autoplates — 2  Autoshavers — 
Sta-Hi  Router.  Reasonably  priced  for 
quick  sale.  Will  divide. 

Available  Immediately. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  E.  42nd  St.,  N.Y.  17.  N.Y.  OX  7-4590 

GOSS  UNITUBE 
4-Page  Unit 
Tension  Lockup 

Vacuum  Back 
Casting  Box  and 
Boring  Machines  for 
Tension  Plate  Slots 
JOHN  GRIFFITHS  CO.  INC. 

420  Lexington  Ave.,  N.Y.,  N.Y.  10017 

ONE  OF  S.C.’s  BEST 
DUPLEIX  model  A,  8-page  flatbed  press. 
Lease-purchase  available.  Easy  terms. 
Prints  and  runs  good.  Under  Goss 
service.  N.J.  Babb,  Mid-South  News¬ 
papers.  Spartanburg,  S.C.  29301.  (AC 
803)  582-4511. 

DUPLEX  MODEL  QQ  FLAT  BED.  8- 
page  capacity.  P\illy  equipped.  Adapted 
for  11  ems,  8-column.  $1,000.  Post-In¬ 
telligencer,  Paris,  Tennessee  38242. 

Steel  Rulers  &  Gages 

LIFE-'nME  STAINLESS  STEEL  rul¬ 
ers,  T-squares,  straight  edges,  tri¬ 
angles:  also  gages  for  newspaper  pub- 
I  lication  and  printers.  Write  for  litera- 
!  ture.  Lou  Steinmiller,  Inc..  8515  W. 
I  Grand  Ave.,  River  Grove.  III.  60171, 


UNOTYPE  8—44.000  ELECTRIC,  $1.-  6-HEAD  SHERIDAN  stuffing  machine, 
ii  AAA*”  1  ? — 52,0C0  iras.  1,600 ;  26 —  Good  condition.  Available  now.  South- 

}J™„.®*«ctric,  $900.  Chas.  Dunham,  town  Economist,  728  W.  65  St..  Chi- 
JJep  River,  Iowa  52222.  (AC  615)  695-  cago.  III.  60621.  (AC  312)  HU  7-1400, 

ext.  18. 

editor  ac  PUBLISHER  for  February  25,  1967 


FOR  SALE:  THREE  GOSS  Suburban 
units  and  folder.  Six  years  old.  Good 
condition.  Available  within  30  days  of 
June  15.  Under  certain  circumstances, 
highly  flexible  financing  available  for 
these  and  additional  units.  Write 
Michael  Mead,  Warren  Times-Mirror 
and  Observer,  P.  O.  Box  188,  Warren, 
Penna.  16365. 


4  UNIT  WOOD  (1961) 

22%”  —  Double  Folder  —  Unit  Drive  — 
Tension  Lockup  —  Available  30  days  — 
Located  New  York. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOaATES 
60  E.  42  St..  New  York  10017  OX  7-4690 


7  UNIT  GOSS  PRESS 
22%”  —  2  Double  Folders  —  Balloon 
Formers  —  Reverses  —  Color  Cylinder 
—  2  AC  Drives  —  Available  60  days  — 
Located  Arkansas. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 
60  E.  42  St.,  New  York  10017  OX  7-4690 


Wanted  to  Buy 

NINE  POINT  “news  text”  Justowriter 
reproducer.  State  price.  Box  310,  Bis¬ 
marck,  N.  Dak.,  58501. 

WANTED:  WEB  OFFSET  PRESSES 
for  newspaper  production  in  Central 
and  South  America:  also  cold-type 
equipment.  Have  immediate  buyers. 
Highest  prices  paid.  Box  188,  Editor  4 
Publisher. 

NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 
COMPLETE  PLANTS 
MAT  ROLLERS 
STEREO  EQUIPMENT 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  E.  42nd  St.,  N.Y.,  N.Y.  10017 
OX  7-4590 

TWO  COMETS,  elec.  pot.  Prefer  Auto- 
Setter  operating  units  with  quadders. 
Contact :  Noel  Blackard.  Mech.  Supt., 
News  &  Observer,  Raleigh,  N.C.  27602. 
Texas  79604. 
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Help  Wsnted 

READ  THESE  COLUMNS  FOR  THE  BEST  JOB  OPENINGS  IN  THE  NEWSPAPER  INDUSTRY 


!  Academic 

Circulation 

Display  Advertising 

1  Editorial 

PUBLICATIONS  DIRECTOR  —  Need  a 
creative  writer,  now,  to  edit  all  pub¬ 
lications  and  to  project  the  image  of  a 
fine  New  England  liberal  arts  college. 
Several  years  experience  required.  Salary 
open.  Send  resume  in  confidence  to  Box 
3256,  Blditor  &  Publisher. 

NEWS  DIRECTOR.  Upstate  New  York 
men's  college  of  1500.  College  degree, 
daily  exi)erience  required.  Some  siwrts 
information  included.  Salary  open, 
based  on  experience.  Send  resume,  re¬ 
quirements,  to  Box  298,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

COLLEGE  NEWS  WRITER— Young  | 
writer  with  two  or  three  years  exi)eri- 
ence  in  news  media  or  public  relations 
for  major  mid-west  state  university. 
Box  360,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 

LEADING  UNIVERSITY  in  the  New 
York  Capital  district  seeks  exi>erienced 
newsmen,  publications  writers-editors,  i 
promotion  writers,  and  production  men 
for  its  expanding  public  affairs  o|)eia- 
tions.  Prefer  mature  family  man  from 
Chart  Areas  1  ami  2.  Fringes  include 
tuition  l)enefits  for  dependents.  Send 
re.sume  and  salary  requirements  to  Bo.x 
344.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


.4d  mini  si  rat  ire 


CONTROld-ER  for  39.000  Chart  Area  2 
daily.  Five-figure  salary  for  man  with 
right  experience.  Send  full  resume  to 
Box  322,  Editor  &  Publisher, 


Circulation 

AN  EXCELLENT  OPPORTUNITY  ex¬ 
ists  on  our  newspaper  for  an  experi¬ 
enced  assistant  circulation  director  that 
can  produce  business  in  one  of  the 
fastest-growing  areas  in  the  country. 
Opportunity  is  unlimited  if  you  can 
sell,  promote,  know  ABC.  and  the 
"Little  Merchant  Plan.”  Excellent  sal¬ 
ary  for  the  right  i>erson.  Prefer  between 
30  and  40  years  of  age.  Write:  Alan  G. 
Nicholas.  The  News-Herabl.  P.O.  Bo.x 
351,  Willoughby.  Ohio  44094. 

ZONE  3 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER  wanted 
for  one  of  our  better  group  operations. 
Excellent  opportunity  for  young  man 
who  wants  a  FUTURE.  Must  be  quali¬ 
fied  to  handle  23,000  operation.  Send 
COMPLETE  resume,  references  and 
salary  requirements.  Replies  ARE  con¬ 
fidential.  Desk-jockeys  DO  NO'T  apply. 
Write  Box  245.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

HOME  DELIVERY  SUPERVISOR 
Metropolitan  morning  and  Sunday,  in 
Chart  Area  2.  We  are  expanding  and 
need  an  experience*!  man  who  is  pres¬ 
ently  a  supervisor  or  top-notch  district 
manager.  Excellent  salary,  expenses 
and  bonus  plan.  Unlimited  opportunity 
for  man  with  necessary  ability.  Send 
complete  resume  and  salary  require¬ 
ments  to  Box  325,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

TAKE-CHARGE  GUY  to  be  Circulation 
Manager  of  a  fast-growing  group  of 
quality  weeklies.  Zone  2.  Paid  and 
free  totals  50,000  via  carrier  boys.  Ex¬ 
cellent  opportunity  if  you  know  your 
stuff.  Box  323,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

PROMO'nON  MANAGER 
Strong  on  hard-hitting  copy,  layout 
and  ^contests  directed  to  home  delivery 
carrier  boys.  Previous  district  manager¬ 
ship  experience  helpful.  This  is  a  top 
job  on  a  top  morning  and  Sunday 
metropolitan  newspaper  in  Chart  Area 
2  for  one  of  the  largest  newspaper 
publishers  in  the  U.S.  Send  complete 
resume  and  salary  requirements  to  Box 
254,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

YOL”NG  MAN  with  e.x|>erience  to  as¬ 
sume  full  responsibility  for  circulation 
department  on  The  Daily  Journal— a 
7,000  daily  in  Franklin.  Indiana.  Plant 
facilities  and  product  are  8Ui>erb.  Com¬ 
petition  intense.  Opiiortunity  great. 
Contact  Ned  Bradley,  444  Fifth  St., 
ColumhuB,  Ind.,  47201.  (.^C  812t  372- 
7811. 


REGIONAL 
CIRCULATION  MANAGER 
Experienced  circulation  man  to  man¬ 
age  supervisors  and  district  men  for 
large  daily  and  Sunday  metropolitan 
newspaper.  $10,000  per  year  +  bonus, 
advancement  opportunity.  Box  295,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 

Classified  Advertising 

EXPERIENCED  classified  advertising 
salesman  to  manage  and  sell  for  grow¬ 
ing  northern  Calif,  daily.  Box  362, 
E<litor  &  Publisher. 


Display  Advertising 


IMMEDIATE  OPENING  for  an  exiieri- 
enced  advertising  salesman.  Must  be 
self-starter,  strong  on  copy,  layout  and 
sales.  Good  salary,  many  company  bene¬ 
fits,  paid  vacation  and  car  allowance. 
If  interestetl  write  in  confidence  to 
Walter  D.  McLaughlin.  Advertising 
Manager,  60  Main  Street,  Nashua.  N.H. 
03060. 


RETAIL  MANAGER  &  ASSISTANT— 
grocery,  department  store  and  retail 
e.xi)erience:  classified  helpful.  Must  have 
acumen  ami  energy  to  suit  highly  com- 
Iietitive  situation  in  California.  Resume, 
comiiensation  expecte*!  and  availability 
first  letter.  Confidential.  Box  355,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


AN  "ASTRONAUT”  OPPORTUNITY  j 
for  an  intelligent,  hard-working,  well- 
versed.  space  salesman  for  one  of  the 
fastest  growing  6-day  dailies  in  Amer¬ 
ica.  He  must  be  promotion  minded  as 
well  ■  as  lieing  a  merchandiser.  This 
opportunity  exists  on  one  of  a  four 
newspaiier  group  where  promotion  is 
unlimited  providing  there  is  initiative 
on  your  part.  Lilieral  salary  plus  . 
bonuses.  Send  your  complete  resume  to  i 
Alan  Nicholas.  The  News-Herald,  P.O. 
Box  351,  Willoughby.  Ohio  44094. 

ADVERTISING  SALESMAN  for  Zone 
1  dailies.  Small-town  dailies  (5700-7500) 
need  highly  aggressive  salesmen  for  in-  ! 
tensively  competitive  shopiier  market.  ' 
The  challenge  is  here.  Your  choice  of  I 
areas.  Finest  of  working  conditions; 
incentive  plans,  too!  You've  never  had  I 
a  challenge  like  this.  Box  264,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

A  DYNAMIC  EMPLOYEE-OWNED  : 
daily  newspaper,  situated  on  the  San 
Francisco  Peninsula,  needs  an  ag-  r 
gressive,  self-starting  advertising  sales¬ 
man.  Salary  plus  liberal  incentive  pro¬ 
gram.  Excellent  company  benefits.  I 
Write:  Jack  de  Figueiredo,  Redwood  I 
City  Tribune,  P.  O.  Box  361,  Redwood  ' 
City,  California,  94064.  I 


REPORTER,  general  assignment,  Vir¬ 
ginia  16.00U  afternoon  daily.  Excellent 
fringe  benefits.  Box  152,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


I  ADVERTISING  LAYOUT-COPY.  Ad- 
'  vertising  department  of  large  midwest  | 
I  daily  needs  an  imaginative  and  creative 
person  to  do  layout  work,  plus  some 
copywriting.  College  graduate  pre¬ 
ferred.  but  will  consider  high  school 
graduate  with  experience  in  this  field.  ! 
Some  art  background  preferred.  Su-  i 
perior  salary  and  company  benefits.  ; 
Position  immediately  available.  Write 
Box  303,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


POSmON  OPEN  NOW  for  a  young, 
aggressive  local  retail  dis)ilay  salesman,  : 
with  newspaper  advertising  experience,  ' 
on  55,000  circulation  daily  and  Sun¬ 
day  newspaper  in  live  and  expanding  j 
market.  Exceptional  opportunity  in¬ 
cluding  good  fringe  benefits  for  man  { 
(or  woman)  seeking  good  earnings  in  , 
permanent  position.  Salary  +  unique 
monthly  commission-bonus  plan  -+-  i 
mileage.  Send  all  information  on  self, 
including  salaiy  requirements,  refer¬ 
ences,  to  Miss  Anne  F.  Lester.  Per¬ 
sonnel  Dir.,  The  Home  News,  Box  551, 
New  Brunswick,  N.  J.  08903.  (AC  201) 
545-4000. 


WE  ARE  LOOKING  FOR  A 
PARTICULAR  TYPE  OF  MAN 
He  would  l)e  young,  not  necessarily  just  | 
in  years,  but  in  thinking.  He  prolwtbly 
is  marrie<l  and  has  a  family:  he's  mak-  ! 
ing  a  pretty  gcxal  wage  right  now  and  i 
is  living  comfortably,  but  be  isn't  satis-  | 
fie<l  with  his  present  situation.  He  > 
thinks  along  the  lines  of  management 
and  some  day  wants  to  be  a  part  of 
management.  ! 

We  can  offer  a  man  in  this  situation  a 
ia>sition  that  woubi  offer  a  lot  of  room 
for  growth.  We  are  a  growing  news¬ 
paiier  itl  in  our  circulation  area — and 
we  publish  a  pro<luct  that  will  keep 
us  Si.  If  you  want  a  job  where  you're 
judged  solely  on  your  own  merits  and 
what  you  accomplish,  write  me  a  letter 
and  tell  me  all  about  yourself.  All  re¬ 
plies  will  lie  answered. 

Robert  McGregor 
THE  DAILY  REPORTER 
350  Reiiorter  Ct.,  Dover,  Ohio  44622 


PRODUCTION  EDITOR 
Production  and  copy  editor  for  monthly 
publication  ot  technical  society  neede«l 
to  work  with  staff  technical  editors,  ad¬ 
vertising  department,  and  printers. 
Must  be  able  to  carry  out  duties  inde- 
Iiendently,  do  pasteup  and  handle  color 
imposition  forms  for  letterpress.  Eklit 
news  reports,  scale  cuts,  know  typog¬ 
raphy  and  layout,  and  be  capable  of 
meeting  tight  production  schedules.  All 
employee  benefits.  New  York  City  lo¬ 
cation. 

Send  full  details  of  educational  back¬ 
ground,  experience  and  salary  expected 
to  Editorial  Director,  Technical  Associa¬ 
tion  of  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Industry, 
360  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y.. 
10017. 

SPORTS  WRITER— 16,000  p.m.  daily 
Southern  Va.  Concentrate  on  local 
sports  coverage.  Good  fringe  benefits; 
congenial  staff.  Box  24,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

AGGRESSIVE  NEWSMAN  who  wanU 
to  accept  the  challenge  of  developing 
a  four-times-a-week  newspaper  into  re¬ 
gional  daily.  Beat  starting  pay  to  per¬ 
son  with  right  qualifications.  Excellent 
working  conditions  in  new  offset  plant. 
We  run  full-color  news  pictures  at  least 
once  weekly.  Fast  growing  community 
of  7,000.  College  community.  Also  need 
good  aggressive  news-sports  man.  Must 
be  able  to  put  together  four  or  more 
swinging  si>orts  pages  a  week  plus 
write  features.  Both  must  know  camera. 
Don’t  apply  for  either  job  if  you  are 
not  willing  to  work  more  than  50 
hours  a  week.  Write  or  phone  Ron 
Slechta  or  Richard  Knowles,  Box  405, 
Denison  Newspapers,  Denison,  Iowa 
.51442.  Phone  712-263-2123. 

DESK  MEN — news  copy,  editing  copy, 
heads,  eventual  layout  in  busy  State 
Capital  atmosphere.  Send  resume,  sal¬ 
ary  needs,  to:  A.  Viglucci,  Managing 
Editor,  Times-Union,  Albany,  N.  Y. 
12201. 

REPORTER  NEEDED  to  round  out 
staff  of  one  of  South's  top  newspaper 
combinations.  Good  pay  —  excellent 
fringe  lienefits — secure  future  for  re- 
|K)rter  with  experience  to  do  the  job  in 
a  fast-growing  industrial  city  of  170.- 
000.  The  State  Capital — home  of  LSU 
.  .  an  ideal  community  in  which  to 
work.  (College  graduate  preferre<l. 
Write:  Mrs.  (^arlotte  Crowell,  Person¬ 
nel  Dir.,  State-Times  &  Advocate,  Baton 
Rouge,  Louisiana  70821,  giving  full  de¬ 
tails  of  experience. 

EXPERIENCED  REPORTER,  prefer¬ 
ably  under  30,  some  college.  Camera 
helpful  but  not  necessary.  Salary  oi>en. 
Attractive  community.  Zone  4.  Progres¬ 
sive  newspapers  with  liberal  employee 
benefits,  chance  for  advancement.  Send 
details  to  Box  270,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 

GROW  WITH  US  I  Small  New  England 
daily  on  the  way  up  needs  reporter 
going  in  the  same  direction.  Exciting 
competitive  situation  where  quality 
counts.  Box  268,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


INDIANA 

Tired  of  low  pay  and  a  dull  job* 
Here's  your  chance  to  break  away  I 
:  One  of  the  best  newspapers  in  the  US 
needs  copy  editors.  And  we  mean  edil 
tors — the  ones  who  can  make  the  grade 
on  the  toughest  copy  desk  in  the  coun¬ 
try. 

j  The  men  we're  looking  for  may  be 
I  working  for  metropolitan  dailies  or  they 
may  be  holding  top  jobs  on  smaller 
I  iiaiiers.  Our  pay  scale  is  among  the 
I  best  and  nobody  has  ever  complained 
that  working  for  us  is  dull.  Our  man 
1  will  be  interviewing  in  your  area  in 
March. 

Are  you  interested? 

Write  Box  285,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

OPPORTUNITY  OF  A  LIFETIME- 
EDITOR 

-  Due  to  circumstances  beyond  our  con¬ 
trol.  we  are  starting  at  the  top  in 
seeking  the  right  man  to  lie  the  Editor 
of  one  of  midwest's  oldest  and  moat 
outstanding  morning  daily  newspapers. 
Financially  sound  and  housed  in  a 
modern  plant  this  newspaper  has 
earned  and  maintaineel  the  highest 
standing  in  community  resiiect  and 
leadership. 

The  man  we  prefer  should  be  around 
,  50  years  of  age  and  possessed  of  the 
'  ability  and  training  to  take  complete 
,  charge  of  the  news  staff,  write  edi¬ 
torials  and  take  his  place  in  community 
leadership.  He  should  take  an  active 
interest  in  wanting  to  maintain  and 
I  improve  the  circulation  of  this  60  to 
I  90,000  circulation  newspaiier. 

I  Possibly  he  will  be  stepping  up  from  a 
slightly  smaller  paper,  or  he  may  be 
moving  from  the  second  spot  on  a  like 
size  or  larger  paper. 

Salary  and  other  considerations  com- 
j  mensurate  with  your  ability. 

‘  Applications  with  full  details  will  be 
I  held  in  strictest  confidence  and  an  in- 
I  terview  will  be  arranged  at  a  mutually 
I  agreeable  time  and  place. 

I  Box  252,  Editor  &  Publisher 


OPPORTUNITY 

The  Detroit  Free  Press,  biggest  of 
The  Knight  Newspaiiers,  has  a  few 
oiienings  for  copy  eilitors  with  the 
clear  iiotential  to  become  news  execu¬ 
tives. 

I  In  this  fiercely  competitive  situation, 

;  the  work  is  challenging,  the  salary 
among  the  highest  in  the  industry,  and 
I  the  opportunity  unparalleled  for  craa- 
'  tive  and  ambitious  editors. 

Initial  inquiries  may  be  made  by  calling 
(313)  755-6172  between  11  a.m.  and  1 
p.m.  ES'T  daily,  except  Saturday. 

SOUTHERN  OHIO 
i  And 

;  NORTHERN 

i  KENTUCKY 

Tire<l  of  low  pay  and  a  dull  job!  Here's 
your  chance  to  break  away  I 
'  One  of  the  best  newspapers  in  the  ILS. 
neetls  copy  e<litoi'S.  And  we  mean  edi¬ 
tors— the  ones  who  can  make  the  grade 
'  on  the  toughest  copy  desk  in  the  coun¬ 
try. 

j  The  men  we’re  looking  for  may  be 
I  working  for  metropolitan  dailies  or 
they  may  be  holding  top  jobs  on  smallw 
1  papers.  Our  pay  scale  is  among 
'  best  and  nobody  has  ever  complained 
that  working  for  us  is  dull.  Our  man 
j  will  be  interviewing  in  your  area  in 
'  March. 

I  Are  you  interested? 

Write  Box  285,  Editor  4k  Publisher 

REPORTER  desiring  to  become  eiti 
editor  needed  by  small  daily.  Stnmg  lo¬ 
cal  news,  sports.  Prefer  J-grad. 
Manager.  Russell  News.  Russell,  Kens.. 
67665. 
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the  o.mly  reporter 

DOVER.  OHIO,  44622 
The  Daily  Reporter  in  Dover.  Ohio,  one 
of  Ohio’s  fastest  growing  dailies,  seeks 
an  experienced  reporter.  This  isn’t  just 
a  job.  There’s  a  future  here.  You’ll  ; 
work  with  a  great  team.  You  can  take  ' 
pride  in  the  product.  You  can  ex[)ect  to 
be  recogniaerl  for  achievement.  You’ll  ’ 
find  fringe  benefits.  Your  beginning  ! 
salary  will  be  commensurate  with  your  i 
ability  and  experience.  If  you’re  looking 
up  .  .  -  look  us  up  I 

ConUct  Harry  Yockey.  Editor,  and  tell  j 
us  about  yourself. 

the  newspapermen  we’re  looking  ' 
for  probably  aren’t  looking.  They're  do¬ 
ing  well  where  they  are:  they’re  am¬ 
bitious  and  they’re  growing.  Fast.  ' 
that’s  why  The  Journal  is  the  kind  of 
a  paper  where  they  ought  to  be.  We’re 
successful,  ambitious  and  growing  fast.  ’ 
Things  move  ahead  quicker:  so  do  our 
people.  Sure,  we  have  obstacles.  We  be-  , 
lieve  an  obstacle  is  a  challenge  that 
can  be  cleared  by  ambition,  talent  and 
work.  We  make  only  one  promise; 
You’ll  get  a  chance  to  do  some  honest 
newspapering  with  people  who  care.  ' 
Write:  Editor,  The  Journal,  Lorain.  i 
Ohio.  440.52. 

DESKMAN 

REPORTER 

We  are  looking  for  men  to  fill  a  ! 
key  desk  pmition  and  a  general  | 
reporter’s  niche  requiring  J-train- 
ing  or  1  year’s  experience. 

The  Times  Herald-Record  is  an 
outstanding  35,000  (and  fast-grow¬ 
ing)  .3-edition  offset  daily  in  Mid¬ 
dletown.  N.Y.,  70-milcs  from 
N.Y.C.,  covering  an  area  the  size 
of  the  State  of  R.I. 

If  you  want  to  become  part  of  a 
competitive  professional  team  pro¬ 
ducing  an  aggressive,  prize-winning 
newspaper,  air-mail  resume  and  in¬ 
terview  availability  to; 

A.  N.  ROMM.  EDITOR 
40  Mulberry  St., 

Middletown,  New  York  10941 
(AC  914)  .343-2181 


DESK  MAN 
IVe  need  experience! 

The  person  we’re  looking  for  has  been 
on  a  copy  desk  for  several  years  and  is  | 
tired  of  the  same  old  routine.  If  you  < 
sre  over  40,  but  have  bright,  young 
ideas  and  are  ready  to  work  with  an 
active  desk,  send  resume  to  Box  331, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

EXPERIENCED  MAN  who  can  cover 
anything  for  afternoon  Virginia  daily 
with  short  hours,  pleasant  working 
conditions  and  scenic  mountain  loca¬ 
tion.  Can  pay  $140  or  more  to  man 
with  right  experience  and  educational 
background.  Box  320,  Elditor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


FEATURE  WRITEIR — Top  metropolitan 
paper  in  Middle  Atlantic  area  seeking 
experienced  male  feature  writer  for 
Sunday  magazine  and  special  sections.  , 
Miut  be  skilled  writer-reporter,  able  to  I 
write  on  varied  and  significant  sub¬ 
jects.  Send  resume,  salary  desired,  but 
BO  clippings.  Box  310,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


IMMEDIATE  OPENING  for  news  edi¬ 
tor  midwest  daily.  Good  schools,  fine 
community  and  resort  area.  All  fringe 
benefits.  Opportunity  for  advancement. 
Write  or  call:  Three  Rivers  Commer¬ 
cial.  Three  Rivers,  Mich.,  49093.  (AC 
616)  278-1665. 


MANAGING  EDITOR,  experienced  for 
lOOM  circ.  group  of  weekly  trade  pa¬ 
pers  in  San  Francisco  area.  Magazine, 
house  organ  experience  acceptable.  Ex¬ 
cellent  salary,  fringe  benefits,  challeng¬ 
ing  optiortunity.  Airmail  resume  to  Box 
305,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

MANAGING  EDITOR  for  lively,  small- 
city  daily.  Must  be  fully  experience<l 
all  phases;  demanding  job — small  staff. 
Good  pay  to  start  and  more  to  come 
after  year  but  fringe  benefits,  other 
than  sick  leave  and  vacation,  are 
scarce.  Man  with  ideas  can  have  re¬ 
warding  experience  in  progressive  city 
of  7,000.  Fine  schools ;  exceptional  rec¬ 
reational  area;  resort,  horticultural 
and  industrial  economy.  Send  complete 
resume  with  references  and  salary  re¬ 
quirements.  Need  now — interview  es¬ 
sential.  Write  Don  Schoenwether,  Edi¬ 
tor-Publisher.  Daily  Tribune,  South 
Haven.  Mich.,  49090. 


WOMAN  to  handle  women’s  news  pri¬ 
marily,  but  also  capable  general  fea¬ 
tures,  news.  Topflight  Catholic  paper, 
south  Jersey.  Star  Herald,  101  N.  7th 
St..  Camden.  N.J  08102. 


OFFSET  DAILY  looking  for  aggres¬ 
sive  reporter-photographer  to  comple¬ 
ment  fast-moving  area  news  desk.  Want 
someone  who  is  part  cf  the  new  breed 
of  journalist:  1  to  2  years’  experience 
ncKtessary.  Good  salary  and  fringe  ben¬ 
efits.  Advancement  in  pay  and  position 
likely.  Write:  Bill  Nangle,  Morning 
Times,  Kokomo,  Indiana  46901,  or  call ; 
lAC  317)  453-0110  today. 


CREATIVE 

EDITOR 

.Major  publisher  of  prestige  iieri- 
odicals  and  books  offers  unique 
opportunity  on  its  fastest 
growing  business  magazine. 
Publication  enjoys  six-figure 
circulation  among  discerning, 
highiy-educated  professionals. 
Top-caliber  editorial  staff  is 
noted  for  its  uncompromising 
standanis. 

Present  opening  is  for  a  man 
of  maturity  and  long  experience 
in  the  creative  recasting  and 
editing  of  manuscripts  written 
by  others.  Five-figure  salary. 
Unsuri)assed  fringes.  Ideal  work¬ 
ing  conditions.  Assured  progress. 
New  York  City  area.  Full  de¬ 
tails  to 

Box  343, 

Editor  &  Publisher 


A  100,000  PLUS  NEWSPAPER,  reach¬ 
ing  for  another  100,000,  needs  a  top¬ 
flight  news  editor.  ’Dte  town  is  a  de¬ 
light-working  conditions  ideal  for  a 
man  who  likes  to  make  things  go.  We 
like  them  young  and  talented.  Salary 
excellent.  Box  370,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


E-X-P-A-N-D-I-N-G  DAILY 
IN  UNIVERSITY  CITY 
The  Daily  Herald-Telephone  in  Bloom¬ 
ington,  Ind.,  is  expanding  its  coverage 
of  southern  Indiana  and  needs  a  bright 
foong  feature  writer  to  join  our  ag- 
•xessive  and  young  news  team. 

We  offer  a  good  starting  salary  with 
™ve-average  benefits;  also  excellent 
liTing  conditions  and  cultural  advan- 
“jW  of  a  university  city.  If  inter- 
••w,  write  or  call  our  Personnel  Di- 
recto-. 

the  DAILY  HERALD-TELEPHONE 
_ Bloomington.  Indiana  47401 


!  AGRIBUSINESS  EDITOR  to  assist  etli- 
I  torial  director  60-year-old  publishing 
house.  Zone  2.  (Jollege  graduate,  late 
twenties,  early  thirties,  able  writer, 
ability  to  think  deeply,  plan  well  and 
direct  others.  Midwestern  farm  back¬ 
ground  ;  minor  in  Ag.  economics  or 
business  administration  helpful.  Five 
national  business  monthlies  in  feed, 
poultry,  petfood  industries.  Nowhere  to 
go  but  UP  for  right  man.  Salary  com¬ 
pletely  negotiable;  depends  upon  ex¬ 
perience.  Seashore  village  living.  Ckim- 
piete  resume,  references  to;  Box  H, 
Garden  State  Publishing  Co.,  Sea  Isle 
I  City.  N.  J.  08243. 


have  they  got  you  in  a  con 
club  news  ?  Do  you  want 
“me  out  of  your  shell  and  really  shi 
tfi  *  F^*’**'  “let  pulls  no  punches  ?  T 
""wspaper  in  Wi 
Write  Box  316,  Editor  &  Pi 


(X)ME.  GROW  WITH  US 
Livewire  p.m.  in  small  booming  city 
needs  city  editor.  Some  experience  pre¬ 
ferable;  would  consider  sharp  J-grad. 
Excellent  salary,  benefits.  Contact 
Robert  F.  Morrell,  Managing  Ed.,  Tif- 
ton  (Ga.)  Gazette. 
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Editorial  \ 

CALIFORNIA  I  Managing  Editor  type  ! 
who  is  willing  to  roll  up  his  sleeves  ' 
and  do  anything  necessary  to  turn  out  . 
a  goo<l  daily.  Opportunity  for  young  ' 
man  who  is  anxious  to  prove  himself  in 
the  fielti  of  Journalism.  Send  full  re¬ 
sume,  salary  e.xpected,  availability  to:  i 
Box  335,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


GET  UP  AND  GO? 

If  you’ve  got  it,  we  want  it.  Prize¬ 
winning  Maryland  morning  newspaper 
needs  reporters  for  bureaus  in  expand¬ 
ing  7-county  operation.  Camera  experi¬ 
ence  helpfui.  Top  pay  and  lienefits  for 
young  journalism  grads  or  reporters 
with  a  year  or  two  of  solid  experience. 
We’re  going  places.  If  you  want  to  hop 
aboard  rush  resume  to  Box  224,  Eklitor 
&  Publisher. 


MANAGING  EDITOR — Daily  newspa- 
l>er  in  suburban  N.J.  seeks  top  news 
executive.  Managing  e<litor  will  have 
complete  charge  of  news  and  photo  de¬ 
partments,  hire  personnel,  write  edi¬ 
torials.  and  handle  editorial  budget  es¬ 
tablished  by  publisher.  Growth  area; 
estoblished  paiwr :  excellent  salary  -)- 
fringe  l>enefits.  Prefer  person  between 
35  and  SO,  with  some  news  manage¬ 
ment  experience.  Pull  details  first  let¬ 
ter.  Box  365,  Eilitor  &  Publisher. 


MOVING  AHEAD 

New  offset  plant.  New  format.  New 
spirit.  Young  staff.  18,000  state  capital 
daily.  Going  up.  Need  two  good  re¬ 
porters  who  can  handle  cameras,  and 
one  photographer  who  can  handle  pen¬ 
cil.  Joe  Smyth,  Delaware  State  News, 
Dover,  Del.  19901. 
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Editorial 

NEWSPAPER 

CORRESPONDENT 

Immediate  opening  for  ex¬ 
perienced  reporter/photog¬ 
rapher  to  serve  as  The 
Sacramento  Bee’s  Marys¬ 
ville,  Calif.,  correspondent. 
Permanent,  full-time  posi¬ 
tion.  Apply  in  person  or 
send  letter  of  application, 
stating  experience  and  gen¬ 
eral  qualifications. 

Personnel  Department 
McCLATCHY  NEWSPAPERS 
2 1  st  &  Q  Streets 
Sacramento,  Calif.,  95804 


CHANCE  TO  EXCEL 
If  you  wish  to  grow  as  a  reporter, 
deskman,  or  society  writer,  with  a 
growing  25,000  circulation  paper  that 
wants  to  be  the  best,  we’d  like  to  talk 
to  you.  We  want  your  talent,  energy 
and  ideas.  We  offer  a  progressive  news- 
pai;er  situateil  in  a  university  city  in 
the  heart  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  just 
loaded  with  great  mountains,  fast 
streams  and  clear  lakes.  Write  Box 
i  171,  Bklitor  &  Publisher. 


I  CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 


Order  Blank 


M  Name - 

m  Address _ _ 

1  City _ _ _ 

g  State - - - ^Zip  Code. 

I  By - - - 

J  Classification^ _ 

i  Copy__ - - - 


I 


g  □  Auign  a  box  number  and  mail  my  replies  dally  M 
I  To  Run:  Times  Till  Forbidden  § 

1  Mail  to:  1 
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HELP  ^  ANTED 


CITY  EDITOR 

Ambitious  and  energetic  city  editor  for  a 
75,000  metropolitan  eastern  daily.  We  want 
a  man  with  the  experience  to  take  charge  and 
train  a  staff,  demand  and  get  the  best,  and 
come  up  with  new  ideas.  Pay  and  fringes 
excellent,  with  opportunity  for  advancement. 
Send  resume  in  confidence  to 
Box  191,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED 


Operators-Machinists 


PHOTON  OPERATOR 
Quality  production-oriented,  creative  in¬ 
dividual  to  handle  volume  type  produc¬ 
tion  situation.  Some  commeroial  back¬ 
ground  desirable.  Box  198,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

PHOTON  MACHINIST  —  Need  impro¬ 
vising,  production-minded,  take-charge 
individual  to  handle  machines  in  grow¬ 
ing  quality  commercial  shop  in  metro¬ 
politan  area.  Box  226,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

Photography 

PHOTOGRAPHER  with  news  writing 
ability  for  offset  daily.  Must  know 
darkroom;  be  able  to  work  with  edi¬ 
torial  color.  References,  work  sample. 
Write:  Publisher,  Herald,  Williston, 
N.  Dak.,  58801. 


HELP  WANTED 


ALL-AROUND  COUNTRY  PRINTB 
Lino-operator  for  first-class,  growif, 
weekly  in  the  heart  of  Alaska’s 
famous  hunting  and  fishing  cou^ 
New  building— good  equipment— mT 
genial  staff.  Permanent,  'lup  wages  lu 
conditions  to  qualified  man.  Cheecl^ 
News.  Drawer  "O.”  Kenai.  Al^ 
99611.  Phone:  262-4429.  ^ 

Production 

EXPERIENCED  PRODUCTION  MAK 
familiar  with  every  phase  of  offs 
newspaper  operations.  Must  be  able 
schedule  and  supervise  all  typesettin* 
proofreading  and  page  makeup,  and  ' 
supervise  the  final  printing  in  bla: 
and  white  or  color;  for  a  Catholit 
weekly  with  50,000  circ.  in  Central  P« 
Box  248,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


MANAGING  EDITCVR 
Metal  marketing  monthly  has  growth 
opportunity  for  hard  worker  willing  to 
cope  with  detail,  meet  deadlines,  take 
charge.  Good  writer:  some  business  pa- 
l>er  or  newspaper  experience;  solid  col¬ 
lege  education.  You  can  go  places  in 
this  spot.  Box  364,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 

NEWS  EDITOR — Young  man  on  the 
way  up  to  handle  wire  and  photos,  lay 
out  pages,  coordinate  makeup  for  one 
of  brightest  small  dailies  in  the  coun¬ 
try.  Key  day-side  spot  on  multi-paper 
operation;  opportunity  to  write  as  well 
as  edit.  Real  advancement  potential. 
Write  Managing  Editor,  Kingsport 
(Tenn.)  Times-News. 

ON  PUGETT  SOUND — Looking  for  qual¬ 
ity  :  young  man  or  woman,  now  in 
Pacific  Northwest,  with  some  experience 
in  courthouse  reporting  and  desk.  A1 
Bennett,  Everett  (Wash.)  Herald. 

PROOFTtElADER.  experienced.  Elxcel- 
lent  salary  and  benefits.  Area  4.  Box 
265,  Eiditor  &  Publisher. 

REPORTER,  with  brains  and  energy 
but  no  experienced  required,  who  wants 
at  least  one  year  of  training  and  good 
experience  with  small  daily  or  weekly, 
with  option  to  stay  in  God's  country  in 
the  Adirondacks.  (No  objection  to  ski¬ 
ers,  fishermen,  hunters,  etc.)  Send 
background,  references,  salary  require¬ 
ments  to:  Publisher,  Adirondack  Daily 
Enterprise.  Saranac  Lake,  N.Y.  12983. 

REPORTER  to  cover  municipal  beat 
for  Sunday  newspaper  in  North  Jersey. 
Outstanding  benefits  and  ideal  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  advancement  for  young 
writer  with  initiative.  Send  resum4  and 
salary  requirements  to  Box  352,  Eklitor 
&  Publisher. 

REPORTER-DESKMAN  for  promising 
post  on  English-language  daily  in  Latin 
America.  Must  speak  Spanish.  Write 
complete  details  to  Box  353,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

REPORTER-REWRITEMAN  for  50,000 
Zone  2  afternoon  daily  with  high 
standards.  Above-average  pay.  37%- 
hour  week  and  professional  climate. 
Send  resume  to  Box  368,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

REPORTERS,  J-SCHOOL  GRADS  (re¬ 
cent)  needed  by  growing.  22,000  p.m. 
daily.  Openings  on  both  city  and  area 
news  desks.  Good  starting  pay.  all 
fringe:  fine  city  to  live  and  work  in. 
Call  collect  or  write:  L.  A.  Lange  Jr., 
"Ilte  Commonwealth  Reporter,  Fond  du 
Lac,  Wise.,  54935. 

SPORTS  WRITER 

Uncle  Sam  has  beckoned  one  of  our 
sharp  young  sports  writers  and  highly 
regard^  16,000-A.M.  daily  needs  re¬ 
placement  to  keep  award-winning  three- 
man  staff  up  to  par.  Camera  knowl¬ 
edge,  desk  experience  helpful.  We’re 
TO-miles  from  Baltimore  and  Washing¬ 
ton  in  a  hotbed  of  high  school  sports. 
Write  to  Box  190,  EMitor  &  Publisher. 

WANTED:  SOLID  REPORTER  with 
writing  ability.  Chance  to  join  one  of 
nation’s  best  staffs.  Write  Boyd  Sim¬ 
mons,  Metropolitan  Editor.  The  Detroit 
News,  Detroit,  Mich.  48231. 

YOUNG  J-SCHOOL  GRAD  or  with 
year  or  two  in  field  to  edit  top  Jewish 
weekly.  Box  338,  EMitor  &  Publisher. 


WE’D  LIKE  TO  CATCH  the  right  man 
on  his  way  up  to  become  executive  edi¬ 
tor  of  a  bright,  hard-hitting  newspaper 
in  a  large  southern  city.  This  person 
should  have  a  solid  background  in  in¬ 
vestigative  reporting  plus  exi)erience  in 
handling  and  building  a  staff  on  a 
metro|K>litan  newspaper.  Box  363,  Ekli- 
tor  &  Publisher. 

YOUNG  SPORTS  EDITOR  for  evening 
daily  in  central  Pa.  college  town.  Ideal 
opportunity  for  sports  reporter  who 
wants  opportunity  for  initiative.  The 
Lock  Haven  Express,  Lock  Haven,  Pa. 
17745. 


F ree  Lance  | 

KNOWLEDGEABLE  WRITERS,  imag¬ 
inative  photographers  needed  all  cities 
by  national  tennis  publication.  Tell  us 
your  qualifications.  Box  165,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

STRINGERS  WANTED— All  state,  lo¬ 
cal  governments,  including  school 
boards,  authorities;  minimum  work, 
quick  payment;  send  self-addressed, 
stamped  envelope.  Box  308,  Elditor  £ 
Publisher. 

SCIENCE  WRITERS 
If  you’re  a  pro  in  the  U.S.  or  abroad 
and  want  an  outlet  for  material  that’s 
legitimately  science  news  or  solidly  in¬ 
terpretative:  if  you’re  frustrated  because 
some  of  your  best  stories,  even  though 
they’ve  been  checked  out  as  solid  and 
are  well  written,  are  a  little  too  sophis¬ 
ticated  to  get  by  a  newspaper  desk ;  a 
national  news  magazine  covering  every 
field  of  science,  policy  and  applications, 
for  laymen  as  well  as  scientists,  would 
like  to  see  a  resum4  and  some  samples. 
Rates  run  6  to  10c  a  word,  plus  for 
art.  Box  350,  Elditor  £  Publisher. 

Miscellaneous 

JOB  OPPORTUNITIES  on  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  newspapers.  For  application 
write:  P.N.P.A.,  2717  North  Front 
Street,  Harrisburg,  Pa.  17110. 


Operators-Machinists 

OPERATOR-PRINTER— Growing,  live¬ 
ly  weekly  in  expanding  southeastern 
Oregon.  Big  game  country,  trout,  fish¬ 
ing,  birds,  upland  and  water.  Good 
schools,  churches  ,  ,  ,  a  fine  community 
for  a  man  who  wants  to  become  a 
permanent  member  of  this  organization. 
References,  please.  Salary  open.  Times- 
Herald,  Burns,  Oregon  97720. 

STA'nON  OPEN  FOR  OPERATOR 
Ad  Man  and  Monitor;  37Vi  hr.  week; 
sick  leave;  good  scale;  open  shop  con¬ 
ditions.  Good  fishing,  boating  and  swim¬ 
ming.  Contact:  Sam  Bruton,  Galveston 
News,  P.O.  Box  628,  Galveston,  Texas 
77551. 


LINOTYPE  MACHINIST  WANTED  by 
medium-sized  daily.  Must  be  familiar 
with  mixers,  quadders,  saws,  and  TTS. 
(jood  working  conditions,  lil^al  fringe 
benefits  including  profit  sharing  and 
retiresnent  plan.  Two  weeks  paid  vaca¬ 
tion  per  year.  Clean  university  town. 
Write  Box  238,  Elditor  £  Publisher. 


Pressmen-Stereotypers 

OF'F'SET  PRESSMAN  6-unit  Goss  Su¬ 
burban  Web  Press.  Color  exi)erience 
preferre<l.  Sui>ervisory  |)08ition.  Salary 
open.  Contact:  Joe  Chambers,  Clay 
County  Pub.  Co.,  North  Kansas  City, 
Missouri  64116.  (AC  816)  BA  1-2944. 

PRESS  ROOM  SUPERINTENDENT— 
Need  man  who  can  handle  multi  press 
operation  for  morning  and  Sunday. 
Area  2.  Union.  AH  replies  held  in  con¬ 
fidence.  ^nd  resume  to  Box  345,  Edi¬ 
tor  £  Publisher. 

PRESS-STEREO  FOREMAN  for  18,- 
000  ABC  evening  daily  in  eastern 
Ohio.  Must  have  experience  with  Goss 
U’nitubular  Press.  6-man  press-stereo 
department;  fully-equipped  new  modern 
plant.  Fringe  benefits  include  vaca¬ 
tion,  hospitalization,  life  insurance  and 
pension  plan.  A  Brush-Moore  newspa- 
I>er.  Write  giving  resume  of  experience 
to  G.  A.  Shaw,  Publisher,  Blast  Liver¬ 
pool,  Ohio,  Review  43920. 


Composing  Room 
PRODUCTION  EXECUTIVE 

Skilled  in  computer  opera¬ 
tion.  Familiarity  with  cold- 
type  operation  desirable,  as 
this  Zone  2  newspaper  plans 
to  use  this  type  of  produc¬ 
tion. 

Salary  open  but  competi¬ 
tive  with  the  best  in  in¬ 
dustry.  Pensions,  vacations, 
etc.,  excellent.  Send  appli- 
cation  in  confidence  to  Box 
333,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Printers 

COMPOSING  ROOM  FOREMAN 
wanted  .  .  .  energetic  "take-charge" 
man  for  75,000  midwest  daily.  Must 
have  thorough  knowledge  of  complete 
cold-type  operation  and  TTS.  Union 
shop.  Pay  and  fringes  excellent.  Zone 
6  area.  State  experience  and  references. 

Send  resume  in  confidence  to  Box  328, 

Editor  £  Publisher. 

COUNTRY  PRINTER  or  good  two- 
thirder.  Newspaper  offset,  no  straight 
matter.  Large  volume  of  commercial 
wor.£.  Good  wages  and  hours.  Tri-  ARBIAS  1,  2,  3,  6 — Positions  availwl* 
County  News,  Usseo,  Wise.,  54758.  to  represent  large  area  dailies  selling 

- new  weekly  section  contracts  to  larger 

PRODUCTION-PRINTER  firms  and  agencies.  'Virgin  territory 

Award-winning  Illinois  daily  is  willing  LARGE  commissions,  and  bonus. 
to  pay  for  the  right  man  to  ram-rod  resum6  to  Box  282,  Editor  £  Publisher. 

composing  room.  Should  have  an  ITU - 

card  but  would  be  strictly  on  the  man-  ESTABLISHED  COMPANY,  one  of 
agement  team;  should  well  versed  leaders  in  field,  requires  saleonan  W 
on  TTS,  union  rules,  cost  control,  and  Zone  5  to  sell  Pressroom  suwilie*-  “*“• 
know  how  to  get  long  with  i>eople.  We  experience  desirable  but  no  ne«sMiT 
know  the  right  man  won’t  come  cheap.  Send  resum4  to  Box  255,  Editor  ■  ruB- 
Strictest  confidence.  Send  full  details;  lisher. 

experience,  references,  salary  expected, . . . 

etc.,  to  Box  280,  Editor  £  Publisher.  WE  HAVE  3  UNIQUE.  MATraD 

- week  newspaper  advertising  campai^^ 

GOOD  WORKING  FOREMAN  wanted  Agency  quality.  Used  Car,  ^vinP 
oriented  to  offset;  some  letterpress.  Banks,  Dairies.  Sell  on  sight  to 
Six  weeklies  prints  on  web  offset  in  inesses  direct.  Excellent 
our  plant :  much  commercial  work.  Pay  for  salesmen  in  their  present 
high,  what  you’re  worth.  Permanent,  tories.  Commission.  Box  348,  Junior 
Courier,  GibMn  City,  Illinois  60936.  Publisher. 
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PRODUCTION  SUPERVISOR  for  com- 

_  _  _  puterized  photo-composition  department 

NO'nCE  TO  ALL  COMBINA’HON  offset  plant.  Entirely  automa^lm: 
PRESS-STEREO  JOURNEYMEN  phasis  on  mark-up,  layout.  wita  dX 
If  you  have  been  looking  for  a  dynamic  to  learn  simple  programming.  Heralii 
daily  newspaper  located  in  a  progres-  Press.  Box  6063,  Providence.  R.I.  02904, 

sive  city  that  has  excellent  schools,  — - - - - 

fine  housing  and  a  wonderful  place  to  P.MhlSf  Ttalnttnnm 

raise  your  children,  come  to  Lafay-  _ f'uoiic  neiations _ 

ette,  Indiana,  the  home  of  PURDUE 

UNIVERSITY.  WRITER/EDITOR  with  2-3  yesri' 

The  Journal  and  Courier  has  a  modern 
air-conditioned  plant.  6  Goss  headliner 

presses  printing  our  47M  morning-eve-  ^ew  York  State.  Good  oppor- 

ning  circulation.  Immediately  available 

a  situation  on  the  night  shift.  37%  L®’  salary  3^9000.  dependi^ 

hour  work  week.  Good  icale,  company- 

paid  life  insurance,  sick  lUnefits.  hos-  Avenue,  New  York, 

pitalization,  major  medical  insurance,  lora  mu^^. _ 

lf''“vnn°wan"t‘’  COLLEGE  PUBLIC  RELATIONS-Bx- 

mov;  write  to  Wilbu^^  Lehman.  1^  IT*  maToV‘’“S  welf ’T 

Must  te  Ibte  toTandle  faVpilR 
“  ■  lations  staff  and  administer  complex 

operation.  Box  340,  Blditor  £  Publidwr. 


PUBLICITY— PR  ASSISTANT:  We 
need  someone  who  can  develop  public 
relations  and  institutional  advertising 
programs.  Locate  in  Eastern  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  with  a  progressive  company. 
Writing  ability  and  working  knowledge 
of  graphics  a  necessity;  liberal  salary 
and  fringe  benefits  program.  Send  re- 
sum4,  salary  requirements  and  your 
phone  number  to  Box  342,  Editor  4 
Publisher. 


Salesmen 


Situstlons  Wsrited 

YOUR  FIRST  SOURCE  FOR  QUALIFIED  PERSONNEL  IN  ALL  NEWSPAPER  DEPARTMENTS 


Academic  I 

Editorial  I 

Editorial  \ 

1 

Photography 

PUBLICATIONS  EDITOR,  p.r.  officer  ACCURATE  COPY  EDITOR,  33,  fam-  PRIZE-WINNING,  CITY-SIDE  news- 
—college  or  association.  J-grad;  13-  ily — 13  years’  experience,  last  6  on  woman,  20  years’  all  beats  on  large 
year  magazine,  book,  public  relations,  metro — wants  key  desk  or  editor’s  spot  daily,  seeks  permanent  change  to  ag- 
newspaper,  photography  background,  on  p.m.  metro  or  medium-sized  daily,  gressive  daily.  Box  357,  Editor  &  Pub- 
Family.  Box  287,  Mitor  &  Publisher,  Box  286,  Editor  &  Publisher.  lisher. 

news  pro  oi)en  soon  to  professional  COPY  EDITOR,  medium/p. m.  daily  QUALIF'IED  TO  DIRECT  NEWS  oper- 
or  college  siKirls  publicity  offer.  Box  that  demands  quality  along  with  speed,  ation  medium-sized  daily ;  will  make  it 
366  Witor  &  Publisher.  Presently  editor  high-grade  weekly.  J-  lively  but  responsible.  Expect  $12,000 

- - - - - -  grad,  early  40’s.  Married.  Prefer  West.  up.  Chart  Areas  5,  6,  7,  8,  9  only.  Box 

PHOTOJOURNALISM  —  Experience<l.  Box  284,  Editor  &  Publisher.  334,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Tollege  instructor,  metro  newspaper. - - 

MMter's  degree.  Zones  6.  7.  8.  9.  Box  SPORTS  SPBCIAUST,  35,  BS  degree.  SPORTS  SECTION  SAGGING? 

349  Witor  &  Publisher.  J-school  traine<l,  seeks  opportunity  to  Sports  vet  (46)  will  turn  major  college/ 

_J - - - match  ability.  Want  stimulating  assign-  pro  coverage  into  reader  appeal ;  will 

WRITER  (28)  seeks  imsition  in  news  ment,  major  league,  college  beat  or  also  pitch  in  on  school  coverage,  desk 
bureau.  PR.  wire  service,  newspaper;  sports  editorship  medium-sized  daily,  for  metro  daily,  and  write  column.  Box 
teaching  background  :  know  photogra-  Currently  employed  by  major  daily  for  359.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

phy  M.A..  Communications.  Marrietl.  11  years.  Available  for  spring  inter-  - - - 

Returning  USA  from  Europe.  Available  view.  Box  271,  Editor  &  Publisher.  Free  Lance 

gent  or  before.  Box  341,  Editor  &  Pub-  .  _  .  _  . 

lisher.  ASSOCIATE  EDITOR  of  roto  magazine  dttmxicvt  vamta  nnw  o.r  vi 

‘  seeking  responsible  outlet.  Heavy  PENNSYLVANIA  COPY— Reliable  cov- 
I  science  writing  background  with  un-  for  dailies,  national  publicatitms. 

Administrative  ,  usual  ability  to  clarify  complex  sub-  i;'®'’®''”  i?®  .i??: 

- -  - -  jects.  Additional  depth  of  editing  and  (AC  717)  233- 

WANT  PUBLISHERSHIP  small  to  reiwrting  experience.  Box  317,  Editor  _  _ _ 

medium  daily  with  ^owth  potmtial.  _ _ _  EXPERIENCED.  PERCEPTIVE  Nor- 

Proven  success  record,  strong  CAN  I  HELP  YOU’  wegian-American  writer  and  photogra- 

emphasis  advertising  salt*  and  p^  Managing  editor  medium-smali  Midwest  Pher  plans  e.xtended  tour  of  Scandina- 
tion.  Box  237,  Editor  S  fUDlisner,  morning  has  been  seven  years  on  via  this  year.  Newspaper,  ma^zine  as- 

'  -  niffh^s  watiTb  d&v  TMMt  PAcific  Noi*th»  sifiTTinicnts  WGlcoiriGd.  Rcsuiqg  on 

MANAGER  10  years  West  Coast  small,  Under  40.  Wining  to  start  lower  Quest.  Box  259,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

in6diuni  dnilicSt  wooKly*  Seek  s&me  or  onH  work  no  on  l&.r<per  ofioer  or  can -  ■  - - - 

second  spot.  Area  9.  ENperienc^  all  medium  news  room.  FEATl^E  ASSIGNMENTS  WANTED 

departments,  strong  public  relations.  Know  ai’  phases  Box  297  ^itor  b  'U  California.  Business,  sports,  arts, 

Mmied:  50.  Availabl^e  30  days  R^uest  *  personalities.  Photo  alsi.  ^11:  G.  D. 

interview.  Box  293,  Editor  &  Publisher.  - ^ - - Hazlitt,  (213)  462-6371.  640  N.  Beach- 

„,i,i  in'.  I  AM  A  "WILLIAMS”  GRADUATE  wood  Dr-.  Los  Angeles.  Calif.,  900C4. 

CAREER  NEWSPAPERMAN,  mid-40  s.  i.year  of  military  service  in  Viet-  -  - - 

capable  and  energetic,  seeks  challeng-  I  6-months  of  free-lance  work  FREE  LANCE  Writer-Photographer,  18 

ing  position  with  future,  hornier  pub-  |  without  connections  or  agent.  I  years  journalism  experience.  Flexible, 

lisher-manager  of  small  daily,  business-  resume  combat  WanU  assignments.  Barney  R.  Fran- 

sd  manager  large  weekly  and  business-  corresiiondence,  this  time  with  less  cisco,  P.O.  Box  14,  Spokane,  Wash., 

ad  manager  daily.  Presently  ^itor-man-  tenuous  backing.  Robert  W.  Schwab.  99210. 

ager  l2M-f-  paid  weekly,  built  from  a  I  T  F  Box  191  Phoenix  ArW - 

scratch.  Present  sala^  $12.000-|-.  Can  gs’ooi.'  ’  .  .  INVESTIGATOR,  shorthand  court-re¬ 
write,  sell,  manage.  Consider  option  to  -  „  ,  - - — — _  porter,  photographer,  available  for  spe- 

buy  in  Clmrt  Area  7.  8,  9.  Box  367,  OFITIRING  GOOD  HEADS,  tight  copy  cial  ^signments.  Richard  Ginsburg, 


Editor  &  Publisher. 


editing;  very  few  cliches.  (Thart  Area 
1  or  2.  Box  319,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SUCCESSFUL  Suburban  Publisher  i 

seeks  responsible  position  with  larger  REPORTER-EDITOR.  59.  WOMAN.  ! 
operation.  Age  32.  Weekly,  daily  and  currently  on  36-M  daily,  wants  oppor-  I 
national  niagazine  exi»rienc^-all  tunity  in  journalism  where  merit  and 

phases.  Box  354,  Editor  &  Publisher.  constant  effort  are  appreciated.  18 

_ _ _  ;  years  in  varied  capacity;  32  awards 

rireiif/itinn  writing.  Literary  talent  plus  ac- 

L,ircuiaiion _  curacy  and  thoroughness  in  fact-find- 

ing.  Box  307,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

aRCULATTON  MANAGER— 16  years’ - 

experience  all  phases.  Supervisory  ex-  EDITOR  award-winning  Navy  news- 
perience  on  large  and  small  dailies,  patiers  desires  position  on  weekly  in 
Seek  position  where  initiative  and  abil-  Western  zones.  Twenty  years’  camera, 
ity  determine  future.  Reasonable  notice,  news  writing,  makeup,  layout  and  free- 
Box  261,  Witor  &  Publisher.  lance  advertising  experience.  October 

-  Navy  retirement  at  ago  38.  Present  sal- 

CIRCULATION  DIRECTOR.  20  years’  ary  $6,000.  Box  358,  Editor  &  Pub- 
experience  Orlando  Sentinel-Star — Flor-  lisher. 

ids  metropolitan  dailies.  (3ood  producer  - 

with  least  expense.  Desires  position  EniTDR  -  RilPORTER  -  WRITER  seeks 
commensurate  with  experience  and  interesting  position  in  N.Y.C.  area, 
ability.  For  resumd  contact:  Harold  Willing  to  discuss  ANY  offer.  Exi>eri- 
Hamilton,  627  Balmoral  Rd.,  Winter  enced  in  business  reporting,  public  af- 
Park,  Fla.,  32789.  Ph:  (305)  644-2736.  fairs  writing,  feature  writing,  trade 

-  publications.  Engineering  background. 

TOP  SPOT  on  20  to  30,000  daily  and  Box  351,  Elditor  &  Publisher, 

Sunday  for  #2  man  on  present  70,000  - 

operation.  Young  man  with  aggregate  EX-SPORTS  EDITOR  seeks  part-time 
12  years’  experience — fast  city,  subur-  job  on  small  p.m.  newspaper.  Don’t 
ban  and  motor  route.  Present  depart-  drive.  Please  write  103  N.  Martinson, 
ment  has  completely  accepted  this  Wichita,  Kans.,  67203. 


circulator’s  carrier  and  district  man¬ 
agers’  training  procedures.  Very  hard 


MANAGING  EDITOR,  38, 


worker  who  can  get  along  with  most,  of  outstanding  professional  magazine, 
and  go  out  on  the  street  and  show  how  Chart  area  6.  M.S.  Northwestern.  Two 
to  get  the  job  done,  seeks  a  real  chal-  children,  married  to  artist.  Broad  in- 
lenge  to  make  his  mark.  No  rocking  terests  in  mankind  and  his  cultures, 
chair  wanted.  Box  369,  Editor  &  Pub-  Box  356,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

lisher.  - 

_  .  .  .  NEED  NEW  LIFE  in  your  layouts? 

_  .  „  Snappy  heads?  Young  slot  man  wants 

Composing  Room  a  challenge.  Box  332,  Editor  &  Pub- 

MR.  PUBLISHER:  Composing  Room 

worries?  Then  hero’s  your  answer  I  All-  NEWSPAPERMAN  WHO  SOLD  OUT 
round  printer  with  strong  management  for  tne  almighty  dollar  has  second 
background  including  TTS,  Photocomp.  thoughts  as  house  organ  editor  for  bil- 
Box  SOS,  Long  Beach,  C^Iif.  90801.  lion  dollar  corporation.  Seeks  challenge 
_ _ _ _ _  __  __  _  again.  Write  Box  346,  Editor  &  Pub- 

Display  Advertising - 

- - - - -  WEEKLY  EDITOR,  32.  Prizes:  edi- 

ADVERTISING  DIREfTTOR  seeks  new  torials,  features,  typography,  sports, 
cWlenge — more  money.  Excellent  dis-  news  coverage,  general  excellence.  Ac- 
Ol»y,  classified;  sales,  training,  pro-  tive  in  professional  and  civic  affairs. 
®<>t>oa.  credits  and  collections,  all  Ownership-pay  promises  not  realized. 
Phases  of  management.  Present  em-  Available  September,  anywhere,  to  daily 
Ployen  will  furnish  finest  references,  or  weekly  with  imagination.  Box  339, 
««  *18,  Editor  &  Publisher.  Editor  &  Publisher. 
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Free  Lance 

PENNSYLVANIA  COPY— Reliable  cov¬ 
erage  for  dailies,  national  publications. 
Richard  R.  Haratine,  1316  State  St.. 
Harrisburg,  Pa.  17101.  (AC  717)  233- 
7820. 

EXPERIENCED.  PERCEPTIVE  Nor- 
wegian-American  writer  and  photogra¬ 
pher  plans  extended  tour  of  ^andina- 
via  this  year.  Newspaper,  magazine  as¬ 
signments  welcomed.  Resume  on  re¬ 
quest.  Box  259,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

FEAITTRE  ASSIGNMENTS  WANTED 
in  California.  Business,  sports,  arts, 
personalities.  Photo  also.  Call;  G.  D. 
Hazlitt.  (213)  462-6371.  640  N.  Beach- 
wood  Dr.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  900C4. 

FREE  LANCE  Writer-Photographer,  18 
years’  journalism  experience.  Flexible. 
Wants  assignments.  Barney  R.  FVan- 
cisco,  P.O.  Box  14,  Spokane,  Wash., 
99210. 

INVESTTGATOR,  shorthand  court-re¬ 
porter,  photographer,  available  for  spe¬ 
cial  assignments.  Richard  Ginsburg, 
408  Olive  St.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  63102. 

Miscellaneous 

VACATION/EMERGENCY/SPECIAL 
editorial,  advertising.  Linotype  work, 
anytime,  anywhere.  D.  Magruder,  call 
609  MU  4-4567,  Colville,  Wash.  (Photo 
assignments  accepted). 

Operators-Machinists 


OPERATOR  &  MAINTENANCE  MAN 
desires  position  with  a  future.  Experi¬ 
enced  in  all  phases  of  offset  composing 
room;  factory-trained  technician  on 
Photon,  ATF  Typesetter  and  Justo- 
writer.  Box  221,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


LINOTYPE  OPERATOR,  4  years’  ex¬ 
perience.  A  man,  single,  age  22,  de¬ 
pendable;  deaf.  Shelton  R.  Kirschner, 
2881  West  12th  St..  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 
11224. 


HEAD  MACHINIST  on  daily  of  70-M 
desires  opportunity  for  advancement. 
Versed  in  all  phases  of  production  in 
mechanical  aspects  of  newspaper  and 
book  operations;  30  years’  experience 
and  ability  to  advise  on  new  methods. 
Complete  resum5  will  be  sent  to  in¬ 
terested  and  responsible  concerns.  Pre¬ 
fer  midwest,  east  of  Mississippi.  Look¬ 
ing  for  outstanding  offer  for  hard¬ 
working,  dedicated  and  conscientious 
person.  Box  337,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


IN’TERTYPE  Machinist-Operator,  29, 
seeking  challenge  and  future  in  the 
Rockies.  Eight  years’  experience.  Will¬ 
ing  to  learn — able  to  handle  respon¬ 
sibility.  Family.  Box  347,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


Photography 


COMMERCTAL  PHOTOGRAPHER,  10 
years’  newspaper  experience;  creative 
camera-darkroom  ability.  Age  32  .  .  . 
a  family  man  seeking  a  career  in  ^nes 
1,  2.  or  3.  Box  361,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

PHOTOGRAPHER,  6  years’  experience 
dailies  Md  wire.  J-degree  University  of 
Missouri.  Age  32.  Prefer  metro  daily, 
magazine  or  TV.  $180  up.  Jim  Carr, 
3820  E.  34  St.,  Indianapolis,  Ind., 
46218.  (AC  317)  645-1569. 


PHOTOGRAPHER  available  immedi¬ 
ately.  Young;  college.  Beaucop  expe¬ 
rience.  Box  313,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

NEWS  PHOTOGRAPHER.  experi¬ 
enced,  young,  interested  in  increased 
range  of  activity.  Considerable  formal 
education.  Prefer  Zones  8  or  9.  Box 
I  326,  Editor  A  I^blisher. 


Production 

PRODUCTION  MANAGER— Technical 
background,  from  specialized  training 
in  TTS,  Linofiim,  computer  schoois; 
have  designed  and  set  up  three  cold- 
type  shops.  Family  man,  38.  Box  137, 
Editor  A  Pubiisher. 

MECHANICAL  SUPERINTENDENT: 
Letterpress,  Offset ;  3  large  letterpress- 
offset  conversions.  (Complete  knowledge 
photo-tyi>esetting,  camera,  ’TTS,  hot 
metal,  etc.  Personnel  training,  equip¬ 
ment  purchasing.  Seeking  iarge  opera¬ 
tion  or  sales  that  needs  my  experience. 
Box  193,  Eiditor  A  Publisher. 

PRESENTLY  EMPLOYED  mechanical/ 
production  superintendent  of  major 
group  interested  similar  situation 
smaller  daily.  Resum4  on  request,  ^x 
206,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

Public  Relations 

PR  POST  SOUGHT  by  36-year-oId  live- 
wire  with  18  years’  newspaper  experi¬ 
ence  and  years  of  part-time  PR.  Mar¬ 
ried.  Finest  references.  Box  314,  liditor 
A  Publisher. 

TOP  WRITER-COLUMNIST  major 
metropolitan  paper  seeks  public  rela¬ 
tions,  advertising  spot.  A-plus  back¬ 
ground.  Box  321,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

INFORMA’nON  SPECIALIST  (32) 
with  newspaper,  wire  service,  and  7 
years’  U.S.  government  information  ex¬ 
perience  abroad,  seeks  challenging  PR 
position  in  industry,  university  or 
foundation.  BA,  MS  journalism;  speak 
2  foreign  languages.  Box  336,  ^itor  A 
Publisher. 

CLASSIFIED 
AdvertUing  Rates 

’’SITUATIONS  WANTED" 
(Payable  with  order) 

4-tisies  90c  per  line,  per  iswt 

3-tiniit  .  $1.00  per  line,  per  iuut 

E-limti  $1.10  per  lint,  per  issue 

l-time  $1.20  per  line,  per  issue 

Count  fl«e  average  words  per  lina 
3  lints  minimuni 
(No  abbreviations) 

Add  50c  for  box  service 
Air-mail  service  on  box  numbers  also 
available  at  $1.00  extra. 


Respondents  answering 
"Help  Wanted"  ads 
Do  net  tend  Irreplaceable  clippings, 
etc.  in  response  to  Heip  Wanted  ads 
until  direct  request  is  made  for  them. 
EAP  cannot  be  responsible  for  their 
return. 


"ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS" 

4-timet  . $1.35  par  Hnt,  per  issue 

3-timts  .  $1.45  per  lina  per  issue 

2-timtt  . $1.55  per  line,  per  issue 

l-time  . $1.65  per  lint,  per  issue 

DEADLINE  FOR  ADVERTISING 
Tuasday,  4:30  PM 

Boxhelders’  identity  held  in  strict  can- 
ffdence,  and  ali  replies  mailed  tack  dey 
at  they  art  received. 

DISPLAY— CLASSI FIED : 

The  use  of  rules,  boldface  typo,  cuts  or 
other  decorations  changes  your  classMed 
ad  to  display.  The  rate  for  display-classi¬ 
fied  is  $2.75  per  agate  lint — ^.50  per 
column  inch  minimum  space. 

Editor  &  Publisher 

tSO  Third  Avo.,  N.  Y.,  N.  Y.  10022 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 

By  Roljert  U.  BroMU 

The  Changing  Press 


Forty-one  years  ago  in  the 
early  morning  hours  of  July  16, 
1926,  assassin’s  bullets  took  the 
life  of  Don  R.  Mellett,  the  cru¬ 
sading  publisher  of  the  Canton 
(Ohio)  Daily  News. 

A  lot  of  journalistic  history 
has  flowed  under  the  bridge  in 
41  years.  If  you  look  at  the 
July  17,  1926  issue  of  Editor  & 
Pl'BLlSHER  which  carried  the 
story  of  Mellett’s  death  you  could 
say  there  isn’t  much  new  in  the 
newspaper  world. 

The  Kansas  City  Star  was 
sold  for  the  second  highest  price 
in  newspaper  history. 

Another  story  said  “publishers 
and  typographers  are  still  dead¬ 
locked  in  New  York  over  the 
question  of  a  new  wage  scale  con¬ 
tract.” 

young  fellow  named  Louis 
Seltzer  was  made  chief  editorial 
writer  of  the  Cleveland  Press. 

The  Associated  Press  launched 
its  picture  service  to  newspapers 
with  photos  and  mats. 

A  weekly  editor  in  Indiana 
faced  jail  for  non-payment  of  a 
court  fine  incurred  in  a  fight 
with  the  local  town  administra¬ 
tion. 

John  Park,  publisher  of  the 
Raleigh  (N.  C.)  Times,  the 
newly-elected  president  of  the 
Southern  Newspaper  Publishers 
.Association,  said  lack  of  infor¬ 
mation  on  the  day-to-day  course 
of  business  has  brought  about 
the  ruin  of  more  established 
newspapers  than  any  other 
cause.  He  emphasized  the  value 
of  accurate  accounting  records. 

Two  East  St.  Louis  reporters 
solved  a  kidnapping  case. 

Reporters  were  beaten  up  by 
company  guards  during  a  New 
York  transit  strike. 

Six  months  linage  gains  for 
30  cities  broke  all  records. 

The  Federal  Trade  Commis¬ 
sion  was  divided  on  a  proposal 
to  make  publishers  equally  re¬ 
sponsible  for  carrying  fraudu¬ 
lent  or  misleading  advertising 
with  those  who  place  the  ads. 

The  Texas  Press  Association 
was  trying  to  define  an  ideal 
managing  editor. 

There  was  a  debate  in  Con¬ 
gress  about  second  class  mail 
rates. 

John  D.  Rockefeller  Jr.  re¬ 
fused  to  permit  pictures  of  his 
family. 

R.  J.  Smothers  of  Holyoke, 
Mass.,  claimed  two  new  inven¬ 
tions  :  one  for  offset  printing  and 
the  other  for  a  photo-composi¬ 
tion  device. 


And  the  Canton  Daily  News, 
Don  Mellett’s  paper,  announced 
plans  for  a  new  building. 

Change  the  names,  titles  and 
places  and  these  same  stories 
are  being  reported  today.  News¬ 
papers  are  still  being  sold  at 
record  prices.  Poorly  managed 
newspajier  properties  still  have 
tough  going.  New  York  papers 
are  still  having  bargaining  prob¬ 
lems  with  the  printers.  Second 
class  mail  rates  are  an  issue; 
advertising  is  under  attack  by 
FTC  and  others;  people  are  still 
refusing  to  have  their  pictures 
taken  or  their  words  quoted  in 
newspapers,  magazines  and 
l)ooks. 

*  *  * 

But  if  you  take  a  broader 
view  you  will  see  that  today’s 
newspaper  and  its  problems  are 
vastly  different  than  yesterday’s 
even  though  the  Department  of 
Justice  is  reluctant  to  admit  it. 

1926  marked  the  end  of  news¬ 
papers’  monopoly  as  the  only 
medium  of  mass  communications. 
That  was  the  year  radio  came  of 
age  and  the  first  radio  network 
was  launched  by  the  National 
Broadcasting  Company.  What 
KDKA  pioneered  in  1920  has 
multiplied  into  528  stations 
across  the  country.  In  1946  there 
were  more  than  1,000  radio  sta¬ 
tions  and  at  the  end  of  1965 
there  were  4,103.  In  addition  to 
these  AM  stations,  FM  broad¬ 
casting  which  was  in  the  experi¬ 
mental  stage  during  World  War 
II,  is  represented  by  1390  sta¬ 
tions. 

The  first  news  magazine. 
Time,  was  started  in  the  early 
20’s.  It  was  followed  later  by 
others  and  then  the  picture  mag¬ 
azines  which  appeared  in  the 
30s.  Their  circulations  grew  into 
the  millions  and  now  an  adver¬ 
tiser  can  buy  circulation  in 
almost  any  state  or  group  of 
states  in  regional  editions. 

Television  is  almost  a  johnny- 
come-lately  in  this  picture.  There 
were  six  stations  on  the  air  in 
1946.  By  1950  this  had  grown 
to  97.  Today  there  are  598  com¬ 
mercial  television  stations  oper¬ 
ating  with  another  100  author¬ 
ized  by  the  Federal  Communi¬ 
cations  Commissions. 

Radio,  which  started  from 
scratch  alwut  40  years  ago,  now 
does  an  annual  advertising  vol¬ 
ume  of  over  $763  million.  Tele¬ 
vision  has  grown  to  more  than  a 
billion  and  a  half  dollar  volume 
in  a  little  more  than  15  years. 
In  40  years  the  news  and  pic¬ 


ture  magazines  have  risen  to 
more  than  $400  million  in  annual 
advertising  volume. 

You  may  ask  at  this  point: 
“What  does  all  this  have  to  do 
with  the  newspaper  business? 

*  *  * 

In  the  early  ’30s  the  news¬ 
paper  business,  along  with  every¬ 
thing  else  in  this  country,  came 
upon  hard  times.  A  lot  of  news¬ 
papers  failed  to  survive  the 
Depression  years.  There  were 
pessimists  who  thought  that  the 
new  and  powerful  electronic 
marvel,  radio,  would  spell  the 
doom  of  almost  all  newspapers. 

But  it  didn’t  turn  out  that 
way.  The  newspapers  that  went 
under  didn’t  die  because  of  radio 
competition.  Mostly  they  suc- 
cuml)ed  to  bad  management  and 
uneconomic  situations  that  be¬ 
came  accentuated  by  the  general 
Depression.  The  stronger  papers 
found  that  news  reports  on  ra¬ 
dio  increased  the  appetite  of  the 
public  for  more  details  in  print. 

The  rapidly  growing  news 
magazines  also  failed  to  kill  off 
the  newspapers.  The  weekly 
digest  of  world  events  could  not 
take  the  place  of  the  dally  re¬ 
port  in  newspapers,  especially 
the  local  report  which  no  na¬ 
tional  magazine  can  duplicate. 

Television  was  supposed  to  do 
with  sound  and  pictures  what 
radio  failed  to  do.  It  has  grown 
to  a  tremendous  communications 
force  in  a  little  over  15  years 
but,  once  again,  it  had  been 
proven  that  the  public  wants  the 
permanent  record  of  print.  It  is 
something  they  can  read  at  their 
leisure,  study,  analyze,  put  down 
and  pick  up  again.  It  is  there 
when  they  want  it.  It  is  not 
something  that  I’equires  their 
presence  in  a  certain  place  at  a 
certain  time  to  get  that  fleeting 
broadcast  news  message. 

*  *  * 

This  40-year  rise  of  three  im¬ 
portant  new  competitors  should 
have  had  a  profound  effect  upon 
the  daily  newspaper  business  of 
this  country.  It  did.  But  it 
wasn’t  all  doom  and  gloom  as 
some  critics  of  the  press  would 
have  us  lielieve.  They  have  made 
a  fetish  of  pointing  to  what  some 
of  them  have  labelled  “The  Dis¬ 
appearing  Newspaper.”  They 
say  we  had  2001  daily  news¬ 
papers  in  1926,  when  Don  Mel¬ 
lett  died,  now  we  only  have  1754 
dailies.  Ergo,  a  decline  of  about 
250  newspapers  means  the  busi¬ 
ness  is  “going  to  hell  in  a  hand 
basket.”  'They  could  have  pointed 
out  there  were  a  couple  of  hun¬ 
dred  more  newspapers  that 
closed  their  doors  in  that  period, 
but  it  is  hard  for  anyone  to  ad¬ 
mit  that  a  couple  of  hundred 
new  dailies  have  been  started  at 
the  same  time. 

When  you  point  out  that  there 
are  more  daily  newspapers  to¬ 
day  than  there  were  in  1945  at 


the  close  of  World  War  II  thert 
is  general  astonishment.  When 
you  add  there  were  three  more 
dailies  at  the  end  of  1966  than 
there  were  at  the  end  of  iggj 
in  spite  of  the  loss  of  two  more 
dailies  in  New’  York  City,  it  is 
difficult  to  believe. 

New  York  City  for  years  has 
l)een  the  horrible  example  of 
disappearing  newspapers.  The 
phenomenon  is  so  easily  ex¬ 
plained  when  you  realize  there 
are  31  successful  daily  news¬ 
papers  published  within  com¬ 
muting  distance  of  downtown 
Manhattan  w’here  the  existing 
four  metropolitan  papers  are 
published.  In  42  years  when 
Manhattan-based  papers  were  f 
declining  in  numbers  from  14  to 
six,  eight  other  papers  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  boroughs  of  New 
York  City  and  Long  Island 
showed  circulation  increases  of 
262%;  nine  dailies  in  West¬ 
chester  County  to  the  North  in¬ 
creased  246%  ;  14  dailies  in  New 
Jersey  to  the  West  increased 
179%  in  circulation. 

«  *  * 

The  next  critical  comment  is 
usually  that  the  sale  of  daily 
newspapers  hasn’t  kept  pace 
with  the  rise  in  population.  It 
hasn’t.  But  when  you  remember 
that  most  of  our  recent  increase 
in  population  was  due  to  the 
so-called  post-war  “baby  boom” 
and  that  babies  never  have  and 
never  will  buy  newspapers,  then 
you  get  a  different  picture.  Com¬ 
pare  the  growth  of  the  adult 
population,  those  between  21  and 
65  years  of  age,  with  the  growth 
of  circulation  and  you  will  find 
that  since  1946  adult  population 
has  increased  17.4%  while  daily 
newspaper  circulation  has  gone 
up  more  than  19%. 

Those  2001  dailies  of  Don  Mel¬ 
lett’s  day  sold  36,000,000  copies 
per  day.  As  of  Jan.  1,  1967,  our 
present  1754  dailies  are  selling 
61,397,000  copies  per  day,  ac¬ 
cording  to  E&P’s  latest  figures. 
That  is  an  increase  of  over 
1,000,000  copies  per  day  in  the 
last  year. 

This  phenomenal  growth  didn’t 
“just  happen.” 

It  has  happened,  in  my 
opinion,  because  of  the  basic  and  ^ 
fundamental  vitality  of  The 
Newspaper  as  a  communications 
medium.  It  is  something  that 
people  need  and  want  enough  to 
i)uy  every  day.  They  used  to  pay 
two  and  three  cents  per  copy, 
then  five  cents,  then  10  cents. 
Now  George  Gallup  says  that 
eight  out  of  ten  people  would 
be  willing  to  pay  15  cents  for 
their  daily  paper. 

That  indicates  to  me  that  they 
must  think  it  is  worth  it 

(Note:  This  is  an  extract 
from  Robert  U.  Brown’s  Don 
Mellett  Memorial  Lecture  at  the 
Georgia  Press  Institute,  Febru¬ 


ary  24.) 
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SCRIPPS-HOWARD 

FOUNDATION 

AWARDS 


The  19G6-67  Scripps-Howjird  Founda¬ 
tion  Awards  have  as  their  objeetive  the 
improvement  and  advancement  of  jour¬ 
nalism  throujfh  education  and  research. 

They  embrace  the  period  Aug.  1.  IIUUI 
through  July  31,  19G7,  and  focus  on  the 
broad  held  of  communications. 

They  are  an  extension  of  the  compe¬ 
tition  first  conducted  in  1965-G6.  A  new 
classification  — Journalism-Graphic  Arts 
—has  been  substituted  for  Awards  for  Best  Interviews.  The 
Municipal  Government  Coverage  classification,  while  the  title 
is  the  same,  has  been  broadened  through  a  gift  from  Kctbert 
P.  Scripps,  vice  chairman  of  the  Kdward  VV.  Scripps  Trust, 
to  include  a  plaque  to  be  known  as  the  Roy  VV'.  lh>ward  Award 
and  a  top  cash  grant  of  $2,r)00.  The  awards  announced  for 
the  19GG-G7  period  are: 

ROY  W.  HOWARD  AND  MARGARET  ROHE  HOWARD  AWARDS 

Five  scholarships  available  to  young  men  and  women  seeking 
to  improve  their  fitness  in  journalism  and  allied  arts.  The 
amount  of  each  will  be  determined  by  the  tru.stees,  but  none 
will  exceed  $1,000.  Applications  for  aid  by  individuals  and 
nominations  for  grants  by  high  school,  preparatory  schoid 
or  college  authorities  should  be  made  to  The  Scripps-Howard 
Foundation  prior  to  June  30,  1967.  Preference  in  granting 
scholarships  will  be  given  to  those  needing  a.ssi.stance  and 
who  are  willing  to  work  to  provide  part  of  their  educational 
expenses.  These  are  given  only  to  persons  who  intend  to 
pursue  journalism  as  a  career. 

GRANTS  TO  SCHOOLS  OF  JOURNALISM  AND  INDIVIDUALS 

Grants  will  be  awarded  to  schools  and  departments  of  jour¬ 
nalism  for  specific  projects.  Recommendations  for  grants 
and  reasons  therefor  must  be  submitted  in  writing  to  The 
Scripps-Howard  Foundation  prior  to  June  30,  1967.  Also 
grants  are  available  to  individuals  pursuing  journalism 
courses.  These  are  apart  from  the  Roy  W.  Howard  and 
Margaret  Rohe  Howard  Awards.  Applications  should  be  made 
to  The  Scripps-Howard  Foundation  before  June  30,  1967. 

MUNICIPAL  GOVERNMENT  COVERAGE  AWARDS 

An  award  of  a  Scripps-Howard  Foundation  plaque.  The 
plaque  is  the  Roy  W.  Howard  Award.  It  will  be  given  to  a 


I 
I 

U.S.  newspaper  diking  an  outstanding  job  of  municipal  gov<| 
eminent  coverage  during  the  Aug.  I,  1966- July  81,  IftflY 
period.  The  plaque  will  be  accompanied  by  a  cash  grant  not< 
to  exceed  $2,500  to  be  distributed  to  tho.se  individuals  on  th« 
newspaper  who,  in  the  opinion  of  the  judges,  contributed  to 
the  paper’s  endeavor.  The  editor  of  the  paper  will  r«H'onimon4j 
the  persons  to  share  in  the  cash  award.  'I'his  award  U  to 
encourage  a  more  thorough  job  of  reporting  on  the  varloui 
activities  of  municipal  government.  Tearsheets  with  a  briif 
history  of  the  endeavor  must  acconqiany  each  entry.  Dead* 
line  for  entries  is  July  81.  1967. 

GRAPHIC  ARTS  AWARDS 

'I'hree  scholarship  grants  of  $6,000  each  covering  a  4-year 
course  at  a  college  specializing  in  journalism  and  gruphid 
arts  as  applied  to  the  newspaper  industry.  Kach  grant  of 
$1,500  will  be  paid  annually. 

'I'he  grants;  (1)  Two  scholarship  grants,  one  to  each  of  two 
colleges  otfering  journalism-graphic  arts  courses,  t^illefN 
selected  by  the  Foundation  tru.stees  will  be  on  the  baaia  of 
cour.ses  olfered.  The  scholarship  will  be  awarded  by  the  col* 
lege  to  a  student  who,  in  the  opinion  of  college  authoritioi, 
has  the  best  potential  for  an  industry-production-orientid 
employee  at  the  administrative  or  executive  level.  (2)  On# 
scholarship  grant,  designated  the  Scripi>s-Howard  Founda* 
tion  Award,  to  the  ANPA  Foundation  which  will  select  a 
student  best  meeting  the  above  qualifications. 

EDWARD  J.  MEEMAN  CONSERVATION  AWARDS 

Prizes  totaling  $5,000  will  be  awarded  to  newspapermen  and 
women  on  II.  S.  papers  in  recognition  of  outstanding  work  in 
the  cau.se  of  conservation  published  in  newspapers  during 
1966.  ('ompetition  for  the  1966  awards,  established  by  the  lat# 
Kdward  J.  Meeman,  conservation  editor  of  Scripps-Howatt^ 
Newspapers,  has  been  completed.  Kntry  deadline  was  Feb,  15i 

ERNIE  PYLE  MEMORIAL  AWARD  ' 

The  14th  unnuul  competition  for  newspaper  writing  during 
1966  most  nearly  exemplifying  the  style  and  craftsmanibig 
of  Ernie  Pyle  has  been  completed.  Deadline  for  entriea  waa 
Nov.  15. 

*  «  *  * 

The  address  of  The  Scripps-Howard  Foundation  ia  UOO 
Central  Trust  Tower,  Cincinnati,  Ohio  45202. 
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